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ABSTRACT 


Identity development is fraught with difficulties, especially for children of immigrants (the 
second-generation). This thesis-project explored the possibility that embracing a Christian 
identity can help second-generation Chinese American college students and young adults 
navigate the potential difficulties between their ethnic and national identities. A 13-week lesson 
series, Between Two Worlds, structured around the categories of believing, being, belonging, and 
behaving, was implemented. Participants took initial and final surveys to evaluate the efficacy of 
the lesson series in establishing the necessity of a Christ-centered identity and in providing a 


mental framework for identity development. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE PROBLEM IN ITS SETTING 


I thought I would go back and find people just like me. Instead, I found that I didn’t 
belong there either. Nor did they want me. I was too Western for Asia and too Asian for 
the West. I just didn’t fit in. 

— A Student, Following Jesus without Dishonoring Your Parents 


The Problem 
Adolescent Identity Development 

Adolescence is difficult. Adolescents must answer questions of “Who am I?” and “Whom 
do I want to be?” These are questions of identity. The answers carry weight to influence 
decisions, desires, and direction of life. As a result, young people try different activities or 
experiment with various communities to test their identity. For example, a teenager who has 
immigrant parents, who participates in an after-school sport, and who attends church could have 
multiple identities: an ethnic or cultural identity, a social identity related to their sport, a religious 
identity from church, a local identity based on where they live, and a national identity which they 
have been taught in school. 

Identity is an individual’s understanding of similarity and difference in relationship to 
others. Identity can come from either an internal experience of similarity to or difference from 
others or an external assignment of categorization from others. Individuals can assert their 
identity, or others can assign an identity that may be accepted or rejected. 

Others often assign identity, but it needs to be accepted by the individual in adolescence 
or beyond. For example, ethnic identity is assigned, usually coming from parents, birth, or a 


community that celebrates ethnic traditions. Nevertheless, adolescents assigned an ethnic identity 


need to accept that identity to carry it into adulthood. Likewise, national identity is assigned at 
birth in many countries. In the United States of America, children are taught our nation’s history 
and what it means to be an American. During adolescence, individuals work to decide whether 
they will embrace the identity of being an American. Moreover, a religious identity, such as 
being a Christian, may be assigned by a parent or a religious community. Adolescents must 
eventually decide if being a Christian is something they will embrace fully. However, the process 
of adopting a specific identity is complicated. 

Identity development is a process by which an individual comes to understand their 
similarities or differences with others. It is a complex process because it involves movement 
through four identity statuses. Each of the four statuses is important in the process of identity 


development. Figure 1 below displays this process. 


Figure 1: Status Movement in Identity Formation! 


Achievement 


As explained by Dr. Mark Cannister in Teenagers Matter, social psychologist Dr. James 


Moratorium 


Diffusion 


Marcia furthered the work of Erik Erikson’s theory of identity development. Marcia theorized 


that young people go through the identity statuses of diffusion, foreclosure, and moratorium 


1. Mark Cannister, Teenagers Matter (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Academic, 2013), 55. 


before reaching the status of achievement in a developed identity.” The first step of identity 
development is diffusion. In diffusion, people have not yet made a commitment regarding their 
identity. They are figuring out their settings and what choices are available to them. They are 
learning what it means to have a specific identity. Examples of this can be seen in adolescents 
exploring a school activity or participating in a friend’s church. 

From diffusion, people often move towards foreclosure, which is the second step in 
identity development. In foreclosure, people embrace an identity by conforming to the 
expectations of others without questioning that assigned identity. Individuals within foreclosure 
do not explore other possibilities. The assigned identity comes from the community in which 
they participate so that they accept what other people tell them about who they are, without much 
questioning. This reality of assigned identity can be seen in adolescents who simply want to fit 
into a particular group, generally accepting what others say about them. Some examples of 
foreclosure are an artistic student embracing an artist’s identity because others have told her that 
she is good at art or a person who assumes that they are a Christian because their parents are 
Christians. 

Foreclosure often leads to the third step, which is moratorium, where individuals begin to 
question their conformity to the expectations of others or question their experiences or 
knowledge. They begin to consider the validity of their assigned or assumed identity. This 
process of questioning helps them move either towards achievement or back to diffusion. Back 
in diffusion, they explore other beliefs or values, having given up on the identity they questioned 
in moratorium. An example of this movement from diffusion to moratorium back to diffusion is 


a former band member, who realizes they do not want to be a band nerd, so they quit. An 


2. Cannister, Teenagers Matter, 52-59. 


individual who identifies as a Christian but raises questions about the biblical account of creation 
is experiencing moratorium. 

If an individual moves through moratorium without rejecting their identity, they reach 
achievement. Achievement is “‘a state of confidence and satisfaction in who [they are] and what 


”3 Tn other words, they have 


[they believe] about certain issues at a particular time in life. 
achieved a given identity. Even if it has been challenging, the individual who plays soccer and 
enjoys it will likely describe themselves as a soccer player. The Christian who has had space to 
ask tough questions and seek sufficient understanding will likely continue to identify as a 
Christian. 

The fact that not all statuses are necessarily experienced or moved through sequentially 
complicates identity development. As Cannister points out: “It is extremely important to 
understand that neither faith nor identity formation is a linear process with a defined beginning, 
middle, and end. Our identities are constantly in formation, consciously or subconsciously.”* 
Take adolescents who try on a Christian identity. Some individuals may move from diffusion 
(checking out church) directly to moratorium (“I’ve got questions about Christianity.”). They 
may skip foreclosure (calling themselves “Christian’’) because they are exploring or questioning 
the information they have related to their Christian identity. A Christian who has questions 
provides another example of the fluidity of identity development. These individuals can move 
from achievement (“I’m a committed Christian”) back to moratorium (“I’m questioning my 
Christian faith”) because they are refining a specific aspect of their identity (“Am I a specific 


type of Christian?”). It is even possible that some event or experience will cause an individual to 


3. Cannister, Teenagers Matter, 55. 


4. Cannister, Teenagers Matter, 57. 


reject their achieved identity (“I am no longer a committed Christian.”) and move them back to 
diffusion (“I’m keeping my religious options open.”). They skip over moratorium (“I have 
questions about my Christian identity.”) because they do not take the time to question or explore 
the cause of their rejection of their previously achieved identity (“I was a committed Christian.”). 

People move in and out of the four statuses due to changing life circumstances, 
influences, or levels of understanding. For these reasons, identity development is a life-long 
process, with different specific identities (religious, ethnic, national, and others) at different 
statuses in the process. Identity development also inherently includes the difficulty of 
uncertainty. Supportive communities, however, can help to mitigate these difficulties. 

A teenager’s various communities provide important contexts for identity development. 
A religious community, such as a church, has the opportunity to aid teenagers in their identity 
development by not only providing the context but also by providing information related to that 
individual’s specific identities. This is especially true concerning a religious identity but can also 
apply to other expressed identities, such as social, local, or cultural identities. In these ways, 
churches can help young people through the difficulties of identity development. 

Second-Generation Chinese American Cultural Identity Development 

Individual identity development can be complicated. Complications increase as 
seemingly conflicting identities or conflicting identity priorities develop. As a youth pastor in an 
ethnic church, I have worked with teenagers who are ambivalent about their cultural background. 
They have not given too much thought to their cultural or ethnic identity during high school. 
These students have found during college or beyond that they can no longer ignore their cultural 
identity. At some point in time, an experience or conversation will confront them about their 
ethnic or cultural identity. They find that they must better understand who they are and why it 


matters. 


While some adolescents have been ambivalent, others have begun the work of cultural 
identity development. These individuals work to establish a specific cultural identity, one that 
varies from their peers or their parents. They work at understanding who they are but find that it 
is not easy to be different. For example, some teenagers aim for cultural identification with their 
parents’ culture. They listen to music, speak the language, or even wear clothes associated with 
their parents’ culture. However, as they interact with their parents or extended relatives, they feel 
like they do not fit into their parents’ culture. They struggle with their cultural or ethnic identity. 

Some second-generation teenagers aim for cultural identification with American culture. 
They downplay their differences with non-ethnic specific friends and work to act, speak, and 
think like their peers. These teenagers often end up disillusioned and dissatisfied because they 
come to find, at some point, that they are clearly “Asian” to their non-ethnic specific 
contemporaries. For example, the year 2020 was characterized by the COVID-19 pandemic. No 
matter how “American” second-generation students felt, some non-Asian students saw Chinese 
American students as “other” or “foreign” and even considered them to be carriers of the novel 
virus that led to the pandemic. Students who have experienced discrimination or exclusion due to 
their physical characteristics struggle to embrace their national identity. 

Still, other teenagers have felt forced to pick between their ethnic (Chinese) or national 
(American) identity. Greg Jao, one of the contributing authors in the book, Following Jesus 
without Dishonoring Your Parents, clearly explains the problem of competing cultural 
perspectives when he writes: 

Some of us feel... uncomfortable in one cultural context or the other.... 

Both internal and external pressures can prevent... integration [of competing 

cultural identities]. Internally, we often have an evolving appreciation of our 


bicultural identity. It is easier to choose to be one or the other: be Asian or be 
Western. But our churches and our parents want us to be Asian. And everyone 


else wants us to be and to act Western. The resulting pressure can make us 
uncomfortable. ..° 


While some students have struggled, others have succeeded in embracing both ethnic and 
national identities. Embracing both identities gives the students more options. It also requires 
ongoing discernment: one must select which cultural elements to embrace or employ depending 
on the circumstances.° 

The addition of a religious identity may exacerbate cultural identity confusion. Students 
who grow up between two cultural worlds (ethnic and national) must work to discern their 
specific cultural identity. When those students attend church, they are also encouraged to 
embrace a Christian identity. However, Christianity does not exist outside of specific cultural 
expressions. What does it mean to be Christian and Chinese American? What does it mean to be 
American and be Christian? What does it mean to be Chinese and Christian? What makes them 
different or the same as other Christians in their school? As students become Christian because 
no one is born a Christian, does their religious identity add to their cultural and national 


identities, or is it foundational to their assumed identities? 


The Problem in My Ministry Setting 


The Chinese Bible Church of Greater Lowell (CBCGL) began as a fellowship group of 
the Chinese Bible Church of Greater Boston, located in Lexington, MA. On January 22, 1989, 
worship services began to be held at the Peter Riley Elementary School in Lowell, MA. When 


the fellowship group, led by Rev. Gene Liu, grew to around 80 members, it planted a church in 


5. Janette Yep et al., Following Jesus Without Dishonoring Your Parents (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity 
Press, 1998), 81-85. 


6. Fenggang Yang, Chinese Christians in America: Conversion, Assimilation and Adhesive Identities 
(University Park, PA: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 1999), 185. 


Chelmsford, MA, following a short stint in Woburn, MA. The church plant was called the 
Chinese Bible Church of Greater Lowell after the name of its mother church, the Chinese Bible 
Church of Greater Boston. 

CBCGL has grown to over 350 regular attendees, serving highly educated Chinese 
immigrant families by providing Mandarin, Cantonese, and English worship services throughout 
its over 30-year history. CBCGL exists as three congregations (Mandarin, Cantonese, and 
English) and two ministries (Youth and Children) in one church. CBCGL draws the majority of 
its members from the Chinese population living in and near the Merrimack Valley in 
Massachusetts’ Middlesex County. Specifically, Westford, Acton, and Andover — all in 
Massachusetts — are the top three towns that contribute to the membership of CBCGL. Like the 
Chinese community in the area, CBCGL members tend to be highly educated and encourage 
their children to pursue high educational achievement. 

I have served CBCGL for the past 15 years. I spent the first two and a half years in the 
Children’s Ministry, with occasional service in the Youth or English Ministries. In 2008, I 
became the Youth Minister at CBCGL. I served in the role of Youth Minister or Youth Pastor for 
over 12 years. During that time, I had the pleasure and privilege of working with predominantly 
second-generation Chinese Americans aged 12 to 18. These students constituted a little over one- 
sixth of the total annual number of attendees of CBCGL, with over 60 students who regularly 
participated in the youth group. The majority of these students grew up in an American culture 
different from their parents’ culture, who are immigrants from Taiwan, China, or other areas 
whose primary language is Chinese (Mandarin and Cantonese). This cultural difference is 


displayed in various areas, such as preferred language, dress, priorities, and values. 


The teenagers with whom I have worked have expressed and experienced these feelings 
of cultural pressure. Second-generation Chinese American adolescents may fit in, but not all the 
time. Alternatively, they find that they do not fit in either cultural context, depending on with 
whom they are interacting. This leads to questions: Are they Chinese American? Are they 
American Chinese? Are they something else? For example, students at CBCGL experience 
confusion when their parents have encouraged the pursuit of Christ on Friday Nights and Sunday 
mornings but have also insisted on the pursuit of academic success on every other day of the 
week. These students do not know which value matters most: being a Christian or pursuing 
academic excellence (as if the two are mutually exclusive). 

These students have tried to understand who they were amid the differences between 
themselves and their parents. Students also worked to understand who they were in their 
experiences with peers and adults at school who were not second-generation Chinese Americans. 
These experiences have caused confusion, leading to the ambivalence, as mentioned earlier, 


related to cultural identity. 


The Thesis-Project 
Some studies of Asian American churches have shown that second-generation Chinese 
American Christians have highlighted the importance of their Christian identity. Fenggang Yang 
argues that Christian identity is additive for second-generation Chinese Americans.’ Antony 
Alumkal argues that second-generation individuals consider their Christian identity to supersede 


their ethnic and national identities.* But neither author explains how second-generation Chinese 


7. Yang, Chinese Christians in America, 183. 


8. Antony William Alumkal, Asian American Evangelical Churches: Race, Ethnicity, and Assimilation in 
the Second Generation. (New York: LFB Scholarly Publishing LLC, 2003), 96, 174, 178, ProQuest Ebook Central, 
https://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/reader.action?docID=3016720. 


American Christians come to these positions regarding their Christian identity. Moreover, neither 
author explores if Christian identity is truly additive, if it supersedes other identities, or if it 
should be conceived of as foundational to ethnic and national identities. 

Through teaching a 13-week lesson series, I hypothesized that Chinese American college 
students would gain some of the tools needed to navigate the process of identity development by 
encouraging them first to establish the foundational identity of a Christ-follower. I aimed to 
provide second-generation Chinese Americans with a mental framework to guide the identity 
development process. Using the framework would enable college students to confidently 
negotiate the cultural divides that come with being second-generation Chinese American. 

Thesis-Project Assumptions 

I based my hypothesis on some assumptions. One assumption was that the population of 
participants would be Chinese American. The participants who are Chinese Americans have 
cultural ties to locations where individuals speak Chinese. Some participants may have identified 
as Taiwanese American or Vietnamese American, though their families spoke Mandarin, 
Cantonese, or English at home. These participants were referred to as Chinese Americans 
throughout the project. Thus, throughout the project, the term “Chinese” refers to people 
descended from individuals from the People’s Republic of China, Taiwan, or other places that 
speak Mandarin or Cantonese. 

Assumptions were also made regarding the experience of participants in the project. I 
assumed that some second-generation Chinese American teenagers and young adults did not 
realize they lived between two cultural worlds. While they experienced competing cultural 
values, they were not cognizant of the cultural differences or did not have the vocabulary to 


express the observed differences. I assumed that some participants realized they live between 


10 


two seemingly mutually exclusive worlds of ethnic and national cultural identities. These young 
people were cognizant of the differences which exist between the two cultural identities. I further 
assumed that some participants have worked to navigate the disconnect between their ethnic 
identity, national identity, and religious identity. 

I made additional assumptions regarding the knowledge of the participants in the project. 
I assumed that the majority of participants did not have a sociological understanding of their 
experience. Sociological terms and ideas needed to be explained and applied. I further assumed 
that their communities had not previously given the majority of the participant’s vocabulary and 
a mental framework for understanding the interplay between and development of their ethnic, 
national, and religious cultural identities. 

I also assumed that a handful of the participants had heard this content before. I taught 
the lesson series to Junior High and High School students at CBCGL from September 2020 to 
January 2021. High School graduates in 2021 were also eligible to participate in the project as 
rising College Freshmen during the summer of 2021. Their responses to the survey were 
captured in questions that applied only to them so that their data, while anonymous among them, 
could be analyzed separately. I did this so that these repeat participants did not skew the data 
seeking the amount of change in understanding. Furthermore, those who had previously heard 
this lesson series provided valuable feedforward in preparing the lessons. 

These assumptions were vital because I aimed to test the lesson series’ effectiveness to 
provide a mental framework for navigating the cultural divide. Each of these assumptions 


influenced the specific content, the delivery, and the application of the lesson series. 
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Remaining Chapters 

CHAPTER 2: Biblical and Theological Foundations 

Given that second-generation Chinese Americans generally experience the feeling of 
being an outsider in their identity development and cultural settings, I highlighted biblical themes 
that could help them know what to do. Specifically, I sought to encourage the acceptance of a 
Christian identity. They could use this foundational identity in navigating specific cultural 
settings. For example, a Christian identity can help students handle the feelings of being an 
outsider. Specifically, I applied the categories of Christian identity, Christian sojourner identity, 
and Pauline identity to help second-generation Chinese Americans understand, embrace, and live 
out their own identities. 

Christian Identity 

A theological or religious identity begins with belief. Christians have specific beliefs 
about Jesus, having put their trust in him for salvation. The message of salvation is known as the 
gospel. Christian identity is strengthened and refined through the articulation of the gospel. 

Before belief happens, before Jesus can be the center of one’s life, the Spirit of God 
works to create understanding which results in belief. Christian identity begins when the Holy 
Spirit graciously gives a new identity through belief in the gospel. This doctrine is known as 
being born again. Once an individual has been born again, they have a Christian identity. 

Christian Sojourner Identity 

Having established the basics of Christian identity, I studied three different categories 
related to a Christian as an outsider. I looked into the biblical record to understand the socio- 
historical and theological topics of aliens, sojourners, and pilgrims, doing an exhaustive word 


study related to these terms. I also obtained information related to sojourner theology and 
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insights into being religious outsiders from the work of Stanley Hauerwas and William Willimon 
in their book Resident Aliens. 

If a Christian is a sojourner, is there any place that they belong? Building on the 
knowledge of Christian identity and sojourner theology, I looked at three different theological 
analogies for belonging in the family of God. I specifically studied the theme of belonging 
through the blood of Christ, through becoming part of God’s family, and through discrimination 
related to or exclusion from others. Each theme affirms that an individual belongs in the family 
of God for a specific reason and a specific purpose. 

Pauline Identity 

Finally, I considered how Paul was exemplary in expressing his Christian, ethnic and 
national identities. Paul expresses his Christian identity in Philippians 3:1-11 and other passages. 
Paul displayed Christian behaviors such as living an exemplary life and living as witnesses to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. Taking a further look at Paul’s life, we can see how belief in Jesus 
changes what is foundational in their identity. Paul also provides an example to emulate as he 
navigated his cultural identity, being and behaving as a Christian first while living out both an 


ethnic (Jewish) and national (Roman) identity. 


CHAPTER 3: Literature Review 

With an understanding of the problem and how biblical and theological themes address 
the issues of marginality and identity development, I reviewed literature that would pertain to my 
thesis statement. I needed a better understanding of the realities of cultural identity development 
for second-generation Chinese Americans to write the lesson series, as I am not ethnically a 


second-generation individual, nor do I have Chinese ethnicity. During my research, two primary 
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questions arose. First, what is the place or role of Christian identity in a believer’s life? Second, 
how does Christian sojourner identity relate to the “perpetual foreigner” stereotype? The chapter 
concludes with a summary of the resources I used, from least helpful to most helpful. 
The Place or Role of Christian Identity 

I relied on the work of editor Dr. Russell Jeung in his book, Sustaining Faith Traditions, 
to understand ways that Chinese Americans process their religious identity with their ethnic 
identity as Chinese American or Asian American. I interacted with the work of Fenggeng Yang 
to understand how Chinese American Christians utilize different cultural elements in their 
cultural and religious identity formation. I also depended on Antony Alumkal’s work to provide 
a comparison with Yang’s work regarding the role that Christian identity has in the lives of 
second-generation Chinese Americans. Furthermore, I surveyed other works, such as articles, 
books, and videos on Chinese American cultural identity, its development, and its interaction 
with Christian identity. 

The Place or Role of Sojourner / Foreigner Identity 

I read Derek Chang’s book Citizens of a Christian Nation, which detailed historical 
attempts at Christian witness to Chinese immigrants during the Reconstruction Era and beyond. 
He hypothesizes that American Christian missionaries furthered the marginality of Chinese 
immigrants even if they were well-intentioned, seeking to share the gospel, contributing to the 
“perpetual foreigner” stereotype experienced by Chinese Americans today. 

I seek to address the potential pitfalls of the “perpetual foreigner” stereotype by 
delineating how Christian sojourner identity differs from the stereotype. I relied on the work of 
Jannette Ok to begin the discussion. Along with the research on biblical references related to 


aliens, sojourners, and pilgrims, I benefitted from the analysis of Dr. Jeung in his webinar, “The 
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Perpetual Foreigner and Citizenship in Heaven.” J also refer to articles and other scholarly works 
that address Christian sojourner identity or the “perpetual foreigner” stereotype. 
The Place or Role of Research in Understanding the Above Issues 
The chapter concludes with a brief representation of the resources consulted on Chinese 
identity development and Christian identity development. I explain which resources I found to be 


least helpful to those I found most helpful, considering chapter three’s focus. 


CHAPTER 4: Project Design and Methodology 
Thesis-Project Design 

I designed and delivered a 13-week lesson series called “Between Two Worlds” after 
completing research in religious and cultural identity development. The curriculum covers the 
categories of believing, being, belonging, and behaving. I divided each category into three 
lessons that further explained and applied the category. Under the category of believing, students 
discussed The Gospel, Jesus at Center, and Jesus Changes Everything. Students covered lessons 
such as Aliens Among Us, I am a Sojourner, and On the Move within the being category. Under 
the belonging category, the participants considered lessons on Belonging By Blood, By 
Discrimination, and Part of the Family. In the category of behaving, students discussed how to 
live or act through lessons titled Model Living, Living as Witnesses, and Living Between Two 
Worlds. Through teaching and small group discussion, participants gained the knowledge 
necessary to engage with culture, discipleship, and Christian identity issues. 

The focus group for this lesson series was the English-speaking college students and 
young adult leaders at the Chinese Bible Church of Greater Lowell (CBCGL). This is a group of 
approximately 20 to 30 individuals aged 18 to 28. I taught the curriculum weekly during the 


Friday Night Fellowship gatherings between May and August of 2021. The lessons themselves 
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were between 25 to 35 minutes long, which allowed for an equal amount of discussion (guided 
by the participants). 

I conducted original research through this lesson series to test my hypothesis. At the 
beginning of the lesson series, I obtained informed consent from my participants. Then I 
administered an initial survey — to gain exploratory data, which gave me a sense of how students 
developed identity prior to the lesson series (see Appendix C). After the lesson series, I 
administered another survey similar to the first, with slight variation, to gain comparative 
qualitative and quantitative data (see Appendix C). The qualitative data reveals how college 
students or young adults changed regarding how they navigate identity development issues. I 
used this data to assess the effectiveness of the curriculum in equipping them to navigate a 
variety of cultural settings. The quantitative data explored if the curriculum had any bearing on 
their conception of the task of cultural identity development. 

Thesis-Project Implementation 

I implemented the thesis project during the summer of 2021. The lesson series was taught 
and discussed for 13 weeks, having been divided into four sections of three lessons each, with an 
introductory lesson. I taught the lesson series at CBCGL, located in Chelmsford, MA, even 
though other Chinese churches are located in the Middlesex County of Massachusetts. The 
project was also limited to those individuals who are second-generation Chinese Americans. 
Other individuals at CBCGL are first-generation immigrants, but they do not have the same 
experience in the difficulty of competing ethnic and national identities. 

Furthermore, the project was limited to second-generation individuals aged 18 to 28, even 
though the church has second-generation individuals aged 0 to 18 and some above 28. The age 


limitation ensured a basic level of participant understanding while leaving room for continued 
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identity formation and development. Finally, I delivered the lesson series in English without 
translation since English is the primary language of most second-generation Chinese Americans. 
Thesis-Project Results 

Chapter four continues with an analysis of the results of the project. Through a 
comparative analysis of the initial and final surveys, one can see the difference the lesson series 
made in the minds and lives of participants. The results section addresses what the most 
important aspect of their identity is. Chapter four concludes with an evaluation of the hypothesis. 

Qualifications of the Thesis-Project (Not included in Chapter 4) 

As if cultural and religious identity development were not tricky enough, I am doing this 
project as a Caucasian and thus a cultural outsider. I have no significant personal experience with 
feelings of marginality due to my ethnicity, except when I was traveling outside of the United 
States. I recognize the limitations of writing from a Western cultural perspective. 

Though I have no experiential knowledge of being a second-generation Chinese 
American, I have gained experience and understanding to teach on this topic. I have engaged in 
numerous conversations and have done personal research as a youth pastor, which has informed 
my thinking. I also have a Bachelor’s degree in Sociology. Culture and cross-cultural studies 
fascinate me. My studies in sociology related to culture have also informed my understanding of 
the gap between first- and second-generation immigrants. 

Additionally, I wrote a lesson series in 2010 regarding the attributes and characteristics of 
God called “Identity.” At the end of the lesson series, I asked two young adults to give a lesson 
on their identity as Christians who identify as Chinese American. Many students expressed that 
this one lesson was very beneficial as they thought about their own identity. Seeing the benefits 


of teaching these topics firsthand, I have desired to write a complete curriculum on Chinese 
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American and Christian identity development. This thesis-project gave me the time, focus, and 
motivation to produce the lesson series “Between Two Worlds,” which could help second- 
generation immigrants navigate religious and cultural identity development. 

I further understand that gaining information is only a part of what is necessary for 
identity formation, which happens throughout life. In adolescence, however, individuals test and 
accept identities that they will carry throughout life. The lesson series sought to provide a 
necessary mental framework that would be insufficient in forming a Christian identity in second- 
generation Chinese Americans apart from intentional discipleship through the community of 
faith. I recognize that limitation. Finally, while I have focused the application and 
implementation of this project on second-generation Chinese Americans, I hope that this lesson 
series could be quickly adapted to other immigrant church settings to help other second- 


generation Americans navigate the divides inherent in cultural identity development. 


CHAPTER 5: Outcomes and Conclusion 

Having laid out the results of the thesis-project in chapter four, chapter five turns to the 
next steps. In Opportunities for Further Research, I will provide suggestions for improving the 
lesson series — from suggestions for specific lessons to other suggestions for the type of research 
done. This portion of the chapter also highlights some resources for further research that I 
became aware of after completing my project. In Suggestions for Future Ministry, I will explain 
how the research and thesis-project will aid me in my ministry context. I will also provide 
suggestions for how the lesson series or research could benefit those in Chinese heritage 
churches or other less similar ministry settings. 

Assuming this series accomplishes what it was intended to do, I plan to provide it as a 


curriculum that could be used in other New England Chinese churches with second-generation 
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populations and possibly other ethnic churches. I will note any necessary adjustments to the 
series to remove specific references to CBCGL, my ethnic identity, or other references that are 
particular to my context. I hope that others can adapt and use the lesson series in their context to 
encourage students to learn and discuss issues related to cultural, national, and religious identity 


development for the glory of God alone. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Do you know what it means to be called a Christian? Do you realize that your identity, 
your understanding of who you are, shapes your hopes, desires, choices, and actions? An 
individual’s Christian identity even influences their other identities, such as their ethnic or 
national identities. For example, can a second-generation Chinese American confidently navigate 
the divides that exist between their ethnic and national identities? Is it necessary for them to 
express a Christian identity? By what means can they decide when to express a specific cultural 
identity? This chapter seeks to answer these types of questions through exploring some biblical 
themes and theological topics related to Christian identity,! applying them to second-generation 


Chinese Americans. 


Christian Identity 
An identity is a form of categorization. It is, in part, an individual’s understanding of 
similarity to others. This quality of sameness helps an individual identify with others. For 
example, people who like a particular sports team identify themselves with the category “fans” 
and identify with other fans. Identity is not only built on similarity. It is, in part, also built on 
distinctions between ourselves and others. Professor Phillip Hammack explains: “Identity is thus 


concerned with sameness and difference at the level of social categorization, group affiliation, 


1. For an extensive discussion regarding Christian identity see the work Christian Identity, edited by 
Eduards van der Borght, (Boston, MA: BRILL, 2008), ProQuest Ebook Central, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/ 
lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=3004264. 
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and intergroup relations, as well as at the level of individual consciousness or subjectivity.”” For 
example, those who identify as Christians do so in distinction from those who are not Christian. 
In short, identity is what makes me “me” and distinguishes between “me” and “you” and “them.” 

Christian identity builds on these definitions of identity. For example, Christian identity 
refers to sameness with those who identify as Christian and difference with those who do not. To 
call oneself a Christian implies that you possess those qualities and characteristics which all 
Christians possess. The communal qualities and obligations of Christians within Christian 
communities also help define Christian identity.? It also describes those qualities and features 
which make a Christian distinct, distinguishable from those who are not Christian.* 

Identity “in Christ” 

A Christian is someone who understands that they have placed their trust in Jesus Christ 
and belong to him. Another way to say this is that Christian identity is identity “in Christ.” The 
Apostle Paul asserts this specific definition of Christian identity when expressing his own 


995 


identity “in Christ.”° Paul understands that because he is “in Christ,” the things which are true of 


Christ are true of him. Because he is “in Christ,” Paul does not belong to himself. He belongs to 
Christ. Contributor to Christian Identity, Abraham Van De Beek explains: “[Christians] do not 


belong to themselves. They do not have their own identity. Their being is in Christ.”° Pastor 


2. Phillip Hammack, “Theoretical Foundations of Identity” in The Oxford Handbook of Identity 
Development, ed. Kate C. McLean and Moin Syed (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014), 12, ProQuest Ebook 
Central, https://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/reader.action?docID=18 14987. 


3. Francois P. Viljoen, "Righteousness and identity formation in the sermon on the mount." HTS 
Teologiese Studies 69, no. | (2013), 2, https://link. gale.com/apps/doc/A341262845/AONE?u=mlin_n_chelpubl& 
sid=AONE&xid=6b048db3. 


4. Viljoen, Righteousness and identity formation, |. 


5. Galatians 2:20; Philippians 3:7-11, cf. esp. v. 9. 
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Charlie Broxton argues that through union with Jesus, being found “in Christ,” the image of God 
is fulfilled in Christians. He writes: “Through union with Jesus, men and women can enter into 
an ever-deepening, identity-defining connection to God, resulting in an ever-increasing purpose- 


determining reflection of God.’ 


He explains elsewhere that an ever-deepening, identity-defining 
connection with God comes from a more profound love for God. The ever-increasing purpose- 
determining reflection of God expresses a love for our neighbors.* These defining and deepening 
connections come from being found “in Christ.” 

Union with Jesus, being found “in Christ,” is the defining characteristic of Christian 
identity because of who Jesus is. Jesus Christ is the source and enabler of Christian identity. In 
John 15, Jesus uses the metaphor of a vine and branches to highlight his role as the source and 
enabler of Christian identity. As the vine, Jesus acts as the source of life for his disciples. Just as 
a branch cannot bear fruit apart from the vine, so too, they cannot produce a life pleasing to God 
apart from him. Jesus creates fruit in the lives of his disciples through their connection with him. 
As a branch bears fruit through connection to the vine, so too, Jesus creates Christian identity in 
his followers through their connection with him. 


Elsewhere, the Apostle Paul also argues that Christ is the head of the church.’ As the 


head, Jesus is the source of the Christian community and Christian identity.'° Through Christ’s 


6. Abraham Van De Beek, “Christian Identity is Identity in Christ” in Christian Identity, ed. Eduards van 
der Borght, (Boston, MA: BRILL, 2008), 17, ProQuest Ebook Central, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/ 
detail.action?docID=3004264. 


7. Charlie Broxton, “The Image of God and Identity: Identity Formation in Emerging Generations.” (DMin 
diss., Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, 2020), 63, https://tren-com.proxy.gordonconwell.edu:2443/e-docs/ 
download2.cfm. 


8. Broxton, “Image of God and Identity”’, 212. 
9. Ephesians 4:15-16; Colossians 2:19. 


10. H. L. E. Luering, “Head.” in The International Standard Bible Encyclopaedia (Vol. 1-5) eds. J. Orr, J. 
L. Nuelsen, E. Y. Mullins, & M. O. Evans, (Chicago: The Howard-Severance Company, 1915), 1348. 
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work in and through believers, the body of Christ builds itself up in love. Commentator Francis 
Foulkes writes, “Growth, and indeed every activity of the members, is from him as source and 
under his direction. The members can be healthy and strong only as each is dependent on him.”"! 
Jesus, as the vine and as the head of the body, is the source of Christian identity. 

Jesus is also the enabler of Christian identity. Jesus is the one who works through his 
people to bear fruit. The fruit produced by being found “in Christ” is not simply the fruit of the 
Spirit (Gal. 5:22-23) or more converts. The fruit produced by Christ includes Christian identity. 
Pastor Broxton explains, “Jesus is the enabler of the image of God in humanity. He is the way 
humans can be transformed into the image of God; it is Jesus alone who enables the people of 
God to become what God intended.” !? Who we are as Christians — our Christian identity — is 
enabled and determined by Christ. 

The fruit produced by Christ in and through his disciples determines Christian identity 
and proves it. As people produce fruit, they prove their Christian identity. Jesus says in John 15:8 
that those who bear fruit prove that they are his disciples. When those found in Christ produce 
fruit consistent with Christian identity, they prove they are Christ’s disciples, bringing glory to 
God. 

Jesus, as the vine, is the source of Christian identity. Jesus, the one who produces fruit in 
and through the disciples, is the enabler of Christian identity. Jesus Christ is also the foundation 
of Christian identity. The analogy of Christ as the cornerstone expresses this truth. A cornerstone 
determines the strength and structure of the building, as it is the first stone laid in a building’s 


foundation. In Ephesians 2:19-20, Paul explains that the community Christians have, being 


11. Francis Foulkes, Ephesians: An Introduction and Commentary (Tyndale New Testament Commentary, 
Vol. 10), (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1989), 130. 


12. Broxton, “Image of God and Identity”, 114, 134. 
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“fellow citizens with the saints and members of the household of God, [is] built on the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the cornerstone.”'? We have a 
Christian identity because we belong to the household of God, which declares that we “are no 
longer strangers and aliens (from God).”'* Jesus is the essential part of the foundation of 
Christian community and Christian identity.!> 

The truth that Jesus is the source, enabler, and foundation of Christian identity is 
significant for all Christians, but it can be applied directly to second-generation Chinese 
Americans. For example, the truth that Jesus is the source and enabler of Christian identity 
counters ethnic and national expectations. Within Chinese culture, performance gives an 
individual value. American culture also monetizes academic, musical, or physical performance in 
a sport through scholarships. One’s ability to perform or achieve determines the dollar value 
awarded in college. The Christian message of the grace of God, which creates new life, counters 
the existentialist messages from both cultures, which say “you are what you do.” 

Since Jesus is the source and enabler of Christian identity, Christian identity is not 
something that we can produce. We do not make ourselves Christians. Christian identity is 
received. It is a gift of grace (defined here as unmerited favor explained in the Gospel). Our 
performance does not enable Christian identity; Christ’s grace does. That Christ’s grace enables 
Christian identity is evident from the analogy of the vine and the branches, where Christ 
produces fruit through his disciples. Paul describes this fruit in Philippians 1:11 as the “fruit of 


righteousness.” Righteousness (defined here as being declared right with God and doing right 


13. cf. Acts 4:11-12. 
14. Ephesians 2:19; cf. Ephesians 2:12. 


15. I will argue in Chapter 3 why I believe Christian identity is foundational to other identities (ethnic, 
national, etc). 
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things) is the result of a relationship with Jesus. Similarly, Christian identity is rooted in a 
relationship with Jesus, possible only by his grace, not by works.!° 

Grace can be a difficult concept for second-generation Chinese Americans.” It is a 
concept that counters their cultural experiences. Chinese Americans learn about the grace of God 
in the Gospel. Professors Benjamin Shin and Sheryl Silzer explain in their book, Tapestry of 
Grace: 

Asian Americans who have been strongly influenced over their lifetime with an 

emphasis on duty in regards to their religious service, often feel tired or even 

burned out... many Asian Americans have seen their relationship with God 

reduced to being just a religion of duty and good works. Thus, the emphasis on 

the Gospel has created freedom and provided a breath of fresh air to all who hear 

and respond to it.'® 
In the Gospel, second-generation Chinese Americans come to learn that God accepts them not 
based on their perceived worth derived from their actions but based on Christ’s work. The 
Apostle Paul writes about the life-giving, fruit-bearing word of truth in Colossians 1:5-6: “Of 
this you have heard before in the word of truth, the gospel, which has come to you, as indeed in 
the whole world it is bearing fruit and increasing—as it also does among you, since the day you 
heard it and understood the grace of God in truth...” As second-generation Chinese Americans 
accept the Gospel of God’s grace, they can give up trying to be worthy of God’s love and rest in 


God’s mercy and favor. Resting in God’s mercy and grace leads to confidence in identity 


development. 


16. Ephesians 2:8-9. 


17. Jeremy Yong, Why Grace is Hard for Me as an Asian American, The Gospel Coalition, November 17 
2016, https://www.thegospelcoalition.org/article/why-grace-is-hard-for-me-as-asian -american/. 


18. Benjamin C. Shin and Sheryl Tagaki Silzer, Tapestry of Grace: Untangling the Cultural Complexities 
in Asian American Life and Ministry (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 2016), 58-59. 
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Second-generation Chinese American teenagers benefit from understanding God’s grace 
while also working out the expectations of competing ethnic and national identities. Professor 
Kevin Gushiken explains how Christian identity (which he terms “the transformed perspective’) 
can help individuals live between two competing sets of expectations. He writes: 

On one end of the scale is self-worth that is attached to achievement. For the 

adolescent this means obtaining good grades, pursuing future success, and 

enjoying a positive standing in society. The opposite end of the continuum is 

emptiness towards one’s self resulting in an unmotivated approach to life. The 

transformed perspective comes when a person finds his worth in redemption. It is 

at this point one discovers his worth is not attached to what he does but who he is 

in Christ. The foundation is therefore grace leading to a life that is motivated by 

the gift of life rather than a need for validation through personal achievement. '® 
Gushiken rightly points out that as individuals come to know who they are in Christ, they gain a 
transformed perspective. From a place of confidence in the redemption of Christ, Christians can 
experience freedom from the expectation of cultures which say that they must perform to be 
valued. They can also be freed from apathy knowing that their life matters because Christ gave 
his life for them. Christians can return to Christ, the foundation of Christian identity, made 
available to them by grace. Returning to Christ will enable them to live “motivated by the gift of 
life,” which runs counter to the motives and expectations of ethnic and national cultural 
expression. 

Embracing a Christian identity through the gracious work of Jesus provides freedom and 
confidence in identity formation and motivates reconciliation. When second-generation Chinese 
Americans find themselves at odds with their parents, they may seek freedom from their parents. 


They may even begin to resent their parents and their parent’s culture. Misunderstanding mounts 


as miscommunication continues. Accepting the grace of Christ, who is the source, enabler, and 


19. Kevin M. Gushiken, “Nurturing Spiritual Identity Formation in Youth Curriculum From the 
Theological-Psychological Approach of James Loder,” Christian Education Journal: Series 3, Vol. 7, No. 2, 2010, 
325. 
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foundation of Christian identity, helps teenagers to seek understanding, moving towards 
reconciliation with their parents. Christ’s acceptance through grace enables and motivates grace 
to others, making reconciliation possible. Professor of Sociology Antony Alumkal explains: 
“The reconciliation process does not involve casting off ethnic and racial identities, but allowing 
these to be transcended by a more fundamental identity “in Christ.””° Having a fundamental 
identity “in Christ” is an outworking of the Gospel which enables second-generation Chinese 
Americans to pursue reconciliation with their parents or even reconciliation across ethnic lines. 

Belonging to Christ 

Being “in Christ” can be further expressed as belonging to Christ. Looking at identity 
from the perspective of belonging to Christ conveys two main ideas. First, Christ has made us 
part of his family. He has given us his family name. We belong to him.”! We also identify with 
others by our relationship to Christ. This idea finds expression in the biblical analogy of the 
church as the body of Christ. Paul writes in 1 Corinthians 12:14: “For just as the body is one and 
has many members, and all the members of the body, though many, are one body, so it is with 
Christ.””? In this verse, Christ is not simply identified as the head of the body, as Paul expresses 
elsewhere.”* Paul explains that Christ is the body. Christians, along with others, are part of the 


body, part of Christ. Because we are his body, we belong to him. 


20. Antony William Alumkal, Asian American Evangelical Churches: Race, Ethnicity, and 
Assimilation in the Second Generation (New York: LFB Scholarly Publishing LLC, 2003), 75, ProQuest Ebook 
Central, https://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/reader.action?docID=3016720. 


21. Mark 9:41; John 3:29; John 8:47; Romans 1:6; Romans 7:4; Romans 14:8; 1 Cor. 15:23; also Jeremy 
Linneman, “What Our Search for Belonging Reveals,” The Gospel Coalition, June 28, 2019, 
https://www.thegospelcoalition.org/article/search-belonging/. 


22. cf. 1 Corinthians 12:20; Romans 12:5. 
23. Ephesians 4:15-16; Colossians 2:19. 
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Second, belonging to Christ implies that he owns us. He stands as Lord over us. He is the 
one who tells us what to do. When we become Christians, God brings us out of the kingdom of 
this world into the kingdom of Christ.*4 Because we belong to Christ, we no longer live for 
ourselves, but we live for him. The Apostle Paul writes in Romans 7:4, “Likewise, my brothers, 
you also have died to the law through the body of Christ, that you may belong to another, to him 
who has been raised from the dead, in order to bear fruit for God.” Christians belong to Jesus 
Christ, the one raised from the dead, in order that they may bear fruit for God, possible only by 
his grace. 

The fact that we belong to God through Christ is an integral part of Christian identity 
because identity includes the groups to which we belong. These groups create and shape the 
identity we carry as Christians. The specific labels or types of Christian are not pertinent to the 
discussion at hand. What matters for identity formation as a Christian is understanding the means 
that enable our belonging to Christ. The means of belonging are important because they shape 
how we understand who we are. Furthermore, as explained below, they have similarities with 
how immigrants teach the next generation why they belong. We belong to Christ in three ways: 
by blood, by family, and by discrimination. 

By Blood 

One of the ways that an individual can know that they belong to a specific group is 
through an appeal to blood. This appeal to blood validates an individual’s belonging, as 
evidenced by blood brothers or in claims to ancestry. Blood provides a powerful argument for 


belonging, providing clear boundaries for who is “in”. 


24. John 15:19; Colossians 1:13; Colossians 2:20; 1 Thessalonians 5:5, 8. 
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The blood of Christ also enables belonging. For example, Paul writes in Ephesians 2:13, 
“But now in Christ Jesus you who once were far off have been brought near by the blood of 
Christ.” In the verses prior, Paul explains that the Gentiles are physically different from Jews. 
They are “the uncircumcision,” separate and distinct from those who were “the circumcision.” 
However, their physical difference was not their biggest problem. Their biggest problem was that 
they were separated from God. Paul uses five different phrases to elaborate on their separation 
from God. Now, “in Christ,” those who were once far off have been brought near. They have 
come to belong to God “in Christ.” The “blood of Christ” has made this possible. In other words, 
the Gentiles can know that they belong to God in Christ because of the blood shed by Christ. 

The blood of Jesus makes it possible for anyone, including Gentiles, to have a restored 
relationship with God, one characterized by love, not wrath. This restored relationship happens 
through the forgiveness of sin. What Jesus did on the cross, shedding his blood, fulfills the Old 
Testament sacrificial system, which relied on blood sacrifices.”> In this system, through the blood 
of an animal sacrificed on an individual’s behalf, that individual could be brought near, made 
right, reconciled to a restored relationship with God. Reconciliation was necessary because sin 
separates people from God.”° Blood poured out made people right with God again. 

Nevertheless, this sacrificial system was never able to make people perfectly, eternally 
right with God. That is why, in Hebrews 9:11-12, the author explains, “But when Christ 
appeared as a high priest of the good things that have come, then through the greater and more 
perfect tent (not made with hands, that is, not of this creation) he entered once for all into the 


holy places, not by means of the blood of goats and calves but by means of his own blood, thus 


25. Leviticus 1-7. 
26. Isaiah 59:2; cf. Genesis 3:24; Proverbs 15:8, 9, 26, 29. 
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securing an eternal redemption.” Jesus shed his blood to secure eternal redemption, enabling 
people to be brought back into God’s family. Through his shed blood, believers now identify as 
those who belong to God. 

Immigrant parents may also appeal to blood to help their second-generation children 
know that they belong. They remind their kids of their blood to establish a specific ethnic 
identity in their children. For example, the author of the book, Becoming Asian American, Nazli 
Kibria, writes of a Chinese American from Las Vegas named Meg: 

One of Meg’s most vivid early memories, from when she was about 8 years old, 

was that of a group of neighborhood children, primarily white, following and 

harassing her as she walked home from school. They pulled their eyelids up to 

make fun and chanted racial slurs. When Meg got home, her parents comforted 

her. Besides advising her to ignore the attacks, they also emphasized that she 

should take pride in her Chinese ancestry: “They told me not to pay any attention, 

that the kids were just ignorant and mean. They also told me that I was Chinese, it 

was in my blood, it wasn’t something to be ashamed of. It was one of the few 

times they actually talked about it, but I think it was really important to them that 

we be proud of being Chinese.””’ 

When Meg’s parents talked to her about the harassment she had experienced, they explained that 
she was Chinese. Her blood explained the physical characteristics she had. That was nothing of 
which to be ashamed. She belonged to the Chinese ethnic group by virtue of her “Chinese” 
blood. 

Meg’s parents implied that if you have the same blood as other Chinese people, you 
belong to the group of people who call themselves Chinese. Kibria explains: “In this conception, 
being Chinese or Korean is “given” or primordial, a matter of blood or shared descent from a 


common ancestor...Seen in this light, being Chinese or Korean is an essential, unalterable 


matter, rooted in the deep-seated, biological forces of blood.””* As second-generation immigrants 


27. Nazli Kibria, Becoming Asian American (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 2002), 42. 


28. Kibria, Becoming Asian American, 46. 
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recognize their blood, it confirms that they belong. This foundational, automatic, biological 
reality of blood helps them know and feel that they belong to their specific ethnic group. 

Christians do not possess the blood of Jesus as a biological reality in their lives. The 
blood of Jesus, however, is a theological means of indicating belonging to Christ. Christ’s blood 
explains who Christians are — they belong to Christ. This belonging is an essential, unalterable 
matter, rooted in the eternal, spiritual nature of Christ’s blood. This blood makes it possible to 
have a positive relationship with God which results in positive relationships with other people 
who share the same blood, the blood of Jesus. 

By Family 

Christians can know that they belong to God through Christ’s blood, but they can also 
know their identity through belonging to a family. A family is a place of belonging. An 
individual takes on an identity of daughter or son, brother or sister, husband or wife within a 
family. In the family, an individual learns how to behave as a representative of the family and 
that they belong as a member of the family. As an individual knows that they belong to a family, 
they make their family identity their own. 

The family of God provides the same opportunities. In the family of God, Christians can 
know how to behave and also that they belong. The Apostle John explains in 1 John 3:1a, “See 
what kind of love the Father has given to us, that we should be called children of God; and so we 
are.” God, in His love, has designated individuals to be his children, to be part of his family, 
through their belief in Jesus Christ. 7” Throughout God’s word, Christians are identified as 


belonging to the family of God primarily through their designation as children of God.*° As 
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God’s children, we can live out the implications of knowing that God chooses us to be part of his 


family, namely obeying his commands. We can also identify other members of the family of God 


t2! 


through their behavior and belief in Jesus Christ.’" The Apostle John explains in 1 John that 


correct belief (that Jesus is the son of God) and correct behavior (loving others and obeying his 
commands) confirm that we belong to the family of God. 

In the family of God, we learn how to behave, what is expected of us, and how to identify 
as children of God. Christians who have been born of God practice righteousness, love their 
brothers in deed and truth and keep God’s commandments.*? It is also in the family of God that 
Christians live out most of God’s commands. These commands are expectations for Christians 
within the family of God expressed in all the biblical commands which relate to “one another.”* 

Family is not only a place to learn how to behave. It is because of our family that we gain 
understanding and strength to behave in ways consistent with our Heavenly Father and Christ our 
brother. Theologians Stanley Hauerwas and William Willimon, in their book Resident Aliens, 
write: 

Through the teaching, support, sacrifice, worship, and commitment of the church, 

utterly ordinary people are enabled to do some rather extraordinary, even heroic 

acts, not on the basis of their own gifts or abilities, but rather by having a 


community capable of sustaining Christian virtue. The church enables us to be 
better people than we could have been if left to our own devices.*4 
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Christians can know that they belong to the church, to the family of God, made possible 
by God’s love. As part of the family, Christians learn how to live in certain ways that are faithful 
to the family identity. Because of their family participation, Christians can fulfill certain 
expectations. 

In God’s family, Christians can know that they belong and what it means to belong. The 
same is true of ethnic identity. Individuals learn their ethnic identity and belonging to a specific 
ethnic group through family participation and education regarding cultural community, practices, 
and traditions. 

Ethnicity is distinct from culture and race. An ethnic group is “a set of people who 
distinguish themselves socially from other groups primarily on the basis of cultural or national 
characteristics.”*> Ethnicity refers to experiences that help people identify with others in a group, 
making them different from another group which is evident in distinct types of food, clothing, 
values, and the like. First-generation parents may highlight family connection and expectations 
to bolster the ethnic identity in their children who are second-generation Chinese Americans. 
Professor of sociology Nazli Kibria explains: 

Even if the assimilating Asian is engaged with the ethnonational-origin 

collectivity in only loose and minimal ways, acknowledged membership holds 

some advantages. Paramount among them is the ever-present possibility of being 

part of a dense community with a rich and well-defined cultural tradition, in 

which members feel and experience a deep and extensive sense of belonging and 

support, as well as distinction and pride.*° 


Pride in ethnic identity can be expressed in various ways, such as insistence by the first- 


generation that the second-generation learn the language. Understanding cultural practices within 
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and among the family also encourages the embrace of a specific ethnic identity. Through family 
and family participation within Chinese communities, second-generation Chinese Americans 
learn that they belong due to their ethnicity. Because second-generation Chinese Americans can 
understand ethnic belonging, they can also more easily grasp that they belong to Christ due to 
being part of God’s family. 

By Discrimination 

An individual can know that they belong through blood and through being part of a 
family. Individuals can also learn belonging through negative experiences. In other words, 
individuals can know that they belong to a specific group because they are different or perceived 
as different from another individual or group. Discrimination takes place when these differences 
lead to negative comments or actions. Discrimination is understood here as exclusion from a 
group or harmful limitations placed on an individual by others. When an individual experiences 
discrimination, they can know that they do not belong to the group which is excluding them. 
Instead, they come to recognize the identity they have been assigned, which is causing their 
exclusion or persecution. 

Second-generation Chinese Americans may experience discrimination against them. This 
suffering is often the result of racism. Racism is discrimination against others due to their 
physical or biological characteristics. One unfortunate reality in America is that many Asian 
Americans experience racism, even today. Chinese Americans, in particular, saw an increase in 
discrimination, racist comments, and hate crimes directed towards them in 2020 and 2021, much 


of it related to the Coronavirus pandemic.*’ 
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For second-generation Chinese Americans, the suffering they experience due to racism 
communicates that they are different, foreign, outsiders. In response, parents may work to help 
their children deal with racism by embracing their ethnic identity. As Kibria notes, one strategy 
parents employ is to tell their kids to take pride in being Chinese.** Pride in their identity is 
encouraged to counter the shame that may come from discriminatory racism. These parents 
encourage their kids to remember who they are and to whom they belong, without carrying the 
shame of racism. 

Parents may also encourage their children to achieve academically, not only as a part of 
their cultural values but as a way to counteract the effects of racism. Kibria provides an example 
of this specific counsel given to a Chinese American named Jenny: “When we were little kids 
and people made fun of us, [my parents] would say, ‘You have to prove that you’re better. You 
have to do better than them at school and everything you do. Because people have these 
perceptions, you have to prove them wrong. You have to do better.””°? 

Second-generation Chinese American Christians have a different option as they follow 
Christ. Jesus told his disciples, in the Sermon on the Mount (in Matthew 5:10), “Blessed are 
those who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” When 
Christ’s followers experience persecution for doing what is right, for doing the will of God, they 
know that they belong to the family of God, that they are part of the kingdom of heaven. 
Through doing what is right, others see them as different. Others reject or insult them for being 


different, being righteous. Jesus said that those who experience this kind of discrimination are 
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blessed. Jesus expands this idea in Matthew 5:11-12: “Blessed are you when others revile you 
and persecute you and utter all kinds of evil against you falsely on my account. Rejoice and be 
glad, for your reward is great in heaven, for so they persecuted the prophets who were before 
you.” Jesus warns his followers that they can expect to suffer. Instead of seeking to avoid 
suffering, suffering on account of Christ connects Christians with the line of faithful servants of 
God. In other words, one blessed result of persecution is that Christians can know that they 
belong to Christ. 

The Apostle Peter addresses the persecution of Christians in his day when he writes in 1 
Peter 4:14, “If you are insulted for the name of Christ, you are blessed, because the Spirit of 
glory and of God rests upon you.”*° Christians can expect to be insulted or slandered by virtue of 
their likeness to Christ, making them different from the world. Suffering for the name of Christ is 
blessed evidence that the Spirit of glory and of God rests upon us. Suffering for righteousness, 
for the name of Christ, proves that an individual belongs to Christ. The insults of enemies 
confirm the Christian identity of those who suffer for Christ. 

As Chinese Americans experience discrimination, even racism, due to their perceived 
differences, they can look to Christ. He knows what it is like to suffer unjustly. He knows what it 
is like to be hated for doing good. He can help them to endure suffering through the example he 
has provided. He can even use their suffering for good, as they put their trust in him.*! 

Suffering due to racism must be endured, because it will not go away. Even as parents of 
second-generation Chinese Americans inform their kids how to deal with racism, they may 


communicate that racism is inevitable, inescapable. As Kibria notes, these parents may give their 
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kids the idea that they “will always be outsiders by virtue of race.”*” While no one wants to 
experience racism which indicates that they are on the margins of the majority culture, being 
treated in a racist manner confirms that they belong to a specific ethnic group. 

While racists are wrong to assert that ethnic minorities are outsiders due to their physical 
characteristics, being an outsider, living in the margins is right for Christians. God calls 


Christians to understand themselves as aliens, sojourners, and pilgrims. 


Christian Sojourner Identity 


One aspect of Christian identity uses titles related to ethnicity and nationality to convey a 
specific type of being in the world. As Christians embrace being aliens, sojourners, and pilgrims, 
they can better understand their experiences of feeling like they do not belong or do not fit in. 
Moreover, recognizing that they are aliens, sojourners, or pilgrims changes how Christians think 
and act in all areas of their lives. Christian sojourner identity provides a home for these three 
related yet distinct ways of being a Christian. To begin with, Christians are aliens. 

Alien 

The term “alien” conveys the idea of being separate and distinct from another, being an 
outsider. It is used in American politics to describe those who do not have citizenship in 
America. When someone is an alien, they are “not from around here.” Popular culture represents 
aliens as strange, often human-like beings from another planet. The term ‘alien’ describes an idea 
or expression which is unfamiliar to the listener. The Bible even talks about aliens — namely, 


individuals who do not belong to the people of God. 
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The Bible expresses the idea of being an alien in different terms. For example, the term 
“foreigner” conveys the sense of being an alien. It refers to individuals outside of or enemies to 
the people of Israel,** those who belong to the people of God among the nations,“ or those who 
are generally unfamiliar.*° 

Beyond the term “foreigner,” the phrase “not of this world” expresses alien identity. For 
example, Jesus explains multiple times in the book of John that he and his followers are “not of 
this world.” Christians are those who have an alien identity. 

As Jesus is talking to the Jewish leaders and people, he tells them in John 8:23, “You are 
from below; I am from above. You are of this world; I am not of this world.” Jesus explained 
that he was different, not of this world, from heaven. Jesus claims in John 8:28-29 that he was 
different from his audience because he was from heaven, from God the Father, and was 
following God’s will—speaking truth from God. As such, Jesus was an alien, an outsider to the 
people and religious leaders of the day. 

His deviance from the stated behavior of the religious leaders led to conflict. Being an 
outsider is not always pleasant. Consider what Jesus said in John 15:18-19, “If the world hates 
you, know that it has hated me before it hated you. If you were of the world, the world would 
love you as its own; but because you are not of the world, but I chose you out of the world, 


therefore the world hates you.” Jesus points out that his followers would be hated because Jesus 
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chose them out of the world; they no longer belong to it. They belong in Christ so that what is 
true of him is true of them. Christians are not of this world as Jesus is not of this world. 

Jesus expresses his other-worldliness again in John 17:14-16 when he prayed: “TI have 
given them your word, and the world has hated them because they are not of the world just as I 
am not of the world. I do not ask that you take them out of the world, but that you keep them 
from the evil one. They are not of the world, just as I am not of the world.” Once again, Jesus 
highlights that the world will hate his followers because they are not part of the world. Christians 
are not of the world because they accept the word of Jesus, who is not of this world.*° 

In the fourth and final passage, John 18:35-36, Jesus is on trial before Pilate when he 
explains that he is not of this world, “Pilate answered, ‘Am I a Jew? Your own nation and chief 
priests have delivered you over to me. What have you done?’ Jesus answered, ‘My kingdom is 
not of this world. If my kingdom were of this world, my servants would have been fighting, that 
I might not be delivered over to the Jews. But my kingdom is not from the world.’” Jesus is 
confident in who he is because he knows that he belongs to God. Jesus is confident in who he is 
because he knows that his kingdom is not of this world. 

Jesus belonged to a different kingdom (the heavenly kingdom) and a different place 
(heaven). Jesus knew these things because of his identity as the Son of God. His understanding 
of himself as “‘alien” resulted in behavioral differences from the world. So too, Jesus’ followers 


are “not of this world.” In this way, they have an alien identity. 
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Christian Aliens 

As aliens, Christians have different beliefs from the world. For example, Christians 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.*” They are not of this world because they have 
Jesus as the foundation of their lives. They believe what God says about Jesus in the Bible. They 
value what Jesus values. Being a Christian means that an individual is an alien to the world in the 
area of beliefs. 

As aliens, Christians have beliefs that are different. Because they belong to Christ, they 
do not belong to the world. Their separation from the world does not mean that they cannot be 
part of clubs or other social groups and activities. It does mean that Jesus is not just someone 
they add to a list of important people. It means that going to church is not just another activity to 
add to the list of things to do. Instead, Christians belong to each other in the body of Christ.** 

As aliens, Christians also have behaviors that are different from the world. They are 
living for Christ’s kingdom. They love their enemies and pray for those who persecute them.” 
They bear witness about who Jesus is and what Jesus has done.*° They refrain from specific 
behaviors because they belong to Christ.*! 

Being a Christian means being an alien to this world: different in belief, belonging, and 
behavior. Being a Christian also means an individual is no longer alienated from God, living as 
an outsider with God. Paul says in Ephesians 2:12 that the Gentiles had been “alienated from the 


commonwealth of Israel and strangers to the covenants of promise, without hope and without 
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God in this world.” Because of who Jesus is and what Jesus has done, sinners can be brought 
near to God. Jesus is our peace, the one who reconciles us to God. Through Christ, all people 
have access to God the Father through the work of God the Holy Spirit. So, if we are in Christ, 


with Christ as our center, we are no longer alienated from God. 


Christian Second-Generation Chinese American Aliens 

Second-generation Chinese American Christians can relate to the experience of being an 
alien, not primarily due to the immigration status of their parents, but because of the experience 
of being different, feeling foreign. Filipino-American sports columnist Pablo S. Torre explains: 
“To be Asian American is to feel foreign. It’s to feel like you never really get to be American. 
It’s to feel forgotten, unrepresented, invisible—like your identity is flattened. As if all these 
millions of people, from all these very different countries actually all do just look the same.” 
Asian Americans, including but not limited to second-generation Chinese Americans, may 
experience the feeling of being marginalized. 

Theologian Jung Young Lee explains that in the classical understanding of marginality, 
individuals live as outsiders. He writes, “ethnic minorities, particularly we, Asian-Americans, are 
marginal people, who live in-between our Asian past and North American-ethnic present. Being 
in-between, we belong to neither.”°> Second-generation Chinese Americans may experience 
being in-between their ethnic identity (Chinese) and their national identity (American). What 


then can they do with their experience of marginality, of being in-between, or of being an 


outsider, of feeling like an alien? 
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One thing that second-generation Chinese Americans can do with their experiences of 
marginality is to embrace a Christian identity first. They can work to make their Christian 
identity foundational. In so doing, they will understand that it is good to be different as they 
follow Christ. When individuals follow Jesus, they do not have to fit in with their friends or 
extended family. They do not even have to keep trying to be “more American.” Their differences 
will come from being like Jesus because Christians are aliens. 

At this point, a caveat is necessary. Embracing being a Christian alien does not replace 
their ethnic or racial experiences of difference. Instead, being a Christian provides a way to 
understand and embrace the experience of being an outsider, an alien. When second-generation 
Chinese Americans confidently embrace their difference in Christ, they can express confidence 
and difference in various cultural settings. 

When second-generation Chinese Americans experience marginality, they can also turn 
to Christ because he can identify with their experiences of being an outsider, being in-between. 
Jesus knows what it is like to be misunderstood regarding his origins.** Jesus has experienced 
maltreatment because of his difference with others, particularly those in power — the religious 
authorities. Second-generation Chinese Americans can take their burdens to Jesus because he 
knows what rejection is like, and his burden is easy, his yoke is light, and he cares for his own.* 

More than gaining understanding and having someone who identifies with them, second- 
generation Chinese Americans can trust in Christ and experience belonging. They may not feel 
like they belong to their extended family. At times, they may experience being an outsider 


among their friends. The idea that they do not belong may cross their minds. However, in Christ, 
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they can have confidence that they belong to him, not as aliens in his eyes, but as beloved 
children who are aliens in this world because they belong to him. 

Christians, including those who are second-generation Chinese Americans, know that 
they are aliens in this world. They are not, however, merely aliens in the world. Christians are 
also passing through this world. Christians know that they are sojourners. 

Sojourners 

A Christian who understands themselves to be an alien does not belong to this world 
because they belong to Christ. This term, while helpful, does not fully express the experience of 
marginality lived out by second-generation Chinese Americans. The term “sojourner” adds 
additional complexity and perspective, which can be helpful to second-generation Chinese 
Americans. 

The verbal term “to sojourn” conveys the idea of passing through a place, being a 
temporary resident, or being an exile in a foreign land. The noun form, “sojourner,” conveys the 
idea of being an outsider, a traveler, a foreigner, or one who does not have full membership but 
who is a part of the community nonetheless. 

In the Old Testament, the Israelite community treated sojourners as members with some 
special rights. They had the same rights and responsibilities as the Israelites who lived in the 
land.°° Even if they had many of the same rights, they were known as those who were “other.” 
Because of the sojourner’s status as an outsider, they did not own land and were economically 


disadvantaged. For this reason, God commanded the Israelites to make special provisions for 
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sojourners.°’ Most importantly, God himself committed to caring for those who were 
sojourners.*® 

Those who belonged to God by faith were also often identified or identified themselves 
as sojourners.°’ Abraham is a notable example of a sojourner. His sojourning began as part of his 
father Terah’s move to Haran.® Then God told Abram to move to a new land, leaving his 
father’s home. Abram obeyed because God had promised him great things — a great nation, a 
great name, and great blessings.°! Through God’s command, Abram became a sojourner, living 
as a foreigner in a foreign land. 

While living in Canaan, God continued to make promises to Abram. God told him that he 
would have an heir — his very own son and Abram believed God.” Later, God repeated and 
amplified his promises to Abram and changed his name to Abraham, making him the father of 
many nations who would possess the land. God identified the land, in Genesis 17:8, as “the land 
of your sojournings, all the land of Canaan.” In this way, God himself identified Abraham as a 


sojourner. 
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After 25 years of sojourning in Canaan, God finally fulfilled his promise to Abraham 
and gave him a son by his wife Sarai, whose name he changed to Sarah.*4 Abraham and Sarah 
lived as sojourners, and they saw God provide. 

Abraham knew that God called him to be a sojourner. After Sarah died, he expressed this 
self-understanding to the Hittites, in Genesis 23:4, “I am a stranger and sojourner among you.” 
This sojourner identity helped Abraham to move freely between cultures: from Haran to Canaan, 
to Egypt, to the Negeb, to Canaan, to Gerar, to the land of the Philistines, back to the land of 
Canaan. He knew he was a sojourner and died as a sojourner — owning only a small piece of 
land, which he purchased for a burial plot. 

Abraham was an exemplary sojourner because of his faith in God’s promises, but there is 
an even more compelling example of sojourning in the Bible. The ultimate sojourner, the more 
authentic and better sojourner to whom Abraham’s sojourning points, is Jesus Christ. 

Jesus left his place in heaven to live on earth, becoming a man. He came to live on earth 
temporarily as a sojourner. He lived within a specific culture but grew up in multiple locations — 
Bethlehem, Egypt, and Galilee. Jesus lived his life as a sojourner through living a life of faith — 
listening to God the Father, doing the will of God the Father, calling people to follow Him and to 
put their faith in God the Father. He did not live by fear, or come to fight wars, or have any 
human foibles. Instead, he healed, restored, repaired, fed, cared for, and worked with and 


through his followers to bring about God’s kingdom on earth. 
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Christian Sojourners 

Those who follow Christ by faith are also known as sojourners. The Apostle Peter writes 
to elect exiles in 1 Peter 2:11, “Beloved, I urge you as sojourners and exiles to abstain from the 
passions of the flesh, which wage war against your soul.” These designations echo the Old 
Testament example of Abraham.® Christians today can see themselves as sojourners who are 
following the example of Abraham in three ways. 

As sojourners, Christians understand that their life in Christ begins and continues with a 
call to follow. Just as God called Abraham to go to a land which God would show him, so too, 
Christians are called to a life of faith by Christ when he says, “Follow me.” Jesus invited people 
into a life of discipleship, a life of sojourning, expressed in following him. There is no other 
way to begin the Christian life. Sojourning also characterizes the Christian life through the 
continued action of following Christ.°’ 

As sojourners, Christians follow Christ and live a life of faith, depending on the promises 
of God. Just as Abraham believed in God’s promises, so too, Christians depend on the promises 
of God, given to us in Christ. Because Jesus has promised in Hebrews 13:5, “I will never leave 
you nor forsake you,” we can live as sojourners, going wherever God calls us to go.® Because 
Jesus promised us rest in Matthew 11:23, saying, “Come to my all you who are weary and 
burdened and I will give you rest,” we can live as sojourners doing whatever it is that God calls 


us to do, even when it is culturally challenging. Jesus promised, in John 14:1-3, that he is going 
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to prepare a place for us, agreeing with the author of Hebrews when he writes in Hebrews 13:14 
that “here we have no lasting city, but we seek the city that is to come.” 

As sojourners, Christ calls Christians to follow him, living by faith in the promises of 
God. Christians also can live as sojourners, living in the world being a witness to who God is and 
what God is doing. God blessed Abraham so that he would be a blessing to others. So too, God is 
at work in those who follow him to bless the world through their witness to God’s character and 
work. Hauerwas and Willimon explain that the Sermon on the Mount points out what God is 
doing: 

The Sermon, by its announcement and its demands, makes necessary the formation of a 

colony, not because disciples are those who have a need to be different, but because the 

sermon, if believed and lived, makes us different, shows us the world to be alien, an odd 

place where what makes sense to everybody else is revealed to be opposed what God is 

doing among us.” 
As Christians live as sojourners in their cultural settings, distinct from them, they reveal what 
God is doing. Christians live distinctly, the same way that stars are in the sky, but distinct from 
it. Stars shine in the sky, which clearly distinguishes them from the darkness around them. So 
Paul urges Christians in Philippians 2:15 to “be blameless and innocent, children of God, without 
blemish in the midst of a crooked and twisted generation, among whom you shine as lights in the 
world.” 

Through being in the world, Christians can bless the world. One way that Christians can 
bless the world is by showing that it needs redemption. By sharing the goodness of God and 
man's great need, Christians can point to the redemption provided by Christ. Hauerwas and 


Willimon express this insight as they write, 


[T]he world needs the church because, without the church, the world does not 
know who it is. The only way for the world to know that it is being redeemed is 
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for the church to point to the Redeemer by being a redeemed people. The way for 

the world to know that it needs redeeming, that it is broken and fallen is for the 

church to enable the world to strike hard against something which is an alternative 

to what the world offers.”° 
Christian sojourners are a blessing to the world by living within any cultural setting without 
being fully part of it. In this way, they point to who God is and what God is doing, bringing 
God’s blessing to the world. 

Christian Second-Generation Chinese American Sojourners 

Second-generation Chinese American Christians can relate to the experience of being 
sojourners. They may feel like outsiders, but they live as people who are in both cultural worlds. 
Theologian Jung Lee explains this contemporary understanding of marginality: “a marginal 
person is in-both worlds without giving up either one. am more than an Asian because Iam an 
American, and I am more than an American because I am Asian.”"' Being an outsider, alien, and 
in-between cultural worlds is not the only authentic expression of marginality. Sojourners are 
those who live in-both cultural worlds. 

As sojourners, second-generation Chinese American Christians can confidently move in 
and out of the two main cultural worlds they find themselves in, through faith in Christ. To 
consistently live as sojourners, they need to live a life of faith — putting their trust in God and his 
promises. They are to trust in God as they work on identity development, cultural expectations, 
or even the unknown of growing in the knowledge of God. Embracing the understanding that 


Christians are sojourners as we follow Christ through faith will help second-generation Chinese 


Americans to move within cultures. 
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Second-generation Chinese Americans Christians who understand themselves to be 
sojourners know that they live in ethnic (Chinese) and national (American) cultures. By 
following Christ, they can see the alternate way of belonging in the kingdom of God. Second- 
generation Chinese Americans who follow Christ can see what is good, right, and true within 
each culture and what is bad, wrong, and false. They can see what is honoring to God and follow 
him in those things. For example, as Dr. Michelle Reyes writes, “Being in the in-between means 
we have the ability to transform the margins. As Asian American Christians, our response should 
not be to simply abandon the margins or remove ourselves from them, but rather to replace the 
margins of power and oppression we have experienced with the margins of love and service. The 
great example of this is Jesus.”’” Through being in both cultures, as Christian sojourners, second- 
generation Chinese Americans have the opportunity to bless others. They can make life better for 
others as advocates for the kingdom of God, calling others to follow Christ through their 


experience as sojourners. 


Pilgrims 

Second-generation Chinese American Christians can identify as aliens and sojourners to 
aid them in their identity development. They can also identify as pilgrims. A pilgrim is a person 
who is on the move with a destination in mind. Much of the identity of a pilgrim overlaps with 
the identity of a sojourner. The term “pilgrim,” however, does express distinct realities of the 
Christian life. Christians who are in the process of identity development can embrace a pilgrim 
identity as they recognize that they are also on the move, becoming Christlike. They can do so as 


they follow the example set by Ruth. 
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Though the author of Ruth does not explicitly state that Ruth the Moabitess is a pilgrim, 
the author does establish her as a pilgrim. Her journey from Moab to Israel, from one ethnic 
group to another, from one location to another, from pagan religion to faith in the Lord, is a 
model of what it means to be a pilgrim. Her pilgrimage to the town of Bethlehem highlights three 
realities of what it means to be a pilgrim. 

Pilgrims are people who embrace change. Ruth exemplifies this reality of a pilgrim life as 
she lived through changes in her family, her faith, and her focus. She was a Moabite who married 
an Israelite, changing her family. Ruth gave up worshiping Chemosh, the god of the Moabites, 
changing her faith. She changed her focus from seeking her own benefit to seeking the benefit of 
her mother-in-law. 

As people who embrace change, pilgrims are also people who aim at moving ahead. Ruth 
moved from her homeland to a new country. From the home she found in Bethlehem, she went 
to work in the fields. Ruth moved ahead as a pilgrim, essentially proposing to Boaz. As she 
traveled along new cultural paths to secure a new life, she kept moving. She forged ahead after 
she married Boaz, which changed how she was known. Throughout the book of Ruth, she is 
called “the Moabite.” After her marriage, others called her “the wife of Boaz.” Her identity 
changed as she was on the move. 

Pilgrims are also people who seek to display constancy. Ruth constantly pursued her goal 
of fidelity to the God of Israel through care for her mother-in-law. Ruth consistently did what 
was necessary to move towards her goal of fidelity to the God of Israel, leaving her father’s 
home, moving to a new land, working in a new field, obeying her mother-in-law, even 
continuing Naomi’s family line. Ruth did not let anything keep her from keeping her promise to 


Naomi, found in Ruth 1:16b: “Where you go I will go, and where you lodge I will lodge. Your 
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people shall be my people, and your God my God.” Through her fidelity, Ruth the pilgrim lived 
a life of constancy. 

Pilgrims not only live lives of change and constancy, but they also enjoy company. Ruth 
went motivated by the presence of and provision for her mother-in-law. She was not going to 
Israel alone; she went with Naomi. Ruth, the pilgrim, also found company in the fields of Boaz, 
seen in his care for her. When things were new and unexpected, Naomi and Boaz both helped 
Ruth know how to live in a new culture, following new cultural customs. Those who live like the 
pilgrim Ruth also find and enjoy company who help them navigate the road ahead. 

Christian Pilgrims 

To be a Christian is to be a pilgrim. Christian pilgrims change as they intentionally move 
towards a goal. The Bible describes the change that occurs when a person becomes a Christian as 
moving from darkness to light, from death to life, from being enemies of God to being the family 
of God, from the power of Satan to God.” This initial transformation begins a life of change. 

Pilgrim’s today are people who are on the move. They have not arrived at the goal yet, so 
they keep moving. Hauerwas and Willimon explain: “To launch out on a journey is to move 
toward some goal. Of course, in the journey of faith, we have no clear idea of what our end will 
be except that it shall be, and some true form, true and complete friendship with God.””* In 1 
John 3:2, the Apostle John notes that Christians journey towards the goal of becoming more and 
more like Jesus until one day we will be like him. Hauerwas explains further: “The Christian life 


is... a journey through which people are gradually and graciously transformed by the very 
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pilgrimage to which they have been called.”’° Being a pilgrim involves a change in goals and the 
changes that come with being on the move. For Christians today, these changes are seen in 
increased love, joy, patience, kindness, and other virtues. Christians change so that we seek to 
serve rather than seeking to be served as we follow Christ. In short, Christians change to become 
more and more like Jesus. 

Christian pilgrims not only live lives of change but also of constancy. Hauerwas and 
Willimon explain again: “A journey requires not only an end, a goal, but also the ability to keep 
at it — constancy. Travelers, in the midst of the vicissitudes of the journey, learn to trust one 
another when the going is rough.”’”° Since Christians are on the journey, moving towards the goal 
of the Christian life, they do not stop until they get to the goal. Even in the face of setbacks or 
difficulties, they keep moving towards the goal of being like Jesus and being with Jesus forever. 
They do not stop being a Christian just because something is difficult. They do not stop just 
because they do not understand everything. They keep at it. 

Just as Christian pilgrims live lives of change and constancy, so too, Christian pilgrims 
enjoy company. When a person becomes a Christian pilgrim, they belong to a new family, 
joining in the journey of Christians across the ages. Christian pilgrims, then, do not blaze new 
trails; they follow in the footsteps of other disciples who have gone before them. Hauerwas and 
Willimon write: “When we are baptized, we (like the first disciples) jump on a moving train. As 
disciples, we do not so much accept a creed, or come to a clear sense of self understanding by 


which we know this or that with utter certitude. We become part of the journey that began long 
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before we got here and shall continue long after we are gone.”’’ Since the journey began before 
we joined, there are other Christian pilgrims on the journey so that a Christian does not have to 
journey alone. As they live life trying to understand the goal or how to get to it, the Christian has 
others who go with them and before them. These other pilgrims act as guides, as 
encouragements, or even as warnings. When things are tough, the company that Christian 
pilgrims keep helps them to know how to live. Since they are Christians, they have the same goal 
as other Christian pilgrims. This truth is portrayed in the interactions between Christian and 
Hopeful, found in the classic work by John Bunyan, “Pilgrim’s Progress.” When Hopeful desires 
to fall asleep by the roadside in the enchanted ground, Christian encourages him to keep moving. 
Christians today can experience encouragement and warnings through Christian accountability 
partners, mentors, or teachers. Those who are further along in Christian maturity can encourage 
and equip those who are not as far along because they have the same goal of Christlikeness. 
Christian Pilgrims benefit from Christian company. 
Christian Second-Generation Chinese American Pilgrims 

Second-generation Chinese American Christians can identify with the category of 
“pilgrim.” Being Christian pilgrims, they can experience the redeemed form of marginality that 
theologian Jung Lee calls “in-beyond.” He explains: “The condition of in-between and in-both 
must be harmonized for one to become a new marginal person who overcomes marginality 
without ceasing to be a marginal person... or a person living in-beyond.”’* He explains that this 
happens through a harmony of ethnic and national identities, living in both, bound by neither.” 


As a pilgrim who embraces change, second-generation Chinese American Christians can change 
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from the bifurcated mindset of in-between or in-both marginality to the both/and mindset of in- 
beyond marginality. In other words, second-generation Chinese American Christians can 
embrace the identity of being a pilgrim to enable them to live in both cultural worlds (ethnic and 
national) through their union with Christ. 

As pilgrims, second-generation Chinese American Christians know that the journey 
towards becoming like Jesus is the goal that makes them pilgrims in the first place, with the 
result that others will come to know Jesus through their words and actions. As they work at the 
task of becoming like Jesus, they can return to their Christian identity. They are Christian 
pilgrims, which helps them to move in-beyond the cultural worlds they experience. 

Second-generation Chinese American Christian pilgrims can also live “in-beyond” 
navigating the experience of identity development. As they figure out who they are in Christ as a 
Chinese American, they will find that they are constantly changing, just as a pilgrim experiences 
change. The experience will be familiar because identity development is a constant change in 
time, movement of place, and changes in life circumstances. When second-generation Chinese 
Americans live as pilgrims, they can accept that they are on the journey. If they feel like they do 
not have everything figured out, second-generation Chinese Americans do not need to get 
frustrated because they have not arrived yet. They are moving towards the goal of an achieved 
identity in Christ. 

Being a Christian pilgrim also requires constancy. Since they have joined the Christian 
pilgrimage, second-generation Chinese American Christians do not stop until they achieve the 
goal. They do not stop being a Christian just because something is difficult or because they do 
not understand everything. In the face of setbacks or difficulties, they keep moving towards the 


goal of being like Jesus, who identifies with them in their marginality. 
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Moreover, as pilgrims, second-generation Chinese American Christians can benefit from 
the company and mentoring of others. They can ask older second-generation Chinese American 
Christians how to live in-beyond (in-between and in-both) cultural worlds. They can ask other 
Christians what has been foundational for them. They can talk through the challenges that 
second-generation Chinese Americans have faced as they pursue Christ and figure out who they 
are. The company they keep can provide an example of living the Christian life as a second- 


generation Chinese American Christian. 


Pauline Identity 


Not only can second-generation Chinese American Christians embrace the categories of 
being aliens, sojourners, and pilgrims, they can also follow the example of Paul the Apostle. He 
was a Christian who negotiated multiple identities: ethnic, national, and religious. The way he 
navigated these identities provides a pattern to be emulated by all, including second-generation 
Chinese American Christians. 

Christian Identity 

Paul talked extensively about his identity when he wrote to correct false teaching. In the 
Philippian church, false teachers insisted that the Philippians, most of whom were Gentiles, had 
to be circumcised and practice Jewish rituals and customs to become a Christian. As he tried to 
correct this misunderstanding, Paul explained his own identity in Philippians 3:4-5, “If anyone 
thinks he has reason for confidence in the flesh, I have more: circumcised on the eighth day, of 
the people of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of Hebrews....” 

In these verses, Paul explained his religious and ethnic achievements. He was 
circumcised on the eighth day. His circumcision was a claim to both ethnic identity and strict 


religious observance. Commentator Gerald Hawthorne elucidates: “The apostle has made for 
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himself the proudest claim any Jew could make, namely that in strict conformity with the Law he 
was circumcised on precisely the right day (Gen. 17:12; Lev. 12:3; Lk. 1:59, 2:21). He was a true 
Jew.”®° Paul also wrote that he was “of the people of Israel.” This phrase meant that he belonged 
to the chosen people. After all, Israel had been chosen out of all the nations to receive God’s 
blessings, including the Law.®! Then Paul wrote that he was of the tribe of Benjamin. He could 
trace his ancestry back to a specific tribe. Tracing his ancestry was significant because, after the 
return from exile, not everyone could prove their connection to the nation of Israel.*? In Paul’s 
day, if one could tell which tribe they were from, that meant that they could trace their family 
line back to the original chosen One — back to Abraham. By saying that he was of the tribe of 
Benjamin, he indicated that he is not part-Israelite. He is a full-blooded Hebrew, as indicated by 
the phrase “a Hebrew of Hebrews.” Paul implied that he could still speak the native tongue of the 
Hebrews even though he was living in a Greek-speaking Roman colony.® By being a Hebrew of 
Hebrews, Paul said that he had preserved his religious tradition and the Hebrew people's 
traditions, language, and culture. 

Paul also had religious purity and pride. He describes his religious accomplishments 
when he writes in Philippians 3:5-6, “as to the law, a Pharisee; as to zeal, a persecutor of the 
church; as to righteousness under the law, blameless.” Paul explains that he had pride in his 
occupation, enabled by his excellent education. He was a student under Gamaliel, one of the 


most well-known and respected Pharisees at that time.** Paul’s education had been top-notch. 
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More than this, Pharisees were meticulous in keeping the Law. They created a whole system of 
laws around God’s law to ensure that they did not break God’s law. Paul’s religious pride and 
purity did not stop at obedience. In his zeal for keeping the law, he persecuted those whom he 
thought had rejected God. His zeal caused him to seek to destroy the lives of members of the 
early church.®° His education, occupation, and zeal all contributed to his perception of 
righteousness which could be achieved. No one could claim to have kept the law or have been as 
zealous in keeping the law as Paul could. When it came to the law, he considered himself to be 
blameless. 

Everything changed when he encountered Jesus Christ, which he writes about in 
Philippians 3:7-11: 

But whatever gain I had, I counted as loss for the sake of Christ. Indeed, I count 

everything as loss because of the surpassing worth of knowing Christ Jesus my 

Lord. For his sake I have suffered the loss of all things and count them as rubbish, 

in order that I may gain Christ, and be found in him, not having a righteousness of 

my own that comes from the law, but that which comes through faith in Christ, 

the righteousness from God that depends on faith—that I may know him and the 

power of his resurrection, and may share in his sufferings, becoming like him in 

his death, that by any means possible I may attain the resurrection of the dead. 
Before his encounter with Jesus, Paul had thought that his ethnic identity meant that he belonged 
to God, deserving of God’s favor. However, when Jesus met him, he came to find that Jesus is 
the one who gives grace to people — not because of their ethnic identity or religious practice, but 
because of Jesus’ identity and perfect obedience. What mattered to Paul now was not the groups 


he belonged to but the person to whom he belonged. Paul now saw as necessary not his achieved 


righteousness, but his received righteousness — the one that depends on faith. 
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That is why Paul wrote in verse 9 that he wanted to “be found in Christ.” Instead of his 
ethnicity being the foundation for his identity, Jesus became the foundation of his identity. 
Instead of his religious practice being foundational to his identity, Paul saw everything about 
himself through the lens of being “in Christ.” Jesus had transformed Paul’s life. Paul’s Christian 
identity was foundational for him — it tied everything together.*° 

Paul even goes as far as to declare that his previous achievements are liabilities 
(“rubbish’’) in the pursuit of the righteousness which comes from Christ. New Testament scholar 
Gordon Fee explains: “Paul has not given up his heritage, nor is he against ‘form’ of various 
kinds. What for him is refuse is to ‘put confidence in them’ as if righteousness had anything to 
do with such.”*’ Paul did not jettison his ethnic identity when he became a Christian. Instead, 
Paul’s righteousness and his identity were found “in Christ.” 

Paul’s “in Christ” identity clearly shows in how Paul introduced himself in his letters. As 
explained by Professor of Ethics Annette Mosher: 

In his epistles, Paul did not define himself as “Paul, a Roman citizen.” Instead he, 

like Peter and James, provided their identity and introduction as found in Jesus 

Christ by using such titles as “an apostle of Christ Jesus” (1 Cor. 1:1, 2 Cor. 1:1, 

Gal. 1:1, Eph. 1:1, Col. 1:1, 1 Ti. 1:1, 2 Tim. 1:1, 1 Pet. 1:1) or “a servant of Jesus 

Christ.” (Rom. 1:1, Phil. 1:1, James 1:1, 2 Pet. 1:1). He realized that to name 

himself in this manner declared his allegiance, his personhood, and his value in 

one definition. He rejected the human standards of power and prestige that his 

Roman citizenship offered in favor for his true — albeit, humble — identity in 


Christ. °° 


Paul’s self-proclaimed identity was clearly and consistently expressed “in Christ.” 
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Second-generation Chinese Americans may act like Paul before he had met Christ. 
Before they become a Christian, second-generation Chinese Americans may describe their 
ethnicity as the primary aspect of their identity. They may take pride in being Asian, Chinese, 
Taiwanese, Asian American, or Chinese American. Because they can speak their parent’s native 
language, they might express ethnic pride. Alternatively, they can point to their ethnic identity 
through observed customs, traditions, and holidays. However, ethnic identity, while valuable, 
becomes secondary to being a Christian. Christian identity becomes foundational, as it did for 
Paul. An individual is a Christian first before they are anything else. Second-generation Chinese 
Americans become a Christian with a Chinese American identity. 

Education is another place where second-generation Chinese Americans may be 
encouraged to establish their identity before being a Christian. Placing their identity in education 
could come from parents who express it as a cultural value. Kibria explains that academic 
achievement is expressed in the homes of Chinese immigrants “as an expression of cultural 
tradition — the values and beliefs carried by their parents from the homeland.”®? When parents 
express education as a cultural tradition, it is emphasized as essential, formative of one’s 
identity. Education is why some Chinese immigrant parents will move as they seek to obtain the 
best academic opportunities for their children. Second-generation Chinese Americans may be 
told at home that it is through education that they can achieve a sense of status or recognition. 
Upon encountering Christ, however, education, while valuable, becomes secondary to being a 
Christian. Jesus came to give status and recognition before our Father in heaven to Christian 


second-generation Chinese Americans.” They become Christian students who work hard in 
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school, not to seek personal glory, but to pursue excellence because they “work heartily, as for 
the Lord and not for men.””! Just as Paul had experienced a transformation of his identity, so too, 
second-generation Chinese Americans can have their identity reordered, altered, transformed as 
they seek to be found “in Christ.” 

Exemplary Identity 

As a Christian, Paul aimed at leading an exemplary life. His confidence can be seen in his 
repeated instructions to others to follow his example. In multiple letters, Paul admonishes his 
readers to “Follow my example,” “Become as I am,” “Imitate me,” or some comparable saying.” 
He desired that Christians live exemplary lives, as seen in his instructions to imitate God and 
other Christians to live exemplary lives.?’ Paul’s life and teaching emphasized exemplary living 
and the imitation of exceptional Christians. 

Unfortunately, second-generation Chinese American Christians may hear this emphasis 
in Pauline teaching and conflate it with the “Model Minority” myth. In modern American 
culture, non-Asian people have called Asians and Asian Americans the “Model Minority,” which 
implies that other ethnicities should be like Asians or Asian Americans. Those using Asians as 
an example point to higher education rates, higher achievement in education, quiet and peaceful 
lives, or the socio-economic status achieved by some Asians and Asian Americans. In short, non- 
Asians may point to Asians or Asian Americans as those who have succeeded at the American 
Dream — obtaining wealth and comfort while making contributions to the greater community. 


The “Model Minority” myth espouses stereotypes of Asians and Asian Americans, which claim 
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that Asians or Asian Americans have some innate talent, have an overbearing “Tiger” mom, or 
exacting parents who have “pulled themselves up by their bootstraps.” These stereotypes may 
sound reasonable. They seem to give Asians and Asian Americans the benefit of the doubt. 
Asians and Asian Americans, however, may perceive these stereotypes as an impossible, 
unachievable goal. 

The “Model Minority” myth continues to pose problems for second-generation Chinese 
Americans today. For example, friends or teachers may have incorrect expectations of 
achievement or preferences based on ethnicity or appearance. These incorrect expectations can 
raise difficult questions (such as, ““Why are they so ignorant?” or “Do all people see me this 
way?”’) or cause awkward conversations. However, more significant problems come with the 
“Model Minority” stereotype beyond interpersonal communication and questions. For example, 
those of European descent often use the “Model Minority” stereotype to justify or ignore racism 
against people who are of African descent. It has even been used to overlook or ignore racism 
against Asians and Asian Americans, such as limits in college admissions or discrimination 
resulting from the Coronavirus. Others use this stereotype to question Asian or Asian American 
participation in calls for social justice. According to the stereotype, Asians are “good citizens” 
who do not complain or cause problems. 

This stereotype also is problematic because it generalizes all Asians — as if all Asians are 
the same. There are Asian ethnicities that have some of the lowest levels of financial or 
educational achievement. Other Asian ethnicities have the highest levels of financial or 
educational achievement. Even within the Chinese ethnic community, there is a wide range of 


socio-economic achievements. When people blame Asians or Asian Americans for the “Kung 
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Flu” or other racist things, Asians often get lumped together, ignoring the diversity within the 
Asian American community. 

The “Model Minority” stereotype is problematic because it implies that Asians and Asian 
Americans are always outsiders — a minority — not a part of the main cultural group. Even though 
it sets Asians and Asian Americans apart as exceptional, it continues to set them apart — different 
— other — outsider — marginalized. In short, the “Model Minority” stereotype fails in being a 
consistently positive label by creating false expectations, blurring distinctions, and ignoring or 
overlooking racist thinking and behavior. 

Due to the problems associated with the “Model Minority” stereotype, one may be 
hesitant to encourage others to live an exemplary life like Paul’s. However, one can invite 
exemplary living without insisting that second-generation Chinese Americans live as the “Model 
Minority.” Second-generation Chinese American Christians can live an exemplary Christian life. 

Jesus knew and taught exemplary Christian living through the use of the term “light.” 
Jesus was preaching his Sermon on the Mount in Matthew 5:14-16 when he said, “You are the 
light of the world. A city on a hill cannot be hidden. Nor do people light a lamp and put it under 
a basket, but on a stand, and it gives light to all in the house. In the same way, let your light shine 
before others, so that they may see your good works and give glory to your Father who is in 
heaven.” When Jesus told his listeners that they are to let their light shine, he told them to live in 
an exemplary manner. 

Light reveals and helps people to see things they could not see before. If someone lights a 
lamp, they put it on a stand in the house, giving light to everyone in the room. The people in that 
space are then able to live, move, and work. Just as light helps people where it is visible, so too, 


Jesus says that Christians are to shine like lights. We are to benefit people around us so that they 
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can live, move, work and see clearly. As we do good works, others will take note and praise 
God, giving glory to our Father who is in heaven. Through doing good works, second-generation 
Chinese Americans can let their light shine. 

The light which Christians possess, which shines through doing good works, is reflected 
as explained below. Jesus said in John 8:12, “I am the light of the world. Whoever follows me 
will not walk in darkness, but will have the light of life.” As his disciples follow Jesus, the light 
of the world, they do not walk in darkness but carry the light of life. Second-generation Chinese 
American Christians can reflect light as they follow Jesus because Jesus is the light. In this way, 
Christians are like the moon. We are like a cold rock with no light of our own. However, when 
we turn our face towards Jesus, his light becomes our light. We reflect his glory to others around 
us. Our light is not our own. It is reflected. In this way, others will see Christians’ good deeds and 
praise our Father in Heaven through our Lord Jesus Christ.”4 

To be exemplary not only includes doing good works, it also includes avoiding evil. 
Christians can do this as we remember who we are. The Apostle Peter writing to believers living 
in exile throughout the Roman world, explains in | Peter 2:11-12: “Beloved, I urge you as 
sojourners and exiles to abstain from the passions of the flesh, which wage war against your soul. 
Keep your conduct among the Gentiles honorable, so that when they speak against you as 
evildoers, they may see your good deeds and glorify God on the day of visitation.” Christians are 
aliens in this world, sojourners living in it, pilgrims passing through it by faith. We are on the 
journey of becoming more and more like Jesus, as we anticipate being with Jesus forever. 


Because Christians are aliens, sojourners, and pilgrims, we are to live differently. In so doing, 


94. Cf. R. T. France, Matthew: An Introduction and Commentary (Vol. 1), Tyndale New Testament 
Commentaries, ed. Leon Morris (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1985), 118. 
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Christians will follow the example of early Christians described by a Christian author from the 
2nd century who used the pseudonym “‘Mathetes”: 

[T]hey display to us their wonderful and confessedly striking method of life. They dwell 

in their own countries, but simply as sojourners. As citizens, they share in all things with 

others, and yet endure all things as if foreigners. Every foreign land is to them as their 
native country, and every land of their birth as a land of strangers. They marry, as do all 

[others]; they beget children; but they do not destroy their offspring. They have a 

common table, but not a common bed. They are in the flesh, but they do not live after the 

flesh.” 
Through remembering who we are and who Jesus is, Christians are to say “No” to sinful 
passions. The things we desire apart from God wage war against our soul. The sin which comes 
from within and without is like darkness aiming to gain more ground. Christians are to be light! 
We are to keep our conduct among non-Christians honorable, living in a way that others would 
respect. Christians do this not because we are good but because God is good. We do not have 
light in ourselves; we reflect the light of Christ. We live lives of honor so that even if others 
speak against us as evildoers or see us as “other” or “the problem,” they will see our good deeds 
and praise God when He returns. We are to do good works so that others take notice, not of us, 
and how good we are, but they take notice of God and how good He is. Remembering who we 
are helps us avoid evil. 

Second-generation Chinese American Christians can live exemplary lives by doing good 
works, reflecting the light of Christ, and avoiding evil through remembering who they are. Peter 
encourages his readers towards this end as he writes in 1 Peter 2:9-10: 

But you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for his own 

possession, that you may proclaim the excellencies of him who called you out of 

darkness into his marvelous light. Once you were not a people, but now you are 


God’s people; once you had not received mercy, but now you have received 
mercy. 


95. Mathetes, “The Manners of the Christians,” Epistle to Diognetus, Fathers of the Church, Chapter 5, 
https://www.newadvent.org/fathers/0101.htm. 
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Peter explains that we are a chosen group of people, a chosen race. The word “race” is an 
unfortunate translation choice. Race in modern American culture is often a reference to physical 
differences used to assign superiority or inferiority. However, in this passage, race means “a 
group of people that stands out.” This definition is made clear through the other titles which 
point to whose we are. Christians are a royal priesthood — God appointed us to be priests in his 
kingdom. Christians are a holy nation - he made us into a nation like he had done with the people 
of Israel in the Old Testament so that we could be separate and distinct. We are a people for 
God’s own possession. Christians are a distinct group of people who belong to God. Christians, 
including second-generation Chinese Americans, have value and worth because he made us, and 
we belong to him. We can be examples of model living and through avoiding evil, as we 
remember whose we are. 

In the passage above, Peter exhorts Christians to “proclaim the excellencies of him who 
called you out of darkness into his marvelous light.” The message we share is the Gospel, as we 
point others to the light of the glory of God through Jesus Christ. Paul explains in 2 Corinthians 
4:3-4: 

And even if our gospel is veiled, it is veiled to those who are perishing. In their 

case, the god of this world has blinded the minds of unbelievers, to keep them 

from seeing the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ, who is the image of 

God. For what we proclaim is not ourselves, but Jesus Christ as Lord, with 

ourselves as your servants for Jesus’ sake. For God, who said, “Let light shine out 

of darkness,” has shone in our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the 

glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 

Through sharing the message of the Gospel, the fact that Jesus Christ — the image of God — is 


Lord, God shines in us and through us to help other people to know him, through Jesus Christ, 


the light of the world. 
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Cultural Identity 

Paul was a devoted Christian who put Christ first. He lived with Christ at the center of his 
life, the foundation of his identity. Paul sought to be found “in Christ” and lived an exemplary 
Christian life in which he encouraged others to imitate the way he followed Christ. Specifically, 
he expressed his ethnic identity (Jewish) and his national identity (Roman) to advance the 
Gospel, living out his Christian identity. 

Paul's arrest in Jerusalem is the most obvious example of how Paul expressed his ethnic 
and national identities while expressing his Christian identity.”° To put some rumors to rest, the 
church leaders in Jerusalem told Paul to bring some of the believing brothers to the temple to 
help them keep the Jewish law related to vows. They encouraged Paul to express his Jewish / 
ethnic culture. He had no problem living as a Jew. In letters to various churches, Paul freely 
expresses his Jewish identity.’ So he went to the temple to help the four young Jewish 
background believers to fulfill their vows as an expression of their Jewish identity. 

This trip to the temple in Jerusalem was not without trouble. Due to misinformation and 
bias, a riot started to remove Paul from the temple and beat him. The Roman Tribune promptly 
arrested Paul for questioning. As they were bringing Paul into the barracks, he spoke to the 
Tribune in Greek. Paul explained to the Tribune (in the Greek language), as stated in Acts 21:39: 
“Tam a Jew, from Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen of no obscure city. I beg you, permit me to speak to 
the people.” In this exchange, he highlighted both his ethnic (Jewish) identity and his national 


(Roman) identity. 


96. Acts 21:17-23:11. 
97. Romans 9-11; Galatians 2:15; Philippians 3:3-6. 
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Paul used Hebrew as he explained to the crowd, in Acts 22:3, who he was: “I am a Jew, 
born in Tarsus in Cilicia, but brought up in this city, educated at the feet of Gamaliel according 
to the strict manner of the law of our fathers, being zealous for God as all of you are this day.” 
He then further explained that Jesus transformed his life. When he mentioned that God had sent 
him to the Gentiles, the crowd once again became agitated. The Tribune, who did not understand 
the sudden uproar due to the language barrier, told his soldiers to whip Paul to reveal the 
problem. 

When they were stretching Paul to flog him, he spoke to the centurion who stood there 
(in Acts 22:25-28), “Is it lawful for you to flog a man who is a Roman citizen and 
uncondemned?” According to Roman law, one cannot punish a Roman citizen without a trial and 
conviction. So the Tribune asked Paul, “Are you a citizen?” He said, “IJ am.” The Tribune was 
surprised and explained, “I bought my citizenship for a large amount of money.” He explained, 
“But Iam a citizen by birth.” In fear of breaking the law, the soldiers refrained from flogging 
him. Paul had appealed to Roman law and his Roman citizenship to avoid unjust punishment 
arising from the crowd’s irritation. 

The Tribune still needed to understand the problem, so he called the Jewish religious 
leaders together so that Paul could stand before them (as recorded in Acts 23:1-5). When Paul 
was there, the high priest commanded those near Paul to strike him in the face. Paul responded, 
“God is going to strike you, you whitewashed wall! Are you sitting to judge me according to the 
law, and yet contrary to the law you order me to be struck?” Those who punched him said: 
“Would you revile God’s high priest?” Paul said, “I didn’t know, brothers, that he was the high 
priest, for it is written, “You shall not speak evil of a ruler of your people.” In other words, Paul 


was showing the Jewish leaders that he was following Jewish law. 
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Paul did not jettison his ethnic or national identities when he became a Christian. As 
explained by Theologian Ferenc Sziics: “He dealt with the problem of identity in an ambivalent 
way. If national or religious identity overcomes our unity in Christ, it should be the lesser 
priority. But no one can annihilate or destroy another God given identity in the name of 
Christ.”’* When he was talking with the Jews, he spoke Hebrew and talked about his Jewish 
background. Even when he was arguing against the Judaizers in the book of Galatians, Paul did 
not invalidate Jewish identity.” When Paul talked with Romans, he spoke Greek and talked 
about his Roman citizenship, 1.e., his rights as a Roman. He wrote to the Romans, in chapter 9:1- 
8, that his ethnic background and identity are good and essential, but they are not everything. 
Nevertheless, Paul clearly showed throughout his arrest in Jerusalem that ethnic and national 
identities were not nothing either. Paul’s Christian identity guided when and how he lived as a 
Jew and when and how he lived as a Roman. 

Second-generation Chinese American Christians can imitate Paul’s example. By 
expressing their Christian identity, they can freely and rightly express their ethnic (Chinese) and 
national (American) identities. In Christ, second-generation Chinese Americans can embrace 
both identities and express both rightly. As explained by member of Intervarsity’s Executive 
Leadership Team and author Greg Jao: 

Asian Americans need to identify and embrace both our Asian and our Western 

cultural background. When we fail to integrate the Asian and Western aspects of 


our personalities, we deny ourselves some of the multicultural tools that we have 
and that we need to live in a multicultural society.... When we accept and 


98. Ferenc Sziics, “Christian Identity and National Identity” in Christian Identity, ed. Eduards van der 
Borght, (Boston, MA: BRILL, 2008), 87, ProQuest Ebook Central, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/ 
detail.action?docID=3004264. 


99. Ferenc Sziics, “Christian Identity and National Identity,” 87. 
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recognize aspects of both cultures as part of our heritage, however, we can move 
freely from culture to culture. !° 


Following Paul’s example, following Jesus will help second-generation Chinese American 
Christians live rightly in expressing their ethnicity and nationality. Jesus will help them to live 


fully, freely, and confidently between these two cultural worlds. 


Conclusion 


Second-generation Chinese American adolescents grow up in two cultural worlds—the 
cultural expression of their ethnic identity (Chinese) and their national identity (American). They 
can answer the questions that arise from the interaction between these identities by pursuing a 
different foundational identity, namely a Christian identity. An individual who is found “in 
Christ” can be confident in who they are, to whom they belong, and how to behave. 

Christians understand themselves to be aliens, sojourners, and pilgrims in this world. 
They can live with the knowledge that it is good for aliens to be different from this world as they 
live in between two worlds. As sojourners, second-generation Chinese American Christians can 
live a life of faith, living in both their ethnic and national identities. They also are moving 
towards the goal of Christlikeness through living as a pilgrim — living in beyond the cultural 
worlds they inhabit. 

Second-Generation Chinese Americans Christians can also follow the example of Paul to 
know how and when to emphasize the different aspects of their cultural identities. They can, like 


him, embrace a Christian identity with Christ as the foundation. They can also seek to live an 


100. Janette Yep et al., Following Jesus Without Dishonoring Your Parents, (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 1998), 81. 
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exemplary life, not as a Model Minority, but as a model witness for Jesus. Through their 
Christian identity, they can be savvy with their bi-cultural identity so that they rightly express 


their identities for the glory of God alone. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


“Each of these identities is elusive and changing, and the three identities (Chinese, 

Christian, and American) are not always compatible and harmonious with each 

other. Integrating these multiple identities, like merging three separate circles, 

results in tensions, conflicts, and various patterns of combinations.” 

— Fenggang Yang, Chinese Christians in America 

Chapter one introduced the problem of identity development for second-generation 
Chinese Americans. Second-generation Chinese Americans frequently have experiences of being 
cultural outsiders, whether with friends or with their family members. These experiences can 
lead to difficulty in identity development as they work to understand and express their identity. 

Chapter two discussed the nature of Christian identity. Christian identity is expressed as 
being found “in Christ” and is primary for anyone who considers themselves to be Christian. The 
categories of aliens, sojourners, and pilgrims express the nature of Christian identity. Christians 
are not of this world, live by faith, and are on a journey towards Christlikeness. There is no 
clearer proponent of Christian identity than the apostle Paul. He expressed his Christian identity 
as foundational and transformative. He also saw that his identity in Christ was exemplary, setting 
an example for other believers to follow. Paul further relied on his Christian identity to know 
when and how to utilize the different advantages of his Roman (national) and ethnic (Jewish) 
identities. He used both to advance the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

This chapter answers questions that chapter two raised. What is the place or the role of 


Christian identity in a believer’s life? Is it something that a Christian adds to their existing 


identities? Is Christian identity over and above other identities so that other identities are 
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subordinated? Or is Christian identity foundational to other identities? The first part of the 
chapter addresses these questions. 

The second part of this chapter will look at present-day and historical problems related to 
America’s “perpetual foreigner” stereotype. Given these problems, we must answer the 
following question related to Christian sojourner identity for those who are second-generation 
Chinese Americans: “Is Christian sojourner identity something that should be rejected or 
embraced by second-generation Chinese Americans?” 

The chapter concludes with a brief summary discussion of the research. Specifically, I 
will lay out which works were least helpful in furthering my understanding of these issues. I will 


also explain which works have been most helpful and what made them helpful. 


The Place or Role of Christian Identity 


Studies of Asian American churches have shown that second-generation Chinese 
American Christians discuss the importance and role of their Christian identity.'! Professor of 
Sociology Antony Alumkal argues that second-generation individuals consider their Christian 
identity to supersede their ethnic and national identities.? Fenggang Yang, professor of Sociology 
and the founding Director of the Center on Religion and the Global East at Purdue University, 


argues that Christian identity is additive for second-generation Chinese Americans.* However, 


1. cf. Russell Jeung, Faithful Generations: Race and New Asian American Churches (Rutgers, NJ: Rutgers 
University Press, 2004), ProQuest Ebook Central, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID= 
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2. Antony William Alumkal, Asian American Evangelical Churches: Race, Ethnicity, and Assimilation in 
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neither author explains how or why second-generation Chinese American Christians come to 
these positions regarding their Christian identity. Instead, these authors express the religious 
primacy model of how the second generation negotiates religious identity and ethnic identity. 
Professors of Sociology Jeung, Chen, and Park explain that those “who practice religious 
primacy. ..prioritize religious identities over all others.”* They also explain three other ways 
second-generation Latinos and Asian Americans express the interplay of race, religion, and 
ethnicity. The second model is racialized religion, in which “religion does not transcend race and 
ethnicity but rather affirms racial boundaries that are a product of the racialized experiences of 
Asian and Latinos in the United States.”> There is also a hybrid model of integration which they 
call “ethnoreligious hybridization.” In this model, “second-generation groups such as Korean 
American evangelicals and Filipino Catholics employ multicultural discourse to reinvent 
religious traditions and to combine ethnic and religious identities.”° The final model of 
integrating religion and ethnicity is “familistic traditioning,” which describes “noncongregational 
religious and spiritual traditions that are domestic and kin centered... Practices such as Chinese 
popular religion, Vietnamese ancestral veneration, and Indian American Hinduism are often not 
identified as ‘religions’ by practitioners, but they are family traditions that affirm identification 


with and belonging in an ‘ethnic’ family.”’ 


4. Russell Jeung, Caroline Chen, Jerry Z. Park, “Introduction: Religious, Racial and Ethnic Identities of the 
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These professors argue that evangelical Protestantism, along with other Abrahamic 
traditions, tends towards religious primacy.® They cite sociological factors contributing to this 
reality, such as evangelical Protestantism’s congregational practice, “proselytizing bent,” and 
“absolutist claims [which] call for allegiance beyond nation, ethnicity or even family.””? Despite 
these qualities, they explain that “religion and ethnicity play important roles in how these 
individuals negotiate religion in the United States and their religious experiences.”'° Even with 
the tendency of evangelical Protestantism to lean towards religious primacy, the question 
remains: specifically, how is Christianity prioritized in relation to ethnic and national identities? 

Professor of Sociology Antony Alumkal observes from his research that Christian leaders 
within evangelical Chinese churches assert that Christian identity supersedes all other identities, 
thus subordinating other identities. He writes: “A theme...arose frequently in both congregations 
in this study — that ethnic / racial identity, while important, must be explicitly subordinated to 
Christian identity.”!' Within the Evangelical conception of Christian identity, one’s allegiance to 
Christ is primary. Alumkal provides a summary example of this theme through a quote from a 
woman named Karen, who attends Chinese Community Church, an independent, evangelical 
church located in the suburbs of New York City. She explained: “I think to sum it all up, my 
identity in Christ supersedes my identity as an Asian, or as a woman, or as whatever. I think 
that’s one thing to remember as an Asian American church leader, that your identity in Christ 


should supersede the other things.” !* Professor Russell Jeung, in his research on Asian American 
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Panethnicity, also found the idea that Christian identity was to supersede other identities at Grace 
Faith Church (GFC). He explains: “Their spiritual identity, based on the mission focused on 
reaching out to Asian Americans, was to supersede one’s ethnic identity.”!? Fenggang Yang 
found a similar sentiment in his ethnographic research at the Chinese Christian Church of 
Greater Washington, D.C, (CCC). He writes: 
Facing the tensions between Chinese and American identities, some CCC members claim 
that their Christian identity transcends the earthly identities. They see that China and the 
United States are countries with concrete borders, that Chinese and American cultures 
have limited boundaries, but that the kingdom of God is not bounded. The universal faith 
is believed to be absolute, whereas all human cultures are relative... Many CCC members 
expressed this view about the transcendence of their Christian identity over earthly 
identities.'4 
Alumkal seeks to explain why evangelicals embrace Christian identity as a primary 
identity. He argues that leaders appeal to Christian identity to provide an alternative focal point 
for identity to escape the problems that come with a racial identity. He explains: “While people 
in the larger society may continue to identity [sic] them primarily by their racial/ethnic status, 
Asian American evangelicals can vary the extent to which they think of themselves in ethnic 
terms, approaching (but never quite attaining) ‘optional’ ethnicity.”'!° This “optional” ethnicity is 
something afforded to Caucasian Americans, who can freely choose to employ their ethnicity or 
ignore it while Asian Americans experience ethnic identity as an ascribed trait within American 


culture.'® Thus the appeal to Christian identity as primary, subordinating other identities, moves 


towards “optional” ethnicity. 
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This view implies that ethnicity is negative — a thing to be ignored or covered up. The 
Biblical witness, however, asserts that ethnicity is not a thing to be ignored or escaped. Instead, it 
is a good thing. Sarah Shin, a speaker and trainer in ethnicity, evangelism, and the arts, in her 
book Beyond Colorblind: Redeeming Our Ethnic Journey, explains, “Each of us has an ethnicity 
that God made for good, an ethnicity that is beautiful in its distinctive particularities. Our ethnic 
identity is the backdrop in which God displays his goodness and creativity. We are made well in 
our specific and God-given ethnic backgrounds, not in spite of them.”!? Moreover, ethnic 
identification continues into eternity when people from all tribes, tongues, and nations will be 
gathered in a numberless multitude of praise around the throne of God, as explained in 
Revelation 7. Christian identity affirms rather than subordinates ethnic identity. 

Yang does not argue that Christian identity transcends or supersedes other identities. 
Instead, he argues that Christian identity is an additive identity since he posits that different 
aspects of identity compete with one another. He writes in the preface, “How do Chinese 
Christians in the United States integrate conflicting identities of being Christian, Chinese, and 
American?”!® He explains further, “Each of these identities is elusive and changing, and the three 
identities (Chinese, Christian, and American) are not always compatible and harmonious with 
each other. Integrating these multiple identities, like merging three separate circles, results in 
tensions, conflicts, and various patterns of combinations.”!? What is a Chinese American 


Christian to do? 
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Yang explains that individuals can build adhesive identities so that they are not forced 
into a binary choice between their ethnic identity or their national identity.*° They can choose 
which identity to express as each identity is equally valid. Yang gives the example of a young 
man named Kevin, who said: “when there is a problem, I can use Chinese culture to deal with it, 
use American culture, or use Christianity, depending on the nature of the problem.””! 

Forming an adhesive identity is one of three patterns of identity integration observed by 
Yang. The first form of identity integration is “fragmentary integration,” in which an individual 
adopts various elements from different identities while maintaining a dominant identity.”” He 
calls the second form of identity integration “fusive integration: blending together several 
cultures and melting out distinct characteristics.””> He cites the second-generation as a class of 
people who tend toward fusive integration. In this form of integration, a new identity forms 
causing a loss of some specific cultural expression. The third form that identity integration takes 
is “adhesive integration.” Yang explains at length, extolling the benefits of this form of identity 
development: 

The third pattern is “adhesive integration”: adding multiple identities together 

without necessarily losing any particular one. People who follow this pattern 

speak two or three languages fluently, understand Chinese and American cultural 

values and social norms very well, and are knowledgeable and respected 

Christians. People who have adhesive identities can function well in various 

cultural settings. Depending on circumstances, they can freely choose to act like 


Americans among Americans and like Chinese among Chinese, or they can act 
like Chinese among Americans and like Americans among Chinese.™4 
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Yang continues to affirm adhesive integration of identity by saying that it is “the ideal pattern of 
identity integration for these Chinese Christians in America” since neither ethnic nor national 
identity is replaced, but the “three identities adhere together.”*> In a conversation on July 30, 
2020, Dr. Yang explained that adhesive identity is the ideal form of integration because it does 
not require an individual to give up an identity. Having all of the identities available provides 
options for addressing problems. Replacing or removing an identity, through making one 
primary, would, in his understanding, remove a tool from the cultural toolset, thus handicapping 
an individual’s options in dealing with cultural difficulties. In our conversation, Dr. Yang did not 
explain why making one identity primary would cause the removal of other identities. 

In my understanding, Christian identity neither supersedes nor is added to a second- 
generation Chinese American’s ethnic or national identities. Instead, Christian identity is 
foundational, not subordinating or replacing other identity development. As the foundation of 
one’s identity, being “in Christ” or having a Christian identity supports the correct expression of 
ethnic and national identities. Yang seems to concur when he concedes, “Actually, the Christian 
faith does not obstruct their Chinese identity. Rather it helps their efforts to save Chinese people 
[through evangelism] and to revitalize Chinese culture [through selective preservation of cultural 
elements].””° A Christian identity supports and encourages other identity development. It does 
this through being foundational. 

For example, if a Chinese American individual becomes a Christian, does their Christian 
identity remain separate from, distinct from, mutually exclusive of their Chinese or American 


identities? It does not. Individuals cannot separate their Christian identity from other identities 
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because Christianity finds expression only within cultural settings. Christian identity is always 
framed within and through an ethnic or national culture. There is no Christian identity separate 
from the expression of one’s ethnic and national identities. Christian identity, then, cannot be an 
independent, distinct identity from other individual identities. 

Dr. Yang has asserted another possibility for identity interplay, namely, that identities can 
be additive. However, if a Chinese American individual becomes a Christian, does their 
Christian identity become added to their ethnic and national identities? This assertion seems 
plausible, but adding a Christian identity does not work out in practice. Again, this is because 
Christianity does not exist as a distinct culture. Individuals cannot switch from their ethnic 
culture to Christian culture simply because a “Christian” culture does not exist without reference 
to a specific culture. Individuals evaluate, confront, transform, ignore, or hide from ethnic or 
national cultural expression through their Christian identity. Christian identity, being “in Christ,” 
transforms every part of an individual’s life. With Jesus as the center, everything else changes. 
Just as Christian identity is not separate and distinct, it is not added to one’s general identity. It is 
not a club, or a skill, or a class, or an activity. Christian identity changes, enriches, and 
transforms an individual’s whole life. 

Christian identity must have another role in a Christian’s life since Christian identity is 
not something one adds to their other identities, nor is it separate and distinct from ethnic and 
national identities. When an individual becomes a Christian, it becomes the foundational or 
overarching category in one’s life. Paul clearly expresses the foundational nature of Christian 
identity in Philippians 3. Christians understand themselves to be Christian before they are 
anything else. When a Chinese American becomes Christian, they act as a Christian with 


Chinese ethnicity. They act as a Christian with American nationality. 
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Moreover, Christian identity does not merely act as the foundation for ethnic and national 
identities; it undergirds all other identities. A second-generation Chinese American Christian is a 
Christian son or daughter. Christianity changes the way they think as a student. When they take a 
job, they become a Christian employee. Even their friendship changes since their Christian 
identity guides how they interact with others. 

The metaphor of Christ as a cornerstone expresses the fact that Christian identity is 
foundational or overarching, as found in Ephesians 2:20. In this passage, the word axpoywviaiou 
can be translated as either “cornerstone” or “capstone.” Other passages, such as Psalm 118:22, 
Isaiah 28:16, and 1 Corinthians 3:11, provide contextual evidence pointing to the translation of 
“cornerstone.” Francis Foulkes, in agreement with Max Turner, Darrell Bock, and others, writes: 
“Tt denotes primarily the honour of his position in the building, but then also the way in which 
each stone is fitted into him, and finds its true place and usefulness only in relation to him (cf. 
Col. 2:7; 1 Pet. 2:4-5).”?”? Commentator Max Turner explains why this word cannot be translated 
as “keystone” or “capstone”: “An alternative interpretation makes Christ the ‘keystone’ (the last 
to be added, the one that holds together the whole arching edifice); but this depends on a later 
sense of the word translated ‘cornerstone’, and it does not really fit the image of a temple being 
built, for it would imply Christ has no place in it yet.”** Yang found the expression of Christian 


identity as foundational in his research, writing: “However, many Chinese Christians at the 
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church claimed that the Christian identity as a universal faith transcends the earthly Chinese and 
American identities. They believe that the Christian identity provides them with an absolute 
ground for selectively rejecting and accepting certain things Chinese and certain things 
American.””’ Professor Russell Jeung also found a similar idea at Grace Faith Church (GFC) 
“The teachings of GFC thus recognize an Asian American identity as legitimate and as a valid 
basis for church mobilization, but they also state that a more authentic identity can be found 
knowing Jesus Christ.”°° 

When Christian identity is the foundation of all other identities, it restores and guides 
different identities. Paul points to this when he writes in Colossians 1:15, “He is before all 
things, and in him, all things hold together.” It is through following Christ that Christians fulfill 
their ethnic and national identities through proper ordering and redemption. Dr. Peter Cha, the 
Professor of Church, Culture and Society at Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, himself a 1.5 
generation Korean American, explains through a linguistic analogy: “Our Christian identity is 
like noun, and my ethnic identity is like adjective, the modifier. But that modifier still matters 
because it was not accidental; it was not mistake that you and I were created with a particular 
ethnic and cultural background.”*! For second-generation Chinese Americans and other 
individuals with a distinct ethnic identity, Christian identity provides the grounds for the renewal 
of ethnic identity.*” Sarah Shin explains how this enables Asian American Christians to serve 


others in the process of identity formation: 
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It’s not just about being racially aware and sensitive so that you can be a crossculturally 
savvy navigator of a multiethnic group... Your invitation is to embrace your ethnic 
identity and to hear God’s voice of kindness and affirmation of how he made you. When 
you know who you are, you will be able to learn about the distinctive values, expressions, 
and characteristics of your culture that reflect his image. Then you will be better prepared 
to help others know who they are as beautifully created, ethnically diverse women and 
men of God.*? 


There are several different conceptions regarding how Christian identity interacts with an 
individual’s other identities. The fact that Christianity finds expression within specific cultures 
and the reality that Christ is the cornerstone both highlight the truth that Christian identity is 
foundational to ethnic and national identities. Foundational Christian identity answers the first 
question arising from chapter two. However, the second question remains: “Is Christian 
sojourner identity something that should be rejected or embraced by second-generation Chinese 


Americans?” 


The Place or Role of Sojourner / Foreigner Identity 


For Chinese Americans, the experience of being treated as a “perpetual foreigner” is 
common. Dr. Liang Du, in his book Learning to Be Chinese American, which presents his 
research on Chinese American identity formation within Chinese cultural schools, explains: 


For my participants, the unchangeable fact that they are non-White could readily be 
translated into a recognition of the impossibility of “normalizing” and becoming a “real” 
and “authentic” American. This is indeed a feeling of the “perpetual foreigner”: a 
sentiment not merely posed by mainstream society (Louie, 2004; Lee, 2005; Mia, 2003), 
but subtly produced through the interactive conversations between mainstream society 
and Chinese Americans.*4 
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Researchers Huynh, Devos, and Smalarz further explain, “The perpetual foreigner stereotype 
posits that members of ethnic minorities will always be seen as the “other” in the White Anglo- 
Saxon dominant society of the United States (Devos & Banaji, 2005), which may have negative 
implications for them.”*> In an article based on her Ph.D. dissertation on 1 Peter and ethnic 
identity construction, Dr. Janette Ok even calls the “perpetual foreigner” stereotype a form of 
racial microaggression.*° Chinese Americans may experience the designation of being a 
“perpetual foreigner” through comments others make, such as, “No, where are you REALLY 
from?” or “Your English is great!” During the global pandemic of 2020-2021, ignorant people 
told Asian Americans to “Go back to China!” even if they were not Chinese. Pastor Raymond 
Chang sums up the problem of stereotyping Asian Americans when he says: “No one really 
knows what it means to be Asian American because we are everything and nothing at the same 
time. We are what other people see us as, and that’s part of the problem because the stereotypes 
imposed upon us are the extent of our identity, our racial identity.”>’ 

Minorities experience problems due to being perceived as a foreigner. Huynh, Devos, and 


Smalarz found that if someone was perceived as a foreigner, they were more likely to have an 


identity conflict between ethnic and national identities and a “lower sense of belonging to 
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American culture.”** Asian Americans who were perceived as foreigners also reported decreases 
in hope and life satisfaction.*? 

The “perpetual foreigner” stereotype has also been a problem historically. For most of 
our nation’s history, individuals and institutions have treated Chinese immigrants and their 
descendants as foreigners. For example, the 1790 naturalization act of the first American 
Congress limited citizenship to “free white persons” and children born abroad to American 
citizens.*° Historian Derek Chang writes, “The 1790 Naturalization Act... continued [into the 
late 1800s] to bar Chinese immigrants from becoming citizens. Outsiders by law, with limited 
legal recourse and little state protection, Chinese may have enjoyed certain rights and privileges 
that African Americans did not, but they nonetheless occupied a legal position beyond the 
bounds of the nation.’ This exclusion from citizenship eventually led to “An Act to Execute 
Certain Treaty Stipulations Relating to the Chinese,” also known as the Chinese Exclusion Act in 
1882. It was, writes historian Erika Lee, “the country’s first immigration law that singled out an 
immigrant group for large-scale exclusion based on race.’”*” Popular publications like Harper’s 
Weekly had argued in 1879 that” ‘unrestricted immigration [of Chinese immigrants]’ should 
cease because ‘the European easily blends with the American, but the Asiatic remains an 


absolute alien.””“? Setting Asian immigrants apart as aliens made them a part of, yet apart from, 
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American society. This anti-Chinese sentiment continued, so that, in 1893, “all Chinese in the 
United States were required to register with the federal government to obtain certificates of 
residence (precursors to today’s Green Cards) that proved their legal right to be in the United 
States.”4 

Chang argues that American Baptist Home Missions contributed to the understanding 
that Chinese immigrants were foreigners. He explains the evangelistic efforts of those seeking to 
convert Chinese immigrants living in America. The first step in reaching a group of people is to 
assess the situation. For American Baptist Home missionaries, these assessments highlighted the 
differences between the missionaries and those they were seeking to reach.** Chang argues, 
“Indeed, American Baptist officials and missionaries set about ascertaining the needs of African 
American and Chinese communities by trying to establish the essential—and inferior—character 
of both populations.”“° Descriptions of the Chinese immigrants in the United States highlighted 
the significant spiritual need. 

The second step in mission work, following a needs assessment, was to inform 
supporters. Missionaries worked to raise support by highlighting spiritual needs. For example, 
“as missionaries observed the Chinese, one trait stood out above all other: their ‘heathenism.’ 
‘Heathenism’ became shorthand for a comprehensive set of ills that beset the Chinese population 
in Asia and the United States.”*’ This emphasis on the spiritual need of immigrants may have 


had the unintended consequence of bolstering an understanding of the Chinese as “foreigners.” 
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Chang goes as far as to argue that as missionaries spoke of the inclusion of Chinese immigrants 
in the Christian community, emphasis on differences contributed to their exclusion from the 
nation.*® 

The publication of the need for missionary support coincided with growing negative 
representations of Chinese immigrants within media and scholarly work following the Civil War. 
In media representations of the Chinese, they “were marked as outsiders, interested only in 
exploiting the economic opportunities of the United States before returning home to enjoy their 
riches....’”4? This representation of Chinese immigrants as sojourners within the media was 
“instrumental in paving the way for legal immigration restriction.”*° 

What were Chinese immigrants to do given the inferior representations of them by 
missionaries and sojourner representations of them by the media? Chang writes, “Men such as 
Dong Gong advanced another idea of belonging that transcended the nation as the primary form 
of social and political organization and made faith the sole marker of belonging.’*! They 
appealed to the priesthood of all believers through faith. They highlighted the faithfulness of 
Chinese immigrants who traveled to China to share the gospel. They worked to build “a trans- 
Pacific network of Chinese Christian churches and missions that modeled a new 
identity...focused on the equal brotherhood of all Christians.”° In short, they worked to show 
that, while they were legally excluded from citizenship in the United States and thus understood 


to be perpetual aliens, they still belonged to the community of faith.*? 
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In the research project, I actively encouraged second-generation Chinese American 
Christians to see themselves as aliens, sojourners, and pilgrims through a foundational identity 
“in Christ.” Given the present-day and historical problems with the “perpetual foreigner” 
stereotype, was this teaching advisable? Is Christian sojourner identity something that should be 
rejected or embraced by second-generation Chinese Americans? 

To be clear, Christian sojourner identity, though it does include the designation “aliens, 
sojourners, and pilgrims,” is distinct from the “perpetual foreigner” stereotype. The two may 
seem similar in that both rely on an expression of foreignness. However, the two are different in 
definition, origin, goal, and result. 

Christian sojourner identity differs from the “perpetual foreigner” stereotype in its 
definition. The Christian sojourner is not an outsider to Jesus Christ, as if they need to change 
who they are to belong. Because of this, the Christian sojourner is an insider, someone who 
belongs to Christ. The “perpetual foreigner” stereotype implies that an individual from a 
minority group is an outsider to the nation. To belong, they need to change their ethnic markers 
or their physical characteristics. Because of this, the “perpetual foreigner” is an outsider, 
someone who does not belong to the nation. 

Christian sojourner identity continues its difference from the “perpetual foreigner” 
stereotype in its origin. The Christian sojourner identity is self-imposed through understanding 
who we are in light of who God is.*4 Moreover, Christian sojourner identity grows from the soil 
of Christian identity, being found “in Christ” or belonging to Christ. The “perpetual foreigner” 


stereotype is imposed on individuals externally — through comments or discriminatory behavior. 
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In short, others tell them that they do not belong because second-generation Chinese Americans 
may look different. It is evident from the words spoken by ignorant individuals that the 
“perpetual foreigner” stereotype grows from the toxic soil of xenophobia, ethnocentrism, 
discrimination, nationalism, and racism. 

Christian sojourner identity also differs from the “perpetual foreigner” stereotype in its 
goals. For example, the Christian sojourner identity embraces distinctions and individuation from 
non-Christians because Christians have received the grace of God through Christ. A Christian 
sojourner is seeking to be different because they are seeking to be more like Christ. Christians 
receive their sojourner identity by becoming more like Christ — following his example of 
difference and excellence. When an individual experiences the “perpetual foreigner” stereotype, 
they are being told they are different from others in the nation. Those who impose the “perpetual 
foreigner” stereotype on others focus on ethnic or racial differences, implying that differences 
and diversity are problems to be avoided. 

The results of the Christian sojourner identity also differ from the results of the 
“perpetual foreigner” stereotype. As mentioned above, the “perpetual foreigner” stereotype leads 
to lower reported life satisfaction and lower hope. The “perpetual foreigner” stereotype leads to 
increases in internal conflict between ethnic and national identities and occurrences of 
depression. The Christian sojourner identity results in quite the opposite. Those who are 
Christian sojourners find an increase in hope and confidence through the indwelling Spirit of 
Christ. They may also experience a reduction of possible conflicts between ethnic and national 
identities. 

In her article, which looks at 1 Peter through the lens of the “perpetual foreigner,” Dr. 


Janette Ok explains that the use of Christian sojourner identity benefits believers by helping them 
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to endure suffering and live a life different from their life before they became a Christian.*° 
Because of these benefits, she writes, “the author of 1 Peter in effect encourages his addressees 
to perceive themselves as perpetual foreigners.’*° These benefits, in her estimation, are not 
without their detriments. One possible drawback of the conflation of Christian sojourner identity 
and the “perpetual foreigner” stereotype is that it may cause Asian Americans to disengage from 
civics and politics. However, this suspicion necessitates further study.°’ 

Others are more hopeful about the benefits of the Christian sojourner identity. For 
example, Helen Lee, former editor for Christianity Today, explains that Asian Americans have 
had negative interactions within the evangelical church due to institutionalized ignorance. She 
remains hopeful when she writes: “As Asian American Christians grow in understanding and 
embrace painful experiences, they can bring these perspectives to help all Christians grasp what 
it means to live as aliens in a reality that is not their true home.”** Moreover, through 
partnerships with the broader church, Asian American Christians, “also bear witness to the 
power of Christ’s love to unite people across ethnic and racial lines.”*? 

Dr. Russell Jeung, himself a fifth-generation Chinese American Christian, takes on the 
problem of the “perpetual foreigner” stereotype head-on.® He argues that Chinese Christian 


immigrants and Christians with Chinese heritage “need to re-claim the foreigner status.”°! Based 
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on | Peter 2:9-12, he continues to say, “We really are exiles and foreigners of society... and we 
need to see ourselves as different.” 

He lists six different reasons for Chinese Americans to reclaim foreign status. First, “the 
foreigner has God’s special attention.” Referring to Christ’s words in Matthew 25, Dr. Jeung 
explains that when we invite the stranger in, we are inviting Christ in. He explains that the more 
we identify with those on the margins, we can be where God is since God identifies himself with 
those on the margins.™ Second, not only does God identity with foreigners, so do the people of 
God. God commands his people in Exodus 23:9 to show empathy to the sojourner since God’s 
people know what it is like to be a sojourner.®° Third, God also commands his people to extend 
hospitality to strangers/foreigners in Hebrews 13:2. Dr. Jeung explains: “Knowing what it feels 
like to be an outsider, we know how to extend welcome and bring everyone on the inside.”° 
Fourth, those who understand themselves to be foreigners will fight for justice for foreigners. 
Not only is this commanded and institutionalized by God, but it may lead to action speaking up 
on behalf of others such as African Americans or Latinos who experience discrimination and 


marginalization.®’ Fifth, Jeung argues that “if we stay on the outside, we can see what is broken 


on the inside.”°® We can do this, as Peter writes in 1 Peter 2:11-12, “as foreigners and exiles, 
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[abstaining] from sinful desires.” Sixth, what Chinese Americans need to do is to “see ourselves 
as foreign to this world and as citizens of heaven” based on Ephesians 2:19.°° 

Dr. Jeung further argues that there are alternate ways of responding to the racism of 
things like the “perpetual foreigner” stereotype. Instead of acting out of fear so that we fight, 
flight, or freeze, Christians can flock and forgive.’’ Chinese Americans can gather strength, 
solace, and support within the church community by flocking together, gathering with other 
believers. Flocking together corresponds with what Dr. Yang found in his research: “they find 
conservative Protestantism attractive because it proclaims absoluteness, love, and certainty. The 
church has become a haven for the homeless sojourners.”’! More than this, Chinese Christians 
who understand themselves to be foreigners can forgive when mistreated due to the racism of the 
“perpetual foreigner” stereotype. Through forgiving, Chinese Americans can show grace and 
forgiveness that is foreign to the world and exemplifies God’s kingdom. 

Second-generation Chinese Americans have a special place in God’s kingdom. They live 
between and beyond the margins through finding their identity in Christ first. Their Christian 
identity lays the foundation for, or ties together, their ethnic and national identities. Moreover, as 
second-generation Chinese Americans embrace being a sojourner, they can be examples of care, 
love, and empathy despite the present-day and historical problems related to the “perpetual 
foreigner” stereotype. Through flocking together and forgiving, they can show the world the 


characteristics of the kingdom of God. 
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The Place or Role of Research in Understanding the Above Issues 


The research I did proved to be influential in shaping my understanding the issues of the 
place and role of Christian identity and the role and use of the “perpetual foreigner” stereotype in 
the lives of second-generation Chinese American Christians. However, not all research was 
equally helpful. 

The least helpful works in understanding the above issues were primarily historical 
research. For example, Erika Lee’s work, The Making of Asian America, comprehensively 
studies a wide range of Asian American historical experiences. She does not detail second- 
generation Chinese American identity development or how Christianity relates to other identities. 
She does, however, provide clear examples of historical realities faced by Chinese immigrants 
living in America. Dr. Chang’s work, Citizens of a Christian Nation, proved to be more helpful. 
He also highlighted historical problems regarding the “perpetual foreigner” stereotype. However, 
his assumption stated in the introduction appears to bias him against the well-intentioned work of 
Christians serving Chinese Immigrants in the 1800s. Moreover, his work provided a comparative 
analysis of the historical experiences of Black Americans with Christianity following the Civil 
War. While interesting, this information was not related to my research. 

Another group of content that was not very helpful in my research was the variety of 
articles that hinted at issues related to second-generation Chinese American identity development 
or Christian identity development. These articles often mentioned either/or both topics of identity 
development. Unfortunately, they often merely mentioned them without advancing specific 
understanding of how second-generation Chinese American Christians can or should understand 


their different identities. 
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Other research was marginally more helpful than the previously mentioned works. 
Sociologist Antony Alumkal in his book Asian American Evangelical Churches directly 
addressed the issue of second-generation Chinese American Christian identity expression. He 
devotes a chapter to religious and racial identities, which was informative. Another professor of 
sociology, Liang Du, wrote Learning to be Chinese American. His work focuses on the role of 
Chinese cultural schools in ethnic identity development for second-generation Chinese 
Americans. His work proved interesting but not directly applicable to Christian identity 
development. 

Other resources proved to be exceptionally helpful in addressing the issues of Christian 
identity development, cultural identity development, and Christian understanding and use of the 
“perpetual foreigner” stereotype. Professor Jung Young Lee’s work, Marginality: The Key to 
Multicultural Theology, provided clear categories for a theological understanding of the 
experiences of second-generation Asian Americans. His work advances the field of Asian 
American theology and encourages theological reflection on identity development for second- 
generation Americans. His description of the sociological factors that play into ethnic identity 
development for Asian Americans of primarily Korean and Chinese heritage can be applied to 
other second-generation individuals who are non-Asian. 

For understanding ethnic identity development from a sociological perspective, Dr. Nazli 
Kibria’s book Becoming Asian American was crucial. She describes the sociological factors that 
play into ethnic identity development for Asian Americans, specifically those of Chinese and 
Korean heritage. She also explains the benefits and limitations of embracing the pan-ethnic 
identity of “Asian American” in personal and professional life. Her research confirms my 


experiences in how immigrant parents help their children embrace a specific ethnic/cultural 
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identity. Another sociological work, Chinese Christians in American, written by Dr. Fenggang 
Yang, directly addressed Christian identity development within Chinese churches in America. 
He explains different models of identity development. Moreover, his work helped form my 
understanding of the possibilities for identity construction among second-generation Chinese 
Americans. His work could be recommended to any working with second-generation Chinese 
Americans within a church setting. He also was approachable, helpful, and kind in taking time to 
answer questions I had during a phone conversation in 2020. 

Of all the resources I found, Dr. Jeung’s research proved most helpful. As a sociologist, 
he understands the sociological issues faced by immigrants and the second generation. As a 
Christian, he thinks Biblically and theologically about Christian identity development. His work, 
along with others in Sustaining Faith Traditions, was eye-opening in that it provided a 
vocabulary for the experiences I had seen in my work with second-generation Chinese American 
youth. The categories of how Christian identity interacted with other ethnic identity development 
provide rich possibilities for further research. Dr. Jeung also gave a webinar on behalf of the 
Chinese Evangelical Seminary of North America addressing how the Chinese church can 
minister to the urban poor. Each of the three sessions advanced different areas of my 
understanding of ministering within a Chinese church. However, the second session was the only 
resource I found which directly addressed how Asian American Christians can counteract racism 
and the “perpetual foreigner” stereotype from a Christian perspective. His presentation helped to 
shape my understanding of identity development for second-generation Chinese American 
Christians. All three webinar sections would prove helpful, informative, and thought-provoking 


for anyone working within a Chinese church in North America. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


PROJECT DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION 


“The lesson series did help me to embrace a Christian identity as my primary one. 
It did so by laying out the reasons for which a Christian identity must come before 
others (because it is foundational and essential).” 

— One Project Participant, Final Survey 


Introduction 

This chapter discusses the results of the thesis-project. Did the lesson series aid 
participants in the process of identity development? What was the project design, including the 
hypothesis, forms, surveys, and the plan of the project? The first section of this chapter answers 
the preceding question. The second section explains the implementation of the project, giving 
details regarding the setting, the audience, and how the project progressed. After this, in the third 
section, the details of the project results are explained, comparing data from the initial survey to 
the final, post-test survey data and highlighting some qualitative answers. The final section 
answers the question, “Was the thesis-project a success?” It does this by assessing whether the 


hypothesis was correct. Chapter 5 discusses possible next steps or suggestions for improvement. 


Project Design 
Hypothesis 
I hypothesized that, by designing and delivering a 13-week lesson series, Chinese 
American college students and young adults (referred to throughout as students) would be able to 
navigate the precarious process of identity development by establishing their foundational 
identity of a Christ-follower. Through the curriculum, I sought to provide second-generation 


Chinese Americans with a mental framework to guide the identity development process. The 
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framework would enable college students to confidently negotiate the cultural divides 
experienced by second-generation Chinese Americans. 

Lesson Series 

To test this hypothesis, I designed a lesson series titled “Between Two Worlds.” I based 
my research in identity development, Christian identity development, and cultural identity 
development. This curriculum began with an introductory lesson and covered believing, being, 
belonging, and behaving subcategories. Each subcategory was divided into three lessons. In the 
first subcategory “believing,” participants heard and discussed lessons titled The Gospel, Jesus at 
Center, and Jesus Changes Everything. Students covered topics such as Aliens Among Us, Iam a 
Sojourner, and On the Move, as they participated in the second subcategory “being.” This second 
category aimed at showing them what it means to live between two worlds. Within the third 
subcategory “belonging,” participants processed lessons on Belonging By Blood, By 
Discrimination, and Part of the Family. Under the category of behaving, individuals discussed 
what it means to live as a Christian between two worlds through lessons titled Model Living, 
Living as Witnesses, and Living between Two Worlds. Through teaching and small group 
discussion, participants engaged with culture, identity, and Christian discipleship issues. ! 

Forms and Surveys 

To test the validity of my hypothesis, I created an online informed consent form, a pre- 
test survey, and a post-test survey.” The informed consent form was available via Microsoft 


Forms to participants throughout the series as new participants showed up throughout the lesson 


1. The Lesson Series, “Between Two Worlds,” can be found in Appendix A. 


2. The informed consent form can be found in Appendix B. The Surveys can be found in Appendix C. 
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series. I also drafted a brief introduction to the project to invite participation and provide an 
opportunity to complete the informed consent form and initial survey. 

The two sets of survey questions were drafted by referencing another doctoral project 
survey.’ Upon completing drafts of the initial surveys, they were reviewed by Dr. Jason 
McConnell, my thesis-mentor on April 21, 2021, and Rev. Enoch Liao, a ministry peer who 
serves as English Pastor at Boston Chinese Evangelical Church in Chinatown on May 14, 2021. I 
edited the surveys upon their recommendations and moved the surveys to an online format via 
google forms. 

The initial survey gathered exploratory data to gain a baseline understanding of how 
participants self-identify regarding their ethnic, national, and religious identities. The initial 
survey asked primarily qualitative questions. To avoid biased responses, I included open- 
response questions which encouraged students to elaborate on aspects of their identity which 
were not specifically related to my study. What I sought to know was which identity they 
consider central or primary and what factors make that identity central or primary. I also 
included quantitative questions, based on a ten-point scale. In this section, participants were 
given three additional options to remove potential bias in responding to the research categories of 
nationality, ethnicity, and religion. 

The post-test survey asked similar questions as the initial survey for ease of comparison. I 
wanted to see if any of the responses changed from the initial survey to the final survey. To 


assess the curriculum’s effectiveness, the final survey also included qualitative questions related 


3. Grace Chen, “Appendix D: Measure of the Management of Multiple Identities,” The Complexity of 
“Asian American Identity”: The Intersection of Multiple Social Identities (PhD diss., University of Texas at Austin, 
2005), 133-137, Adobe Digital Editions PDF. 
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to the lesson series. I included these questions to measure if and how the participants changed the 
way they navigate issues of identity development. 

Intended Audience 

The intended focus group for the lesson series was second-generation Chinese American 
college students and young adults at the Chinese Bible Church of Greater Lowell (CBCGL). The 
lessons were taught in the fellowship group called “Empower.” The Empower Fellowship is a 


group of about 30 to 40 individuals aged 18 to 28, a slight majority of which are women. 


Project Implementation 


The Setting 

Initially, I intended to teach the curriculum during the Sunday School hour. The lessons 
themselves were about 25 to 35 minutes long, which would have provided an equal amount of 
time for discussion. Upon further consideration, I changed the presentation of the curriculum to 
the Friday night fellowship. Presenting this lesson series on a Friday night increased 
participation, provided greater continuity with previous experiences, and allowed for greater 
flexibility, including more time for discussion and interaction. 

The Audience 

Throughout the summer, the audience for the lesson series consisted of three different 
groups. The first and most consistent group were the high school graduates preparing to enter 
college in the fall of 2021. They had heard a prior version of the lesson series six months earlier 
during youth group.* There were six individuals from this group who attended the lesson series 


throughout the summer. Only one member of this group participated in the project. 


4. The Lord called me from being the youth pastor to become the English congregational pastor on January 
3, 2021. 
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The second and least consistent group of participants in the lesson series were the college 
students, sophomores to seniors in the fall of 2021. Each of these participants had attended youth 
group at CBCGL before going to college. This group was least consistent because most had 
summer plans, internships, or missions trips. 19 of the 37 participants in the lesson series were 
college students. The majority of the project participants (12 of 17) came from this group. 

The third group of participants in the summer lesson series was young adults. These were 
college graduates who were either working or starting graduate school in the fall. 3 of the 12 
young adults had helped with the youth group in 2020-2021 and participated in the prior version 
of the lesson series. 3 of the 17 project participants came from this group of 12 young adults, 
resulting in the second lowest project participation rate from the three groups. 

The Project 

The teaching of the lesson series ran for 13 weeks, from May 21 to August 13. I, the 
researcher, taught 11 of the 13 lessons. Two different young adults taught two of the lessons 
during July. Had I planned ahead, I could have used their experience to indicate the adaptability 
of the curriculum to see how easy it would be for others to teach this lesson series or use it in 
different settings, with the hope that it might be of service to other Chinese-heritage churches. 
No data, however, was collected to assess the adaptability of the curriculum to other contexts. 

Each of the 13 lessons was between 25 to 35 minutes long. The small group discussions 
following the teaching lasted between 30 to 65 minutes, depending on the topic and the small 
group leader. The small group leader was a volunteer from each randomly assigned group of 4 to 
6 participants. The quality of the discussion depended greatly on who was participating in the 


small group. 
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I hoped to have between 25 to 35 participants in the project. By God’s grace, we had 37 
individuals who came to the Empower fellowship throughout the summer. Of these 37, just over 
half, 19, completed the informed consent. Sixteen of those who completed the informed consent 
did so within the first four weeks of the series. Of the 19 who filled out the informed consent, 17 
completed the initial survey. Of the 17 who completed the initial survey, 15 completed the final, 
post-test survey. 

The Final Survey 

Understanding that many students were leaving for college, I introduced the final survey 
a week before the end of the lesson series. When the lesson series concluded, only nine people 
were present, not all of whom had chosen to participate in the study. Through a series of e-mails 
and messages requesting that participants complete the final survey, I obtained a total of 15 


responses to the final survey. 


Project Results 


Age of Survey Participants 

Participants in the initial survey were an average of 20 years old (Mean = 20.47, Median 
= 20, Mode = 20). 7 of the 17 respondents were teenagers between the ages of 17 and 19. 6 of 
the 17 respondents were 20 years old. 4 of the 17 participants were between the ages of 22 and 
26. 

Different Aspects of Identity (from Least to Most Important) 

The survey’s quantitative portions asked participants to evaluate the importance of 
different aspects of their identity. The average (mean) results of the surveys can be found below 


in Figure 2. 
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Figure 2: Averages of the Importance of Different Aspects of Identity 
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When participants took the initial survey, 13 of 17 had not heard the initial version of the 
lesson series. All participants had listened to at least one lesson and participated in at least one 
discussion prior to taking the initial survey. The above chart reveals that the least important 
aspect of identity for initial survey respondents was nationality. Gender and age were not much 
more valuable. The “Other” aspect of identity appears to be the third most important aspect of 
identity for initial survey respondents. However, when directly asked to name their top three 
most important aspects of identity, only 3 of 17 respondents in the initial survey stated that 
something other than nationality, age, gender, ethnicity, or religion were in the top three aspects 
of their identity. Initial survey respondents listed ethnicity as the second most important and 
religion as the most important aspect of identity. 

When participants took the final survey, they had participated in an average of 6 of the 13 
lessons.° Figure 2 highlights that the least important aspect of identity for final survey 


respondents was age. Nationality and “Other” were not much more important. When directly 


5.7 of 15 final survey respondents had participated in fewer than 6 lessons. 8 of 15 had participated in 6 or 
more lessons. 
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asked to name their top three most important aspects of identity, only 3 of 15 respondents in the 
final survey stated that being a student was in the top three. Only one respondent listed 
“Hobbies” as one of the top three most important aspects of their identity. All other respondents 
listed age, nationality, gender, ethnicity, and religion as the aspects of identity that constitute 
their top three. Respondents to the final survey listed gender as the third most important aspect of 
their identity. Consistent with the first survey, participants in the final survey indicated that 
ethnicity was the second most important and religion was the most important aspect of identity. 
Age 


Figure 3: Importance of Age 
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Age was the least important aspect of identity for survey respondents. Specific responses 
indicating the importance of age are displayed above in Figure 3: Importance of Age. The 
average (mean) score for the initial survey was 5.56 and for the final survey was 5.07. The lesson 
series did not directly highlight age as an essential aspect of identity. So not only was age the 
least important category of identity, but it also decreased in importance among final survey 


respondents, by -0.49. 
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Nationality 


Figure 4: Importance of Nationality 
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Nationality was second to last in importance for survey participants, with an average 
(mean) score between the initial survey of 5.35 and the final survey of 5.53. Nationality 
increased in importance by the end of the series, but by the slightest increase (+0.18). The 
breakdown of responses is found above in Figure 4: Importance of Nationality. 

In both surveys, respondents were asked how they identify themselves in terms of their 
national identity. Initial survey respondents overwhelmingly identified as “American” (13 of 17 
respondents). The remaining initial survey respondents identified as “Chinese” (3 of 17), 
“Chinese American” (2 of 17), and “Asian American” (1 of 17).° When asked again in the final 
survey, lesson series participants answered in much the same way. Final survey respondents 


overwhelming identified as “American” (13 of 15 respondents). The remaining final survey 


6. Some respondents listed more than one designation for their nationality, so that the total number of 
responses equals more than the number of respondents. 
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respondents identified as “Chinese” (1 of 15), “Chinese American” (1 of 15), and “Asian 
American” (1 of 15).’ 

Based on the quantitative data, it appears that the teaching series did little to bolster 
national identity. However, two of the final survey respondents expressed that the lesson series 
helped them understand their national identity. One wrote that the part of the lesson series which 
helped was “How Christianity interacts with ethnicity and nationality.”® Another wrote that the 
part of the lesson series which provided greater clarity was “the part where we talked about how 
christianity helps you to better understand and perceive your ethnic and national identities.” 

“Other” 


Figure 5: Importance of “Other” Aspect of Identity 
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The “Other” aspect of identity was the fourth most important for survey participants, with 
an average (mean) score between the initial survey of 6.22 and the final survey of 5.88. The 
“Other” category as an aspect of identity decreased in importance by the end of the series, by 
-0.34. The variation may not be statistically reliable due to the large number of participants who 


7. One respondent listed more than one designation for their nationality, so that the total number of 
responses equals more than the number of respondents. 


8. All direct quotes from survey respondents are italicized and retain original spelling, capitalization and 
punctuation. 
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said that “Other” as an important aspect of identity was “Not Applicable” (8 of 17 in the initial 
survey and 6 of 15 in the final survey). The breakdown of responses is found above in Figure 5: 
Importance of “Other” Aspect of Identity. 

The “Other” category allowed participants to share an essential aspect of their identity 
beyond the categories of age, nationality, gender, ethnicity, and religion. Initial survey 
participants indicated that “Other” notable aspects of identity were “College Student; Student; 
Swimmer; Autism; Transgender; Humor/Personality.” Final survey participants described greater 
diversity in the “Other” aspect of identity specifying “student (x3); academic; school; 
transgender; gay, autistic; ADHD; OCD; psychotic; LGBTQ; neurodivergent; athlete; friend; 
family member” as important. One respondent caused the increase in diversity in the final survey 
by listing 8 of the “other” aspects of identity. 

Gender 


Figure 6: Importance of Gender 
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Gender was the third most important aspect of identity for survey participants, with an 
average (mean) score between the initial survey of 5.53 and the final survey of 6.33. Gender 
increased in importance by the end of the series, by the second greatest margin, +0.8. The 


breakdown of responses is found above in Figure 6: Importance of Gender. 
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The lesson series did not specifically address gender. One possible explanation for the 
increase in the importance of gender among final survey participants is that the series encouraged 
participants to understand and identify which aspects of identity were important. The lessons 
were aimed at identity understanding, exploration, and development. The increase in focus on 
identity may have led to an awareness that gender is an unavoidable aspect of identity. 

Ethnicity 


Figure 7: Importance of Ethnicity 
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Ethnicity was the second most important aspect of identity for survey participants, with 
an average (mean) score between the initial survey of 6.88 and the final survey of 7.8. Ethnicity 
increased in importance by the end of the series, by the greatest margin, +0.92. The breakdown 
of responses is found above in Figure 7: Importance of Ethnicity. 

In both surveys, respondents were asked how they identify themselves in terms of their 


specific ethnic identity. Their answers are plotted below in Figure 8: Ethnic Identity. 
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Figure 8: Ethnic Identity 
Ethnic Identity (# of Responses) 
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Note: Some Respondents Selected More Than One 


Initial survey respondents primarily identified as “Chinese” (10 of 17 respondents). The 
remaining initial survey respondents identified as “Asian” (4 of 17), “Asian American” (4 of 17), 
“Chinese American” (2 of 17), “Cantonese” (1 of 17), and “Hong Kong” (1 of 17).? When asked 
again in the final survey, lesson series participants increased the variety of their responses. Less 
than have of final survey respondents identified as “Chinese” (6 of 15 respondents). The other 
nine final survey respondents identified as “Asian” (2 of 15), “Asian American” (3 of 15), and 
“Chinese American” (2 of 15), “Cantonese” (2 of 15), “Hong Kong” (1 of 15), and “American” 
(1 of 15).!° 

Since the lesson series primarily addressed second generation Chinese American 
churchgoers, it focused on explaining ethnicity and cultural identity. Respondents in the final 
survey indicated that different portions of the lesson series helped them understand their ethnic 
identity. For example, when asked what part of the lesson series content provided greater clarity 
for your understanding of your self-perceived, self-expressed identity, respondents said: “Lesson 


9. Some respondents listed more than one designation for their ethnicity, so that the total number of 
responses equals more than the number of respondents. 


10. Some respondents listed more than one designation for their ethnicity, so that the total number of 
responses equals more than the number of respondents. 
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on ethnicity and what blood we belong to.” “Contextualizing the idea of ‘between two worlds’ 
thru biblical examples.” “Comparing our Christian identity with our other identities provided 
greater clarity for understanding my identity. I realized what I actually identify with and how 
that can impact the way I act and think.” “talking about the differences between culture, 
ethnicity, race, etc;” And “The lesson pertaining asian american experiences and communities.” 
The lessons series was reportedly helpful in providing distinctions in ethnic identity, which 
accounts for the increased variety of responses in the final survey. 

Religion 


Figure 9: Importance of Religion 
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Religion was the most important aspect of identity for survey participants, with an 
average (mean) score between the initial survey of 7.65 and the final survey of 8.27. Religion 
increased in importance by the end of the series by the second-lowest positive margin of +0.62. 
The breakdown of responses is found above in Figure 9: Importance of Religion. 

When survey respondents stated their religious identity, they exclusively identified as 
Christian. In the initial survey, all 17 participants identified as Christian, with one stating that 
they were “Christian and specifically protestant’ and another indicating that they were 


“Christian non denominational.” In the final survey, all 15 participants identified as Christian. 
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Two respondents indicated that they were “non-denominational Christian.” One respondent 
indicated they were “Christian and I grew up in this church.” Another participant specified that 
they are “a protestant Christian.” 

Based on this data, it appears that the lesson series did little to improve the religious 
identity of participants. Nevertheless, the limited increase in the importance of religion may be 
explained by the fact that religion was the most important aspect of identity from the initial 
survey. With the highest initial average, religion was unlikely to see the greatest increase in 
importance. Additionally, each of the participants in the study began with the self-expressed 
identity of “Christian.” Did the lesson series provide an increase in the importance of religious 
identity? Looking at respondents’ answers to their top aspects of identity provides greater 
clarification. 

Primary Aspects of Identity 

Top Three 

Participants were asked in both surveys to indicate what were their top three aspects of 
identity. In short, the answer to this question corroborated most of the responses in the 
quantitative portion. The percentage of respondents listing specific categories in their top three 


aspects of identity is shown below in Figure 10: Top Three Aspects of Identity. 
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Figure 10: Top Three Aspects of Identity 
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Consistent with the quantitative averages, both survey results listed religion and ethnicity 
as the top two most important aspects of identity. Inconsistent with the quantitative averages, age 
was listed more frequently in the top three than were gender, nationality, or other aspects of 
identity. 

Specifically, participants in the initial survey listed religion and ethnicity in the top three 
aspects of identity 15 of 17 times. Survey respondents listed age 8 of 17 times. Participants listed 
gender 5 of 17 times, nationality 4 of 17 times, and the categories of job, student, and personality 
once each. 

Participants in the final survey listed ethnicity most frequently in their top three, 14 of 15 
times. They listed religion in their top three almost as frequently, 13 of 15 times. They then listed 
age and gender in their top three equally frequently, 5 of 15 times. Respondents also listed 
nationality 3 of 15 times, student 2 of 15 times, and hobbies 1 of 15 times within the top three. 
These results point to ethnicity being the primary aspect of identity for respondents, though only 


by a slim margin (one more respondent in the final survey). 
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Primary 
Both surveys asked participants to indicate their primary aspect of identity — the one 
aspect they turn to or rely on most frequently to explain who they are. Their responses are 


displayed below in Figure 11: Primary Aspect of Identity. 


Figure 11: Primary Aspect of Identity 
Primary Aspect of Identity 


When required to pick the one aspect of their identity that they considered most central to 
who they are, initial survey respondents listed ethnicity 8 of 17 times.'' They explained why 
ethnicity was most important to them. They indicated that it defined their history or background: 
“T’m strongly influenced by Chinese and American cultures.” “It reflects my culture and 
history.” “It’s fundamental to my background childhood and who i am based on how i’ve been 
raised.” They indicated that ethnicity was the first thing others notice: “Jt tends to be the first 
thing people notice about me when they see me, which perhaps inflates its value to myself.” And 
“It’s the first thing people see when they meet you.” They also indicated that ethnicity affects 
how they think and relate to others: It “Makes up a majority of my values and informs a lot of my 
thought processes.” “It influences my relationships, family, values, and the way I navigate the 


11. A couple of respondents listed an additional category along with their ethnicity as their primary aspect 
of identity, so that the total number of responses equals more than the number of respondents. 
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world.” It “Help me...find people who are similar to myself.” For most of these respondents, 
their experiences in life were what made ethnicity their primary identity. 

Initial Survey respondents also listed religion as the primary aspect of their identity 8 of 
17 times. They also explained what made religion so essential. Some explained that religion 
defines their beliefs and values, which determines their actions: “/t defines my ethical beliefs, 
which inform the decisions I make and the actions I pursue.” “T try to use it to shape my values 
and actions.” “It is important to me because it guides what values I believe in, and I feel it 
defines me better than other identities can.” Some explained that religion motivates their 
thoughts and actions: “7 think being Christian shapes the way I try to act around others and 
grow, and I think that being Christian/living a Christian life is what I want to reach.” It “Affects 
how I think and act.” Others explained that religion was the primary aspect of their identity 
because it was central to their life: “J think its the aspect I try to base my life on the most.” 
“Source where my life revolves around.” “It makes up most of my identity and dictate the other 
aspects of my identity.” For most respondents who selected religion as their primary identity, 
conversations and/or community helped make religion the primary aspect of their identity. 

The majority of final survey respondents, 11 of 15, selected religion as the primary aspect 
of their identity. They stated that religion was most important because it determined their values 
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and actions. “It's the basis for my values and guides my actions.” “my religion shapes my beliefs 
and values which then shapes the way I want to live my life.” “It’s the basis of why I act how I do 
and is the basis of my motivation and my values.” Another said, “Religion is most important to 
me because it involves values that hold true throughout all aspects of my identity. Whether I am 


associating with other Asians or other people from the same school, Christian principles can be 


upheld and fit into any situation. Christian values also have more influence on how I live my life 
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and interact with others (moreso than values from other aspects of my identity).” Others 
explained that religion was primary because it informs or supersedes other aspects of their 
identity. “Jt defines who I am as the most paramount of any other attribute in my life.” “it 
informs the rest of my identity.” “It supercedes all other identity.” Others noted that religion was 
primary because it provides purpose and morality. “Jt defines who I am, and what my purpose in 
life is.” “Religion helps me have an understanding of what’s right or wrong.” Also, “I think for 
the most part, it dictates the way I act towards others in a much more positive light, and 
identifying as Christian helps me to try to improve myself in a way so that I can help other 
people more, which is something that is really important to me.” They explained that 
conversations, experiences, and teaching were the most helpful in making religion the primary 
aspect of identity. 

The remaining four survey respondents selected other aspects of identity as primary, 
namely ethnicity (1 of 15), friends (1 of 15), academic (1 of 15), and hobbies (1 of 15). They 
stated that conversations and experiences were most helpful in making these other aspects of 
identity primary. Notably, the four survey respondents who did not select religion as the primary 


aspect of their identity participated in only 3 to 5 of the 13 total lessons. 


Hypothesis Evaluation 
Based on the data collected from the initial and final surveys, it appears that the lesson 
series encouraged participants to establish the foundational identity of a Christ-follower. One 
point of evidence that supports this assessment is the importance of religion as an aspect of 
identity. Even though it was the highest average of importance for any aspect of identity in the 


initial survey, it did increase in average importance by the final survey. 
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The second point of evidence that supports the idea that the lesson series encouraged 
participants to establish the foundational identity of a Christ-follower was the respondent’s 
answers to the question: “Which aspect of your identity is central/primary to your self-perception 
and self-expression? (In other words, which aspect of your identity do you return to or rely on 
most often to explain who you are?)” The total number and the average number of respondents 
who stated that Christianity or religion was their primary identity both increased, from 8 of 17 
(47%) in the initial survey to 11 of 15 (73%) in the final survey. 

The third point of evidence that corroborates the conclusion that the lesson series 
encouraged participants to establish the foundational identity of a Christ-follower was the 
respondent's qualitative answers in the final survey. Participants were asked if the lesson series 
helped them to see the role of Christian identity. Each responded affirmatively with some 
explaining that the series helped them to see how Christian identity relates to other identities: 
“yes, I saw how Christianity interacts with my other identities.” “Yes, by seeing the ways the 
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christian identity is center of all other portions of identity.” “it did, I also saw how it’s the basis 
of my other identities and how it shapes my worldview.” Additionally, one noted, “/t definitely 
helped me see how the role of Christian identity is a unifiying identity and one that is above all 
other identities.” One stated that the series helped “A /ittle, I don’t remember much though.” 

Participants were also given a chance to explain if the lesson series helped them to see the 
value of a Christian identity. Each of the final survey respondents answered affirmatively. Some 
stated that they now see Christian identity as foundational to other identities: “Yes, as it informs 
other identities, and is an integral part of my core beliefs.” “yes, I see how being Christian 


changes my entire life and perspective.” For a couple of respondents, the lesson series 


reinforced the value of a Christian identity: “Yeah, I think it reinforced ideas about why having a 
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Christian identity is important that I've heard and its benefits.” “I think it reaffirmed it. Although 
some lessons had familiar themes, they also were different in that those themes were presented in 
a way I hadn't thought about before.” Others expressed how a Christian identity is valuable: 
“The more we value our Christian identity, the more we tend to interact with others with a 
similar perception. Fellowship is important to strengthening our identities. While other identities 
are still important, they don't help us gain the most important thing: eternal life in Jesus.” “I 
would say so, it showed how a Christian identity is one that unifies people groups and is 
accessible to everyone, and important to everyone.” 

Additionally, final survey respondents were asked directly if the lesson series helped 
them to embrace a Christian identity as primary. Respondents were less enthusiastically 
affirmative (as evidenced by the quantitative data above). Some were ambivalent: “I'd like to say 
that it did, but not really so far. Over the summer, I was feeling a bit distant from God, but the 
lesson series did help when it came to thinking more about my Christian identity.” “Not really, 
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since I am still in the process of figuring out my relationship with religion.” “sort of as now I 
have ethnicity and religion as a primary identity.” “It didn't necessarily helped me embrace it but 
reinforce my identity in Christ among other identifiers.” “I embrace a Christian identity as one 
of my primary identities but not the only one.” Other respondents stated that the lesson series did 
help them embrace a Christian identity as primary: “yes, being a Christian means I follow God. I 
want to embrace the journey of following Him by acting and thinking with the fruits of the 
spirit.” “The lesson series did help me to embrace a Christian identity as my primary one. It did 
so by laying out the reasons for which a Christian identity must come before others (because it is 
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foundational and essential).” “Yes, I’m more aware of my identity as a Christian now.” “yes, 
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even though I don’t perfectly embrace my christian identity as my primary one, I’m more 
inclined to work towards that.” 

For those who went through the lesson series twice, due to being Youth Group counselors 
or youth group members before the summer of 2021, the lesson series did not provide much 
change in identity the second time around. Though it did benefit one participant who stated: “J 
think my second experience caused change in my self-perceived, self-expressed identity. I was 
reminded and more strongly convicted of the importance of a Christian identity compared to 
others through more in-depth discussions with others. I also noticed more connections between 
what I learned and what I saw in my life.” 

While the lesson series encouraged participants to embrace a Christian identity, it did not 
provide a framework for participants throughout the lesson series. I had hoped to provide 
second-generation Chinese Americans with a mental framework to guide identity development 
through the curriculum taught and discussed. However, no respondent to the final survey 
mentioned a mental framework or referred to the categories of belief, being, belonging, and 
behaving. While the series did provide participants with understanding and vocabulary for ethnic 
identity and Christian identity, it did not appear to establish a mental framework that participants 
could use to guide the identity development process or navigate conflict due to competing ethnic 


and national expectations. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


OUTCOMES AND CONCLUSION 


Most people’s hindsight is 20-20. 
— Richard Armour 

The project studying the effectiveness of a lesson series at providing a foundation and 
mental framework for ethnic and national identity development is complete; the results are 
compiled; the research continues. This chapter discusses possible next steps, divided into two 
sections. The first section highlights opportunities for further research, such as improving the 
project or improving the lesson series. The second section provides suggestions for future 
ministry contexts: my own at the Chinese Bible Church of Greater Lowell, similar ministry 
settings like other Chinese heritage churches, and other non-similar ministry settings such as 
campus ministry or other ethnic churches. This section addresses those in Christian ministry 
interested in learning more about Christian and cultural identity development or who would like 


to use the lesson series in their context. 


Opportunities for Further Research 

Improving the Project 

The first way to improve the project would be to teach the lesson series again, providing 
another opportunity for further research. For example, if I were to teach the lesson series again, I 
would include direct references in the teaching material to the proposed mental framework of 
believing, being, belonging, and behaving. For each of these four categories, I would briefly 
explain how the material fits into the suggested framework in each session. In the introductory 
lesson, I mentioned the framework, but it was perhaps received as a general outline for the series 


rather than as a categorization tool for issues related to identity development. The tenth lesson 
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also mentioned that a Christian identity provides a framework for navigating other identities, but 
I did not develop the idea. Upon further reflection, I spent most of the time teaching the content 
and facilitating discussions about the importance of embracing and expressing a Christian 
identity rather than emphasizing or incorporating the mental framework. 

If I reteach the lesson series, I would seek to help participants utilize the mental 
framework categories in the small group discussions. For example, I would include questions 
and activities within each lesson to highlight one of the four specific categories as a part of the 
framework intended to aid in processing identity development. 

I would also include questions regarding the mental framework on the initial and final 
survey. Due to my oversight, the surveys did not ask participants to identify the mental 
framework they use or the mental framework I had suggested. Unfortunately, none of the 
participants mentioned even a single category from the fourfold framework within the final 
survey results. If providing a mental framework is the priority, it must be emphasized throughout 
the lesson series and specified in the surveys.! 

Another way to improve the project would be to increase the sample size. The sample 
size was fairly limited. Only 15 people completed both surveys (out of 37 individuals who 
participated in at least one lesson). Teaching the curriculum in a college campus fellowship or a 
multi-church conference would provide an opportunity for a larger sample size. 

Additionally, to better understand participants’ experiences, including semi-structured 
interviews at the end of the series would be helpful. The researcher could ask questions about 


how participants navigate identity development. They could also ask participants if they 


1. Researchers Susanne Bergh and Ann Erling explain: “Perhaps studying identity also requires an extra 
sensitivity in formulating questionnaire items.” in Susanne Bergh and Ann Erling, “Adolescent identity formation: a 
Swedish study of identity status using the EOM-EIS-II” Adolescence 40, no. 158 (2005), 394, 
https://link. gale.com/apps/doc/A134313870/AONE?u=mlin_n_chelpubl&sid=AONE&xid=0aa7 fae. 
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experience conflict in their multiple identities (ethnic, national, and religious). If they did, 
researchers could ask how they navigate that conflict or what tools they use to deal with those 
conflicts. However, semi-structured interviews with college students could prove challenging 
given their tendency to avoid commitment, change their minds about participation, or have other 
commitments that prohibit them from setting aside time for such an interview. 

Improving the Lesson Series 

Not only could the project be enhanced, but the lesson series itself could also be 
improved. This lesson series, “Between Two Worlds,” has been taught twice. I taught the lesson 
series from September 2020 — January 2021 in the youth group, antecedent to the project. During 
that time, Jeremy Yang MacDonald, the Youth Minister at the Chinese Bible Church of Greater 
Lowell, taught the final three lessons. He provided suggestions for improvement in a 
conversation during February 2021. Minister MacDonald indicated that covering specific topics 
like code-switching was helpful. Code-switching involves changing how one speaks, acts or 
dresses so that one can navigate the cultural environment.” However, that specific lesson may 
require a more particular, definite message when teaching college students due to the possibly 
sensitive nature of their college experiences in which they code-switched. He also suggested that 
it may be helpful to address the reality that code-switching may be a tool that can be redeemed. 
He explained that for second-generation Chinese Americans, a lot of code-switching comes from 
hurtful experiences. God can use this coping mechanism born from a place of pain and use it to 
bring life and encourage spiritual growth. 

Another way to improve the lesson series would be to include different forms of 
interaction or reflection with the content. Teaching a lesson series aims at intellectual 


2. Further information about code-switching, such as examples of it or why we tend to code-switch, can be 
found in Lesson 12 of the Between Two Worlds Lesson series. 
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development. Instilling a mental framework aims at learning specific content. However, identity 
development is not merely cerebral. The curriculum could implement various pedagogies and 
activities to help students process their experiences and understanding regarding identity 
development. For example, to foster spiritual identity formation, Dr. Gushiken suggests, “In 
order to cultivate lasting spiritual formation, it is vital to implement periods within the 
curriculum for personal reflection, journaling, consecration, or submission to allow the 
adolescent to begin encountering the face of God.” 

Beyond periods for spiritual practices in the curriculum, it may be helpful to have an 
older Christian of the same ethnic background share their experience in Christian and ethnic 
identity formation. Such sharing could occur in a public, semi-structured interview format or a 
panel discussion. Hearing from the specific experiences of older Christians could provide 
examples of the foundational nature of Christian identity or the categories others use to process 
identity issues. 

Resources for Future Research 

Thankfully, there appears to be continuing research and conversation related to Christian 
ethnic and cultural identity construction. Dr. Janette Ok, a professor of New Testament Studies at 
Fuller Theological Seminary, recently published Constructing Ethnic Identity in I Peter: Who 
You Are No Longer, a monograph based on her Ph.D. dissertation.* She was interviewed about 
her work and the topic of ethnic identity in 1 Peter by Dr. Mark Labberton, the President of 


Fuller Theological Seminary, in a podcast titled “Conversing with Mark Labberton,” published 


3. Kevin M. Gushiken, “Nurturing Spiritual Identity Formation in Youth Curriculum From the Theological- 
Psychological Approach of James Loder,” Christian Education Journal: Series 3, Vol. 7, No. 2, 2010, 327. 


4. Janette H. Ok, Constructing Ethnic Identity in 1 Peter: Who You Are No Longer, (London: T&T Clark, 
2021). 
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July 27th, 2021.° According to the podcast, her work touches on the Christian’s foreigner 
identity. She also wrote a chapter in the T&T Clark Handbook of Asian American Biblical 
Hermeneutics which is titled, “Always Ethnic, Never “American”: Reading | Peter through the 
Lens of the “Perpetual Foreigner” Stereotype,” which highlights the experience of Christian 
Asian Americans.° Another book that discusses Christians embracing a foreigner identity is At 
Home in Exile: Finding Jesus among My Ancestors & Refugee Neighbors by Dr. Russell Jeung.’ 
I became aware of these works through an e-mail from Dr. Peter Cha, Professor of Church, 
Culture and Society, at Trinity Evangelical Divinity School.® I had reached out to ask him if he 
had suggestions for works related to Christian identity and the “perpetual foreigner” stereotype. 
Works and authors such as these continue to expand the available information related to the 
interaction of cultural identity and Christian identity. 
Suggestions for Future Ministry 

My Future Ministry 

It has been an incredible blessing to work on this Doctor of Ministry. I have gained so 
much understanding regarding theories of identity development and factors that play into identity 
development. I have also had the opportunity to learn more about Chinese American Christian 


identity through research and conversations with friends and ministry partners. 


5. The podcast, from Fuller Studio, was published in late July, when my project was two weeks away from 
ending. I became aware of this podcast on October 25, 2021, so that its insights were not included in my research. It 
can be found at the following url: https://fullerstudio.fuller.edu/podcast/christian-identity-as-ethnic-identity-with- 


janette-ok/. 
6. Janette H. Ok, “Always Ethnic, Never “American”: Reading | Peter through the Lens of the “Perpetual 


Foreigner” Stereotype,” in T&T Clark Handbook of Asian American Biblical Hermeneutics, ed. Uriah Y. Kim and 
Seung Ai Yang, T&T Clark Handbooks, (London: T&T CLARK, 2019), 417-426. 


7. Russell Jeung, At Home in Exile: Finding Jesus Among My Ancestors and Refugee Neighbors (Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan, 2016). 


8. Peter T. Cha, e-mail communication with the author, August 26, 2021. 
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Moving forward in ministry, I will have various resources to help church members 
address cultural and religious identity development. I hope that I will be able to assist my 
brothers and sisters in Christ to discern what is biblical and what is cultural in church practice 
and personal living. I will also utilize the framework of believing, being, belonging, and 
behaving to assess possible concerns or questions that church members could have related to 
identity formation. Using the above categories will help me provide vocabulary or ask questions 
to deepen understanding and acceptance of one’s identity. 

I also intend to continue interacting with ministry leaders within Chinese heritage 
churches about the factors related to identity formation. I want them to increase their compassion 
through understanding the experience of second-generation Chinese Americans and their 
choices. I also want to encourage my congregants to continue discussions about their identity 
because a confident identity can guide behavior when they experience discrimination. 
Participants in my study indicated that conversations were one of the top activities which helped 
them most in the perception and expression of their central identity.” 

I also intend to share the results of my project with my church. Prior to May 2022, I will 
set up an informational meeting to report my findings to my congregation. In this meeting, I can 
lay out the observed problems that arise in identity development, my thesis, the study results, and 
an explanation of the proposed framework. This information would allow ministry leaders and 
congregation members to understand second-generation Chinese Americans' experiences and the 
struggles they face even as they embrace a Christian identity. In addition to this, I intend to write 
a brief (one-page) report of my findings and make this summary available to the Empower 
College Ministry to see how their participation or their peers’ participation aided in my research. 


9. Participants indicated, with similar frequency, that their own personal experiences were also most helpful 
in the perception and expression of their central identity. Teaching and lessons were not mentioned as frequently. 
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I also plan to provide a copy of my thesis to second-generation Chinese American peers who 
have already requested to read it. 

Similar Ministry Settings 

The work done in this study can benefit those working in similar ministry settings, 
namely, those working with teenagers and college students in ethnic churches. For example, it is 
crucial for those working with teenagers and college students to be cognizant of national, ethnic, 
and religious identity development issues. Some basic knowledge of how individuals handle 
multiple identities can help ministry leaders adapt their teaching/curriculum/activities to apply 
the Bible to those issues. 

For example, those serving the next generation in ethnic churches can help individuals 
understand the biblical call to live as foreigners and aliens. As they embrace a Christian 
sojourner identity, they can realize we will be different from those around us because we belong 
to God. As they experience and recognize their code-switching, they can understand that it can 
be a redemptive tool to foster conversations cross-culturally to advance the gospel, rather than 
advancing one’s self-interests. 

Another option for those in similar ministry settings would be to adapt the lesson series. I 
designed the lesson series to be a 13-week experience. This series could quickly be adapted into 
a long weekend retreat or a week-long camp experience. In these settings, participants could 
pursue understanding their own identity and help others explore identity development within an 
ethnic-specific ministry. 

Though it may be anecdotal, I think others can teach this lesson series. There were two 
weeks during the study when someone else facilitated the content. This experience points to the 


fact that the content is not personality-driven, though it is personality-affected. For example, I 
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taught this lesson series as a third-generation Dutch American. Due to my degree in sociology 
and my childhood experiences within Dutch American communities, I have a reasonably 
accurate understanding of my ethnicity and how individuals learn ethnicity. Being ethnically 
different from the participants in the thesis project did not pose a problem but gave me 
vocabulary and examples for discussing belonging to an ethnic community. If other ministry 
leaders were to use the curriculum, they would need to consider how their personality, 
experiences, and ethnicity affect their understanding of these lessons, particularly the lesson 
regarding ethnicity. 

I can also utilize local church networks to inform Chinese heritage churches that I have 
crafted a curriculum for second-generation Chinese Americans. I can make this lesson series 
available to other youth pastors or English Ministry pastors within Chinese heritage churches to 
review the content and adapt it to their context, should they choose to do so.'° 

Less Similar Ministry Settings 

This project can benefit ministry leaders in less similar ministry settings as well. For 
those working with teenagers and college students in a non-Asian ethnic church, the lesson series 
could be adapted to apply to the specific ethnic context or ministry setting. In the lesson on 
belonging by family, I taught about ethnicity using my ethnic background. It would be beneficial 
for the individual(s) teaching the lesson to provide their own experiences with ethnicity. 

Other teachers or pastors working with youth or college students could teach the lesson 
series by choosing different behavioral topics depending on their cultural values. For example, 


the lesson on discrimination could be taught in almost any ethnic church context, such as in a 


10. I have already done this for a local pastor serving in a Chinese heritage church. 
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Russian youth group or a Brazilian college fellowship. However, the lesson on the experience of 
being called a “Model Minority” may be better suited to an Asian heritage context. 

Those who serve in a church without a specific ethnic focus could still use about 10 of 
the 13 lessons without significant adaptation. The issues of believing, being, and belonging are 
valid for all Christians, though they may be expressed differently depending on the cultural 
context. The specific issues brought up in the category of behaving could still be covered (if a 
ministry wants to help their members understand the experience of second-generation Chinese 
Americans) or changed to address specific behaviors related to identity within their ministry 


context. 


Conclusion 
I sincerely hope that God will graciously use the contents of this thesis to advance his 
purposes throughout other churches and ministries that desire to understand the experience of 
second-generation Chinese Americans. I think that the project could be improved, the lesson 
series altered to emphasize a mental framework, and the research can continue. 
If you are serving the second generation in an ethnic church, I would like to make the 
lesson series available for use in your setting. If you would like a copy to use, you can e-mail me 


at nathan.willems@lowell.church. I am glad to share what I have learned and encourage others to 


embrace a Christian identity as primary to help them navigate issues related to cultural (ethnic 


and national) identity development. To God alone be all the glory. 
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APPENDIX A 
BETWEEN TWO WORLDS LESSON SERIES 


Between Two Worlds — Intro May 21, 2021 
By Nathan Willems 


AS we get started, a bit of full-disclosure. I am working on my Doctor of Ministry 
project. Specifically, I have been working on putting together a lesson series called “Between 
Two Worlds” to help second-generation Chinese Americans navigate identity formation. This is 
the lesson series we are going to do this summer. I have done this research and have put together 
this project because I think that the things I have learned can be helpful to you and to others who 
are second-generation or ABC’s (American Born Chinese). In short, my project is set up to test if 
the lesson series is helpful for second-generation Chinese Americans as they work through 
identity development. 

To do that, I need participants. That is where you come in. I am inviting you, college 
students and college graduates, to participate in this project by taking a survey when you begin 
the series and a survey at the end of the series. If you want to participate, you’ll need to complete 
the informed consent form. At the end of the form, it gives you the option of downloading a copy 
of your answers — please do that, or I can e-mail you a copy. If you don’t want to participate in 
my project, no problem! You don’t have to. 

For those who are willing, please use the QR code, or I can send you the informed 
consent form via facebook. The form covers things like Participants, Procedures, Compensation, 
Risks, Voluntary Participation, and Benefits. Then you’ll be asked to sign your name digitally 
and provide a date. Once this is done, please complete the first survey, which will take about 10- 
15 minutes. Answers will be anonymous, but will help provide a baseline for the study. 

If you have any questions, please ask! I’m glad to clarify or explain things. 


Let’s get started! 

In 2013, Chef Eddie Huang released a memoir which detailed his experience of growing 
up in Florida in the 90’s. Eddie’s parents were from Taiwan. So that would make 
him... Taiwanese-American. He named his memoir, Fresh off the Boat. This book became a T.V. 
series which aired on ABC under the same name, Fresh off the Boat. The T.V. show spent six 
seasons depicting the life of Eddie and his family as they changed and grew from 1995-2000. It 
was the first T.V. show to feature an all Asian-American cast in over 20 years. When the show 
first came out, my friends told me to watch because it highlighted some of the realities of 
growing up as the child of Taiwanese / Chinese immigrants in America. Now I know that 
Taiwanese people aren’t Chinese, unless you ask a person from mainland China. But you get 
what I mean. The show highlighted some of the realities of growing up as the child of Asian 
Immigrant parents in America. At times, the family tried to be American (whatever that is 
supposed to mean). At times, their cultural values were expressed (like hard work and the 
importance of family). The kids in the show lived in between two worlds. 

The lesson series we are going to walk through this fall is called, “Between Two 
Worlds.” I am calling it this for a variety of reasons. For example, for most of you, you are 
growing up in a country and culture that is different from the one your parent’s grew up in. If 
your parents were born in another country, they are what sociologists call the “First Generation.” 
They are the first generation in your family to live in a new place. If they have kids, i.e. you, then 
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you would be the “Second Generation”. Second generation kids face some fairly unique 
challenges. These challenges are different from the ones your parents faced or even ones that 
your kids will face. But some of you weren’t born in the United States. If you were born in 
another country and came to the US as a child or adolescent (teenager), you’re considered to be 
1.5 generation. You’re kind of in-between. So whether you are 1.5 or Second-generation, you are 
living between two worlds. 

Here’s a second reason for this lesson series. You are navigating what it means to be 
different from your friends. That is normal for any person. But for a student who is 1.5 or second 
generation, you may come to find that you are different from your friends, unless all your friends 
are like you. Sure, you are a part of your friend group, but you are different in some key ways, 
like you might not speak English at home, or your parents have different expectations for you 
compared to your friends. You might look different, enjoy different foods, celebrate different 
holidays. You have friends, but no matter how hard you try to be like them, you are different 
from them. This has to do with culture. More on that later. 

Here’s another reason why we are diving in between two worlds: Another challenge for 
kids who are being raised in country that their parents weren’t raised in is figuring out who you 
are. Do you identify yourself as American? Do you identify yourself as “Chinese-American”? I 
once spoke at a conference for Taiwanese-Americans. I explained that I worked with Chinese- 
Americans. And they told me, “That’s great, but we are Taiwanese-Americans.” They clearly 
distinguished themselves as distinct from Chinese-Americans. They were Taiwanese-American. 
How do you identify your ethnicity? Do you identify yourself as “American-born Chinese?” Do 
you identify as an “Asian”? Do you identify as an “Asian-American”? And are all of these 
identities the same? Or are they different? If they are different, what makes them different? And 
how do you even decide? These questions have to do with identity as it relates to ethnicity. More 
on ethnicity later. 

Here’s a fourth reason why we are talking about living between two worlds. Another 
challenge you might face is that you “a part yet apart” of whichever culture you choose. For 
example, you might consider yourself to be Chinese, but if you have relatives in China, do they 
call you Chinese? No, they call you “American.” Or they say, “You speak Chinese pretty well, 
for an American.” Or among your friends here, you say you’re an American, and someone else 
responds, “You’re Asian” or “You’re Chinese”. So among people from China, you aren’t 
Chinese enough, and among your peers at school, you aren’t “American” enough. You are a part 
of the group, but you stand apart from the group in specific ways. This has to do with identity as 
it relates to the topic of race. And more on the topic of race shortly. 

Here’s a fifth reason why we are doing this lesson series at Empower. Many of you grew 
up at LYF, which is part of the church. Now in Empower, we want to continue to tell you about 
Jesus and how he calls you to follow him. We want you to embrace a Christian identity. No, 
that’s too weak. We don’t want you to simply embrace a Christian identity, we want your 
Christian identity to be the foundation for all your other identities. Practically, this would mean 
that being a Christian is the most important thing about you. In my life, I aim to do this. 
Practically, it means that I am a Christian Pastor, a Christian husband, a Christian father, a 
Christian American, a Christian man. Following Jesus has allowed me to enter into a cross- 
cultural setting (because, let’s be honest, I’m not Chinese) because of who Jesus is. Jesus is the 
ultimate multi-cultural person. He was Jewish - though he grew up a bit in Egypt and lived in 
under Roman authority. He was human — though He was also fully God. In the midst of all these 
identities, he was able to live, love, die and rise again to be the Savior of the World. He knows 
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what it is like to be from two+ different cultures. As you follow him, my hope is that you can see 
how to thrive in the midst of your personal identity development. You can be confident as you 
decide who you are. 

There is, however, another complicating factor. Identity development is a fluid process. It 
is always changing. Sure, it can settle. But it doesn’t simply stay the way that it is. Let me 
explain using myself as an example again. I was a student for 20 years. Then I wasn’t. And now I 
am again. I wasn’t married for 25 years, but now I am, and plan to be married for as long as I or 
Angie live. I wasn’t a father for 26 years, but now I am, and will be until the day that I die. 
Identities change. They change because they can be additive. You can add some, or drop some, 
depending on your social situation. But my hope is that you see that following Jesus, having a 
Christian identity, can carry you through all the changes of being a teenager, going to college, 
and then working and serving others, or raising a family of your own. 

So allow me to be really clear and direct. As we go through this series this summer, the 
summer of 2021, my goal is to give you a mental framework, like a mental toolbox, which you 
can use as you navigate your identity development as a 1.5 or second-generation Chinese 
American. My hope for you is that you will be able to freely and confidently navigate any 
cultural setting you find yourself in, through the primary pursuit of a Christ-centered identity. To 
do this, we will be going through a mini-series around four B’s: Believing, Being, Belonging, 
and Behaving. We will look at each of these areas for a few weeks to see how a Christian 
identity can help you to navigate the other identities that you carry or will carry around with you. 

But to do this, we are going to need to define some terms. We want to be on the same 
page when we are talking about these things, so let me define some things for you. First, when I 
talk about culture, I am referring to the language, values, holidays, and ways of thinking that 
make up a person’s identity. When someone says that they are Chinese, it usually means that 
they speak Chinese, and/or they celebrate Chinese holidays, or they have traditional Chinese 
values, or they think in ways that are specific to people with a Chinese-heritage. For me, I grew 
up learning about Dutch culture. My grandparents spoke some Dutch, and we valued hard work 
and thrift. We celebrated Christmas and talked about Sinterclaus and Black Pete. I looked 
forward to visiting my grandparents during Tulip Time (in May) and seeing the Tulip Queen. I 
even heard people of Dutch heritage say, “If you ain’t Dutch, you ain’t much” which is neither 
kind nor true. But it showed something of their cultural pride. As did the phrase of a former 
LYF guard, “China Numba One!” These are the kinds of things that make up a person’s culture: 
language, values, celebrations, and ways of thinking. Another important thing to note about 
culture is that Christianity is always expressed within or through a culture. There is no such thing 
as a Christian who doesn’t have a culture. Because a culture is made up of values, beliefs, ways 
of thinking, language and celebrations. 

Ethnicity is different from culture. A person’s ethnicity refers to the group to which a 
person belongs and the differences which separate it from other groups. Here’s a technical 
sociological definition: “ethnicity refers to the shared social, cultural, and historical experiences, 
stemming from common national or regional backgrounds, that make subgroups of a population 
different from one another.” So ethnicity refers to cultural experiences which help people to 
identify with others in a group, in ways that make them different from another group. This might 
sound complicated, but we do this all the time. We naturally and normally group people, even 
ourselves. It happens all the time at school. It also happens when we refer to the food we eat. For 
example, when you have ethnic foods, they are related to specific cultures — like Mexican, or 
Italian, or Japanese, Korean, Vietnamese, Chinese, Haitian, Haitian-Creole, etc... 
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And ethnicity is different from race. Race refers to the physical characteristics that a person has 
which makes them different from other people. In America, it also often carries with it messages 
of worth, value and power. That’s why you see different messages like Black Lives Matter. They 
are claiming that people who have a specific skin color have value and worth, as much as anyone 
else. Technically, race, as it is used in American cultures, claims that because people have 
different physical characteristics they have a different value. So to say that another person has 
less value than you because they look different from you is racist. Throughout this lesson series, 
I plan to talk about ethnic identity, specifically, being 1.5 or second-generation Chinese or 
Taiwanese American. I don’t want you to confuse it with racial identity. I would even say that 
most people today think about ethnicity when they talk about people of different races. But when 
I talk about ethnic identity, I am not saying that any one ethnic identity is better than, or more 
valuable, than another one. That would be racist. 

So, to summarize: We are talking about living between two worlds and establishing a 
Christian identity so that you can navigate any cultural setting you are part of. We know that 
culture refers to values, beliefs, language, ways of thinking, and specific items. We know that 
ethnicity refers to the grouping of people based on cultural, or geographical, or historical 
differences. We know that race refers to differences in value and worth between people based on 
their physical characteristics. 

As we close this introduction, let me address the elephants in the room. First, I am not 
Chinese. I am not Chinese American. So I don’t have experiential knowledge on this topic. Why 
am I talking about this if I don’t know what it’s like? Well, to be clear, I know that I’m speaking 
on this topic as an outsider. So I’ve done a lot of research on this topic. I have a lot of 
information about this topic because of the conversations I’ve had with students and with some 
young adults throughout the years. In my years as a youth pastor, I have seen how different 
students are figuring out who they are, and have always been curious myself as to why and how 
students decide their identity. Moreover, I have put in further work to research this topic because 
of my love for Jesus and my love for you. I want to you see how following Jesus can really make 
a difference, even to the very core of your being. In short, I want to help you as much as I can so 
that you can wisely navigate the cultural settings you find yourselves in. Also, I was a sociology 
major in college. Sociology is the study of people groups and how they act / interact. Culture and 
cross-cultural studies have always been fascinating to me. So I want to apply the things I know 
about culture and ethnicity and generational differences to help you to become better Christ- 
followers. 

The second elephant in the room is that this is the first lesson series that I am writing for 
you as The English Pastor. Not every series or discussion in Empower moving forward is going 
to be as directly focused on your personal experience and understanding. But the truth is that I 
love you. I can say that because I love Jesus. I am seeking to follow his leading and guiding. But 
because I love Jesus, I want you to know and love Jesus. I want you to see that loving Jesus is 
the best thing that you can do with your life because a relationship with Him will help you to 
navigate whatever comes throughout the rest of your life. 

So, even though I’m not Chinese and I’m now the English Pastor, I hope and pray that 
this lesson series will be an immense benefit to you by teaching you to think. I want it to teach 
you to think about who you are in light of who or what other people say you are in light of who 
Jesus is. 

But before we do that, we need to talk about how we’ll do small groups this summer. My 
plan is to give you ownership. I’d like for you to lead small groups. You don’t have to every 
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week. But we’ll make spontaneous groups each week and then each group will appoint a leader. 
Small group discussion questions will be given to the leaders. 
Questions for Pastor Nathan? 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #2 — Belief: The Gospel May 28, 2021 
By Nathan Willems (The founding message of Christian Identity: The Gospel) 


Do you feel that the world is broken? We do...I mean, is this world the way that it should be? 
Think about it. In 2020 — 2021, you spent more time in some sort of hybrid school model — 
online, in person, some combination of the two, than you did in any other couple years of your 
life. Throughout the summer of 2020, we saw an increase in protests against police brutality 
against persons of color. You just have to listen to the news to hear about “racial” inequities, 
things like access to bike lanes or equitable pay or fair housing or even rates at which people go 
to prison for minor offenses! Beyond these tense times publically, there have been tense times 
privately. Anxiety has been on the rise with school or educational instruction. Others have been 
struggling with increased depression because they have been restricted from having the social 
safety net of getting together with friends. In March of 2020, just a few months after the arrival 
of COVID in the United States, the stopAAPIhate website was started to document and respond 
to hate crimes and discrimination against AAPI individuals. As of May 6, there were 6603 
incidents reported from March 2020 — March 2021. Just under 3000 of them were reported in 
March 2021 alone! Chinese individuals top the list in reporting. What is more, there have been 
increases in suicide due to financial stress, hopelessness, and worry. Is this the way that the 
world should be? The answer is clearly, “No! This is not how things are supposed to be!” 

Consider this: If the world is not the way that it should be, then this points to the fact that 
there is a better world, or there was a better world, or both. Think about it. If there is something 
wrong, there has to be something right for you to know that something is wrong! So let’s work 
with that idea that there was a better world. We can all think about tomorrow, when COVID 
restrictions will be lifted for fully vaccinated people. Or we can think back to 2019, pre-COVID- 
19, and think that life was better back then. But I’m not talking about more social freedoms we 
had in 2019 or the social freedoms that begin tomorrow in MA. I’m talking about going all the 
way back. Back to the beginning. Christians believe that the world had a beginning. Specifically, 
Christians believe that God created a perfect world. God created the world as it should be. 

God created the world in order to share his love with it. God wanted to share his 
goodness. God created the world in order to bring people into his community. And if you read 
the Bible from the beginning, you see that God created the universe, the world, and a garden. 
Our God did this all through speaking. But then God got his hands dirty. He created humanity. 
Humans are special because God was willing to get his hands dirty to make the first human, 
Adam. Then God breathed into Adam the breath of life, and man became a living being. 
Everything was good, except for the fact that Adam was alone. So God created Eve, again 
getting his hands dirty, this time as a surgeon — taking a rib from Adam and fashioning that into a 
woman. When God saw them together, He said things were very good. And things were good! 

God gave humanity all that they needed. He gave them being — through bringing them 
into existence and naming them. He gave them belonging — a place to live, a community of two, 
and a relationship with Himself. Think of it. Humans in perfect unity with each other and with 
God. Humans and animals co-existing, with humanity caring for and naming the animals — 
giving them identity. Humans and plants located in the same place — with humans tending the 
garden helping it to flourish. God gave Adam and Eve ways to behave — giving them good 
commands to obey. He said, “Enjoy! Be fruitful! Care for the earth! And have anything you want 
from this garden, except for the fruit from the tree of knowledge of good and evil.” Through this 
final command, this prohibition, God gave Adam and Eve something to believe. It was good to 
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believe God and what He said about the forbidden tree. It was evil to disobey God. Adam and 
Eve knew what good and evil were before they ever ate from that tree. It was good to obey God 
and evil to disobey. Everything was perfect. 

Until it wasn’t. 

Satan, disguised as a serpent, entered the garden and deceived Eve. He got her to take and 
eat from the tree. She did so, and gave some of the fruit to Adam (who was right there with her) 
and he too ate it. When they broke God’s command, sin entered the world. Adam and Eve 
believed the lie that said that they knew better than God. We still believe the lie that claims that 
we know better than God. They believed the lie that said that God was keeping something good 
from them. We still believe that lie today, when we are told no and we do it anyway. They 
believed the lie which said that they could do whatever they want — even becoming like God. We 
still believe that lie today, through dependence on science or independence from parents, too. 

Sin entered the world. Adam and Eve had sinned. In that moment of rebellion and 
disobedience, they became sinners. And we do / have the same. Think about it. We both have sin 
and are sinners. It’s both / and. We both have sin and are sinners, living out acts of rebellion 
against God, living as rebels against God. And that’s a major problem. 

It’s a problem because sin warps and ruins the good things that God gives. For example, 
sin warped Adam and Eve’s belonging — the garden paradise became off-limits. They were cast 
out — because they stopped belonging. Sin warped their behavior. Instead of delighting in who 
God is and their relationship with God — Adam and Eve hid in shame. When they were 
discovered (because who can hide from God?) they began to shift the blame. We do the same 
things today. When we do something we know is wrong, we hide in shame. We don’t want 
others to know. And if we are found, discovered, we shift the blame. We say it wasn’t our fault, 
or that our circumstances weren’t fair, or that we didn’t mean to. Sin even ruins belief! Think 
about it. Adam and Eve believed the lie that said they knew better than God — or that they could 
know better than God. When they saw the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, they 
thought that God was withholding something good from them. We tend to believe the same 
things when there is some sin to distract, entice, or tempt us. What is worse is that these 
distractions, desires and temptations even come from inside of us! For these reasons and more, 
sin ruins who we are — sin ruins our being. We are no longer able to maintain good relationships 
with others because we are self-centered or prideful. Most importantly, we lost our relationship 
with God. We are no longer in right relationship with God because of our sin. 

And that’s an even bigger problem because God is going to judge the world one day. God 
made the world. As the creator, he can tell us how to live. He can tell us what is right and wrong. 
He can tell us the ways that we have messed up. And we will have nothing to say because God is 
right, and we are sinners. What we deserve for our sin is eternal separation from God’s grace, 
and eternal wrath. You might think that is a tough penalty, but then you don’t know God. Think 
about it. If you offend or rebel against the One who is infinitely good, then your rebellion and 
offense is infinitely wrong. 

And this is a problem because, as you know, we can’t make infinite amends for our 
wrongdoing. We can’t save ourselves. We can’t make ourselves right with God. We can’t make 
ourselves clean in his sight. But that makes sense, doesn’t it? Something that is dirty can’t make 
itself clean. Something that is limited can’t pay the unlimited price of offending God — the one 
who is the greatest good. We cannot save ourselves. We must be rescued. We must be saved 
from the fiery wrath and judgment of God. That’s what the word “saved” implies. You got saved 
from something horrible. That’s what the word “rescue” implies. You got rescued from a life- 
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threatening situation. We must be rescued and saved from the wrath of God. But most people 
today don’t even think that they need to be rescued from their rebellion against God. And this is 
one of the greatest lies, because it keeps us from turning to God for salvation. 

So God knows that we can’t save ourselves. God knows that we wouldn’t even try to 
save ourselves, because we are living our lives in rebellion against Him. So God decided, even 
back in the Garden of Eden, that he was going to save us. God was going to rescue us. God was 
going to do what it took to make things right again. 

And God did, even right at the beginning. God began to make things right. If you read the 
Bible, the Old Testament, you will come to find that God didn’t abandon his people. Even back 
in the Garden, God made promises. God made promises about a person — a Savior. God made 
promises about a Savior who would come to restore our world and our relationship with Him. 
The promises that God made showed up most clearly in the covenants he made with his chosen 
people. Each of the covenants — which were promises that established a relationship — were for 
the specific people of that time, but they each pointed to Jesus. These covenants / promises 
pointed out what Jesus will be — things like, being born of a virgin, or being a suffering Savior, 
or being a humble king. The promises of God pointed out to whom he would belong: Jesus 
belonged to a specific people, in a specific place, fully committed to the will of God. The 
promises of God established what this Savior would believe — namely, the Word of God. The 
promises of God even pointed to how this Savior would behave — bringing freedom to captives, 
sight to the blind, health to the sick, and even giving his own life to save the people he loved. 

In making all things right, God gave his people hints of the roles that this Savior would 
play. These roles, in the OT, were the ones that required a specific anointing. Prophets were 
anointed; they were to tell people God’s Word, whether those people wanted to hear it or not. 
Priests were anointed; they were to help people to be right with God, forgiven by him for their 
unintentional sins. Kings were anointed; they were to lead, guide, protect and care for the people 
as God’s representative, kind of like the model for how each follower of God should live. And if 
you look at the New Testament, specifically looking to Jesus, you will see that he fulfills all of 
these roles. He speaks God’s Word faithfully. He acts as the priest and the sacrifice — making it 
possible to be forgiven by God. He even is the true and ultimate King — being now seated at right 
hand of God — to rule and reign in us and through us, while advocating for us. 

If you look at the life of Jesus, you’ ll see that Jesus knows what it is like to be part of two 
worlds — kind of between two worlds, if you will. He left his place in heaven and came to earth — 
as a helpless baby, born of a virgin, born in obscurity. But even with his humble beginnings, 
Jesus knew what he was to do. He came to do the will of the Father. If you want proof of that, 
just read the gospel of John! Jesus did the will of the Father. Things seemed to be going great. I 
mean, Jesus could feed a crowd on a budget. Jesus could remove sickness. Jesus could even raise 
the dead. Jesus was making things right again. After only about three years of going around 
healing and teaching about the kingdom of God, Jesus went to Jerusalem. His followers expected 
him to take his place as king. 

But then things seemed to go horribly wrong. Jesus was arrested in the middle of the 
night. He was betrayed by one of his followers. The rest of his followers ran for their lives. Jesus 
was put on trial based on false charges. But he didn’t defend himself. He was doing God’s will. 
He was put on trial and sentenced to death because a public figure wanted to make the crowds 
happy. Jesus was crucified and he died. 

Now, do you remember that our God created the world just by speaking? Well, another 
way to put that idea, is to say that God is the God of possibility. God can make a way when there 
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is no way. God is in the business of doing a new thing, even unexpected things. So three days 
after Jesus died and was buried, God raised Jesus from the dead. The evil things became undone. 
Death lost its power. Jesus rose again from the dead. 

God, through Jesus’ resurrection, has shown that he will make all things right. Just as He 
had begun by making all things good, Jesus will return again one day to make all things new. 
Just as we understand that the world isn’t perfect, we look forward to the day that God will right 
all wrongs and make things perfect. One of those things that God will make right is that Jesus 
will sit on his rightful throne as king and judge all people. Those who belong to him he will 
welcome into his kingdom. Those who have rejected him, he will condemn to hell. 

The Christian message of the gospel begins with God. It moves to our sin. It shows us our 
need for and the reality of a perfect Savior — Jesus Christ. The last part of the gospel is our need 
to respond. We can look forward to God making things right in our lives as we respond to this 
message called the gospel. In the gospel, we are called to faith and repentance. 

To accept the gospel is to have faith. Faith is trusting God. Faith is believing that Jesus is who 
He says he is. Faith is depending on / relying on him to save you from your rebellion against 
Him. Faith is knowing the truth and acting on that truth by trusting in that truth. So, to accept the 
gospel, a person needs to know Jesus and trust Jesus to save them through his life, death and 
resurrection. 

This faith in Jesus is accompanied by repentance. Jesus, when he showed up on the scene, 
preached a simple message: “Repent and believe the good news.” Repentance is also one of the 
ways that we are to respond to the gospel. Repentance is basically turning back to God. To 
repent is to turn around and go the opposite way you were going. But that makes sense. If we 
were rebels against God, when we repent, we give up our rebellion and join Him in the work that 
he is doing. If we are sinners against God, when we repent, we turn away from our sin by turning 
to Him and seek His kingdom first. Repentance is good because it is an action that God invites 
us to do in order for us to be right with Him. 

Faith and repentance are necessary for a person to become a Christian. But faith and 
repentance are also actions that are normal and regular for every Christian. We continue to trust 
Jesus and seek to become like him. We continue to turn from our sin through turning to Jesus so 
that we no longer live lives of sinful rebellion against Him. As we follow Jesus, we become more 
and more like him — as he makes us right before God and makes us right with God. 

To summarize: The Gospel begins with God. Man is a sinner who has sin; which 
separates us from God and makes us antagonistic towards God. But God didn’t give up on us. He 
made things right through Jesus, who lived, died and rose again to give new life to all who 
believe in him. So we must respond in faith and repentance — trusting in Jesus to save us and 
turning away from our sin — for the glory of God alone. 

Anyone who believes the gospel is a Christian. The gospel is foundational for Christian 
identity. In the gospel, we learn not only who we were, but who we are, and who we one day will 
be through the work of God for, in and through us. In the gospel, we also see the necessity of 
believing — because it is through belief that we come to be in Christ, to be part of the family of 
God. It is through belief that we belong to the generations of Christians throughout history. It is 
through belief that we learn how to behave and are enabled to behave in ways bring a blessing to 
others around us. In short, believing the gospel changes who we are. The implications are 
absolutely transformative for our identity, even if we find ourselves between two worlds. 

So tonight, the question you have to answer is, will I accept and believe this gospel? Or will I 
reject it? You have a choice. Will you follow your heart, and continue in your rebellion against 
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God? Or will you follow God, through faith and repentance — turning to Jesus, relying on him so 
that you turn from your sin? Do you sense that God is nudging you, calling you, drawing you to 
himself? That inner sense that you have of recognizing that you’re not perfect and that you need 
Jesus to save you is from God. Don’t ignore Him. Will you accept him and the grace that he 
offers you tonight? 


Between Two Worlds — Lesson #2 — Belief: The Gospel May 28, 2021 
By Nathan Willems (The founding message of Christian Identity: The Gospel) 


1. The Gospel has four parts. What are they? (God, Man, Christ, Response) 

What is something that you can do to remember these four parts? 

Which of these four parts is the hardest for you to understand? 

Which of these four parts is the hardest for you to explain? 

Which of these four parts seems unbelievable (either unlikely or too good to be 
true)? 

2. What are some ways that the gospel changes your... 

a. Believing — What you believe? 

b. Being — Who you are? 

c. Belonging — to whom you belong? 

d. Behaving — how you act? 

3. Talking about Faith 

a. Given that faith is expressed as reliance, in what ways can you grow in your 
reliance on God? 

. How would you feel if you had to describe to a stranger what faith is? 

c. This week, write down a short explanation of your answer to the following 
question. If someone were to ask you, “Do you think Jesus is who he said he is?” 
what would you tell them? Share your answer on your facebook wall / Instagram 
by May 31* at noon. 
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BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


May 28, 2021 - Belief 1 - The Gospel 
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IS THE WORLD THE WAY THAT IT 
SHOULD BE? 


If "Yes", there is no possible 
progress / improvement. 


The answer is clearly "No!" 
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AND RISEN FROM THE DEAD 
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Informed Consent Form CONSENT AND SURVEY 


a a4 i] jal How do | form my sense of Identity? 
https://forms.gle/ubtrDCefSrYRErQZ8 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #3 — Belief: Jesus at Center June 4, 2021 
By Nathan Willems (The center of Christian Identity: Jesus Christ) 


Who here is familiar with cars? Not a whole lot of you. But perhaps you can answer the 
following: What do you call this part of a wheel? It’s the hub. The hub is the center of the wheel. 
On a car, the hub keeps your wheel attached to the vehicle so that the vehicle can move. On a 
bike, the hub connects the spokes and rims to the two axles and they enable your wheels to spin. 
Without this hub, there is no way you would move while riding a bike. Interestingly, if you 
swapped the front wheel hub with the back wheel hub you wouldn’t move either, but that’s 
because each hub has a special function. The front hub enables free spinning of the wheel. The 
back hub allows you to pedal and move the bike forward. But perhaps neither cars nor bikes nor 
wheels are your thing. 

Do you have a MicrosoftOffice365 Account? CBCGL has been using this online software 
since about 2019, to centralize information management and set sharing privileges for sensitive 
information. For Microsoft, it is essentially one app to rule them all — because it ties together all 
of the original Microsoft Office Suite with other productivity apps — ones that do similar things 
to Google Drive. It combines all of the apps into a single login so that you don’t have to 
remember a ton of different passwords to do the stuff you need to do. 

Final question of this introduction. Do you know why a cornerstone is so important? In 
modern buildings, most don’t use cornerstones. For those buildings that are built with a 
cornerstone today, it is usually ornamental. Sometimes it is even hollowed out and a time capsule 
is put inside, or it is etched on the outside to indicate the year when the building was built. To be 
a cornerstone, technically, it would need to be in the corner of a building on the ground. Older 
buildings that used stones for construction used cornerstones. A cornerstone was the first stone 
laid in construction. It is the stone from which all the other stones are positioned. The 
cornerstone was so important because it was the foundation, the starting point, the stone from 
which all the other stones were positioned. The cornerstone determined the shape, form and 
structure of the building. Most homes today don’t have a cornerstone, but they do have precise 
measurements to determine where the corner of the house will be. If the corners aren’t correct, 
the rest of the home will be incorrect. 

Whether it is a wheel, an app suite, or a piece of stone, each of these play central role in 
the functioning of the object — whether a vehicle, technology or a home. Each example was a 
center point, or an element that everything else was founded on. Each is a source of stability, 
information, or motion. 

Now consider with me, as you look at your life, what or who would you say is at the 
center? You may not have thought through this before, but you do have someone or something at 
the center. It’s the thing that everything else is founded on, the source of stability, motivation, 
action. It’s the thing that keeps you going. So what is it? 

The reason I ask you to identify what or who is at the center of your life is that it is 
possible for that center to change. Just as a building’s design, it’s form and function would 
change if you changed the cornerstone, so too, your life will change if you change what or who is 
at the center, the foundation, the hub. In fact, tonight, we are going to hear from a man who had 
the center of his life change. 

Listen to what he says (from Phil. 3:3-6). He shares with us who he was before the center 
of his life changed. “For we are the circumcision, who worship by the Spirit of God and glory in 
Christ Jesus and put no confidence in the flesh — though I myself have reason for confidence in 
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the flesh also. If anyone else thinks that he has reason for confidence in the flesh, I have more: 
circumcised on the eighth day, of the people of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew of 
Hebrews; as to the law, a Pharisee; as to zeal, a persecutor of the church; as to righteousness 
under the law, blameless.” 

In these 4 verses, Paul explains that he knew who he was. He had identity as a Jew. He 
was a person who grew up with Jewish customs, such as circumcision on the 8" day. He could 
trace his family tree through the line of Benjamin. Being from Benjamin, being a Hebrew gave 
him an ethnic identity. His ethnic identity, his being also enabled his belonging. He was of the 
people of Israel. He explains that he was a Hebrew of Hebrews. This is a cultural identity. He 
was a part of the people who were called Hebrews. Not only did he belong to the Hebrew people, 
he was among the truest and best of the Hebrews. Not only did he have being and belonging, he 
also had beliefs which made him exemplary. He said “as to the law, a Pharisee.” For those who 
don’t know, Pharisees were religious leaders during the time of Jesus. They took pride in their 
strict adherence to religious law. They worked so hard at keeping the rules — being a model 
minority among the Jews, that they made rules upon rules so that they could keep the law and not 
break it. He believed that he was so right that in his religious zeal he persecuted those who were 
Christians. His beliefs which led to harming others also led to meticulous behavior. Think about 
it. Do you always do what you want to do? Are you good at saying “No” to the things that you 
want to say “No” to? Well, Paul says that he always did the right thing. He says that his 
righteousness under the law was blameless. If you looked at the law and looked at his life, you 
wouldn’t be able to find a mistake. 

For Paul, the center of his life was keeping the OT law — personally, perfectly and 
perpetually. This law was what gave him identity — being circumcised at 8 days. The law gave 
him belonging — because he was part of the people who had God’s law given to them. The law 
gave him the right belief — telling him how to think. And the law also told him how to behave — 
what to do. For Paul, the center of his life, the place where he had put his confidence, the thing 
that tied it all together for him was the OT law. 

So again, I ask you, what are you putting your confidence in? In what or in whom do you 
trust? What or who is at the center of your life? Think about it. For many students, it’s their 
achievements as a student, or a musician, or an athlete, or a gamer or an employee. You can all 
think of a friend you know who has built an identity around what they do. For some students, it’s 
their club — the group that they belong to. That group is what they think about when they wake 
up and for a lot of their day. For other students, it’s themselves. They would say, “Me. I live for 
me. I’m the most important person. I do what I want.” Whatever they think is right, “for them”. 
And they just do it. I know this is getting to sound repetitive, but who or what is at the center of 
your life? 

There is only one center that can work as the center of your life while making all other 
things right. Let me say that differently. There is only one cornerstone that works for you to have 
“the good life.” There is only one hub that is sufficient for you to keep going, even in these crazy 
times. There is only one person who can bring it and us all together. That one thing, that one 
person, is Jesus. And Paul says so. Paul would know. 

Paul had put his trust and confidence in the OT law. But when he was going around 
persecuting Christians, Jesus kinda pulled him over. Stopped him on the road. Put a blinding 
light in his eyes — mostly to get Paul’s attention. This experience for Paul, who at that time was 
named Saul, was so dramatic that it changed everything for Saul. He heard a voice from heaven 
saying, “I’m Jesus, whom you are persecuting. Now get up and go into the city and you will be 
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told what you must do.” But the light had left Saul blind. So he went to the nearest city, 
Damascus, and he waits for three days. God speaks to a Christian named Ananias and tells him 
that Saul is waiting to be healed. And Ananias has some words with God — “You realize who this 
guy is? He was sent here to put people like me in jail.” But God tells Ananias to go. So, Ananias 
trusts God in spite of his fears and seeks out Saul. He tells Saul that God had sent him and prays 
for Saul. Something like scales fell from Saul’s eyes. But he could see again. He had been blind 
for three days. Immediately, Saul asks to be baptized. Baptism is a sign that you belong to Jesus 
— you are identifying with him even as Jesus identified himself with you. Now, instead of 
fighting against Jesus, Jesus became the center for Paul. Jesus had become the center for him. 

In fact, Jesus is the center for anyone who is truly a Christian. Jesus is the center, the hub, 
the cornerstone, the source and more! People who are called Christians are followers of Jesus. 
They put their confidence in Jesus. They have their allegiance to Jesus Christ. They get their life 
from and for Jesus Christ. They find their structure, stability and purpose from Jesus. For anyone 
who is a Christian, Jesus is the center. 

There is no other center, no other hub, no other foundation that can bear the weight or 
responsibility for your life. There is nothing else and no one else who can satisfy the deepest 
longings of your heart. There is nothing and no one else who can consistently be your confidence 
in life and in death. 

The reason that Jesus can be the center is that Jesus is God. Not only is Jesus fully God, 
but Jesus was fully man. He knows what it is like to live on this earth. He knows what it is like to 
suffer. He knows what it is like to experience joy. He also knows that it is like to be abandoned, 
betrayed, and mocked. He even knows what it is like to die. But Jesus has risen from the dead. 
Christians serve a risen Savior. Jesus is the one who makes us right within, who makes us right 
with others, who even makes us right with God. No one else and nothing else can do these 
things. Only Jesus can and does. 

The authors of the Bible even use the language of cornerstone to describe Jesus. When 
Peter is preaching in Acts 4, he tells the people — “This Jesus is the stone that was rejected by 
you, the builders, which has become the cornerstone.” Paul explains in a letter he wrote to the 
church in Ephesus — “You are no longer strangers and aliens, but you are fellow citizens with the 
saints and members of the household of God, built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the cornerstone, in whom the whole structure, being joined 
together, grows into a holy temple in the Lord. In him you also are being built together into a 
dwelling place for God by the Spirit.” 

Paul knows that the center, the purpose has changed. Consider what he writes following 
our first passage back in Philippians 3:7-11. “But whatever gain I had, I counted loss because of 
the surpassing worth of knowing Christ Jesus my Lord. For his sake I have suffered the loss of 
all things and count them as rubbish, in order that I may gain Christ and be found in him, not 
having a righteousness of my own that comes from the law (which was previously what he tried 
to have as the center), but that which comes through faith in Christ, the righteousness from God 
that depends on faith — that I may know him and the power of his resurrection, and may share his 
sufferings, becoming like him in his death, that by any means possible I may attain the 
resurrection from the dead.” For Paul, and for us, Jesus changes everything. 

When Jesus became the center for Paul, he turned from trusting in what he could do to 
trust in what Jesus had done. It wasn’t because Paul had failed, it was because Jesus is way 
better! So Paul’s belief changed — knowing Jesus became the most important thing. It was the 
cord that tied everything else together. Knowing Jesus became the foundation of his Christian 
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identity. Jesus was the hub — the source or strength and stability for Paul. His being also changed. 
Instead of boasting that he was of the tribe of Benjamin, instead of boasting in his ethnic identity, 
he is now concerned with being “in Christ’. This is a rich theological term which Paul uses a lot. 
But basically it means that what is true of Jesus is true of Paul. Just as you are found where your 
car is when you are in your car, so too, Paul is found where Jesus is because he is in Christ. 
Paul’s belonging changed — from being a Hebrew of Hebrews, having a cultural identity, to 
being to being a part of God’s family — since Paul has Christ’s righteousness. And Paul’s 
behavior changed. Instead of seeking to make other people suffer for being Christian, Paul 
wanted to share in Jesus’ sufferings so that by any means necessary Paul could attain the 
resurrection of the dead. 

For Paul the center switched from trying to be righteous before God through obedience to 
the law to depending on Jesus Christ. What about you? Do you know what is the center of your 
life? 

You can figure out what is at the center of your life if you consider what you rely on, or 
depend on the most when things are unknown or uncertain. You can answer the question: “What 
do I most delight in?” Or “What is the thing that gives me purpose and meaning?” You might 
even find the center by considering what is the thing that you most fear losing. You would do 
anything to make sure that you don’t lose that most important thing. These are some ways that 
you can figure out what is the center. 

The problem with anything other than Jesus is that no one else and nothing else will be 
able to bear the weight of responsibility for you. For example, if you are the center, and you 
mess up — you could easily spiral into self-loathing and self-hatred — because you failed. Or if 
grades are the center — who you are as a student is the center — then you bust your chops and 
work hard to be at the top of your class — to be the very best, like no one ever was. And if you 
don’t succeed, or you get a B, you start to come unglued. It feels like your world is falling apart. 
Or if you have at the center your achievements, then you work hard to achieve. And when you 
get that achievement — you move on to get the next achievement. And when you get that one, 
you move on to get another one. But to what purpose? Suppose you make it to the end of your 
life with all your trophies — then what? You still face the prospect of death someday. None of 
those achievements will make death any easier. 

Jesus is the best and truest center. If you are seeking achievements, what do you is at the 
center of who you are, then Jesus has done what none of us can do. He has lived a perfect life 
and he is willing to offer you his righteousness, absolutely for free because of his grace. Then 
motivated by gratefulness, we live our lives for him. If you are seeking to belong, who you’re 
part of gives your life meaning, then Jesus has made it possible for you to be part of the family of 
God. He has made it possible for you to be right with God, to have all the benefits of being a 
child of God. If you are seeking freedom and autonomy, Jesus can provide that too. You may 
think freedom is living without rules, but freedom is finding the right rules and living by them. 
Jesus has given us the best commands: “Love God and love each other — Let everything you do 
be done in love — Let no one look out for his own interests, but the interests of others.” Living in 
these ways will bring us joy, peace and enable us to be a blessing to others, for the glory of God. 
But to have these things, we must accept the gospel, which we talked about last week. We need 
to recognize that this life begins with God. He made us and can tell us how to live. But we mess 
that up. We sin. We turn against God and away from God. Instead of depending on him or living 
for him, we depend on ourselves and live for ourselves. We are so far gone that most of us don’t 
recognize that we need a savior. But we need a savior. But Jesus came as our Savior. He lived a 
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perfect life on our behalf so that we could have a relationship with God. He gave Paul what Paul 

was seeking — righteousness with God. Jesus can make you right with God too. You only need to 
trust Christ. Ask Him to be the center. Ask him to forgive you and make you right with God. Ask 
Him to give you life. God is faithful. He will do it. 

As we close, I want to know if Jesus is at the center of your life. Are you inspired by and 
passionate for the Jesus that you have found in Scripture? Or does the Jesus that you know only 
come in during a bind, readily your Savior, but not allowed to be your Lord? Have you spent 
time getting to know him? Or do you only know stuff about him? Do you have him at a distance 
or is he at the center of your life? 

Is Jesus the one who provides the sure foundation? The one who provides the strength 
and stability? The one who is the source and motivation for living? If he is not the most 
important person to you right now, what makes you think that he will be the most important 
person to you in the future? If you don’t make Jesus your foundation, your focus, your hope, 
your Lord, your hub, your cornerstone at this point in your life, whether you are a student or not, 
what makes you think that you will do this some other time? 

Some of you might be saying, Jesus is important, just not the most important right now. 
He will be the most important when I finish with applying for college, when I finish studying, 
when I get married, when I make at least $100k a year, when I have what I need. If you think this 
way, you have missed the point already. Jesus Christ is the One you need. He is the only one 
capable of being the foundation, the hub, the center of your life. 

That’s why Paul writes what he does in Colossians 1:15-20 “He [Jesus] is the image of 
the invisible God, the firstborn of all creation. For by him all things were created, in heaven and 
on earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones or dominions or rulers or authorities — all things 
were created through him and for him. And he is before all things, and in him all things hold 
together. And he is the head of the body, the church. He is the beginning, the firstborn from the 
dead, that in everything he might be preeminent. For in him all the fullness of God was pleased 
to dwell, and through him to reconcile to himself all things, whether on earth or in heave, making 
peace by the blood of his cross.” 

Let’s pray. 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #3 — Belief: Jesus Christ the Center June 4, 2021 
Discussion Questions 


1. Can ask for any lesson: 
a. How would you summarize tonight’s lesson in a single sentence? 
b. Anything that you learned tonight that surprised you? 
c. What is one dig deeper question that you would ask another small group? 
d. What is something you are going to do as a result of this lesson? 
2. Review: 
a. What did you learn about Jesus tonight? Or what were you reminded about Jesus 
tonight? 
b. What did Paul have at the center before Jesus? 
c. Why did Paul change the center of his life to Jesus? 
3. Application: 
a. Before tonight, have you ever considered who / what is at the center of your life? 
i. What are some reasons why people would change the center of their life? 
ii. What is something that a person can do to change the center of their life? 
b. Think about your friends. What or who would you say they have at the center of 
their lives? 
i. What could you point to in their life to see what is the center? 
c. What or who would be the best possible center for someone’s life? 
i. What would make that thing / person the best possible center? 
d. For those who have Jesus at the center — the foundation, the hub — how did you 
make the decision to have Jesus at the center? 
e. How does having Jesus at the center hold all things together (Col. 1:17)? 
f. Ifyou wanted to change the center of your life, how would you go about doing 
that? (Be Specific, Make it Measurable, Make it Achievable, Be Realistic, Make it 
time oriented) 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #4 — Belief: Everything Changes June 11, 2021 
By Nathan Willems (When we believe in Jesus, everything changes.) 


There is a children’s fantasy series called the WingFeather Saga. In it, there is a nameless 
villain that is seeking to destroy the family who are the heirs to the throne of the isle of Anneira. 
One way that this villain gains control over the different lands is through transforming the 
population. There are serpentine or lizard-like creatures. There are also feral or wolf-like 
creatures. Hopeless people participation through promises of power and freedom. They walk out 
transformed and hollowed out — given over completely to the darkness, servants of the villain. 
Once they are transformed, there seems to be no turning back. What is more, even if they did 
want to go back, they continue to appear to other humans as serpentine or feral creatures. It’s a 
transformation that changes everything. 

On Jan. 21, 2020, everything seemed normal. But it was on that date when the United 
States confirmed the first case of the then-novel coronavirus. Different localities worked to limit 
the spread, but soon after, in early March, New York City became a hot spot for infection. Soon, 
COVID case numbers skyrocketed so that the US imposed strict lock-downs and restrictions, 
which have varied from state to state. The US, as of June 8, 2021, had over 33.4 million 
confirmed cases, which was just under 1/5th of the worldwide total. By the same date, the US 
had registered nearly over .5 million deaths from COVID (598k). 

The presence of a contagious, air-borne pathogen which caused the deaths of over 3.74+ 
million people worldwide has changed a lot of things. For example, most of you have worn 
masks in public or maybe even in your own home. Perhaps you hadn’t done that before. So many 
things were cancelled: Graduations, Proms, in-person internships, travel opportunities, or even 
living on campus. We now have learned new vocabulary like being “on mute” or “zoom fatigue” 
or “social distancing” or “covidiot”. Perhaps you have used all the time at home well, and you’ve 
gained a skill, or improved at some subject. Perhaps you have wasted a bunch of time online due 
to social isolation. Perhaps you also have forgotten how to interact with people in person because 
you’ve spent the last year primarily interacting with people via your mediated online presence. 
COVID has changed a lot of things for you, for our country, for our world. But it hasn’t changed 
everything. It may have changed how you behave, so that now you wash your hands better than 
you used to. I even heard from my dental hygienist that people’s home care for their teeth has 
improved — probably either because people have more time at home, or they can’t stand smelling 
their bad breath in their mask. COVID has changed our behavior in a lot of ways, but it hasn’t 
changed who you are. It hasn’t changed your being. It hasn’t changed your community 
necessarily. Most of you were able to join a community based on your life stage or 
circumstances. COVID hasn’t changed your belonging. COVID has changed a lot of things, but 
it hasn’t changed everything. 

Last week, we talked about Paul and saw how everything changed for him when he 
became a Christian. The same thing happens in our lives when we believe the gospel. The 
Gospel is a term which describes the good news about who God is, who we are, who Jesus is and 
who He wants us to be (through faith and repentance). Specifically, last week, we spent our time 
in Phil. 3:1-11. When Paul put his faith in Christ, Jesus became the center, the foundation, the 
cornerstone of his life. This came through his belief — through faith in Christ. Paul says so in 
Philippians 3:9 — Paul wants to “be found in him, not having a righteousness of my own that 
comes from the law, but that which comes through faith in Christ, the righteousness that comes 
from God that depends on faith.” He placed his faith in Christ and sought to be right with God 
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based on the work that Jesus had done. Have you done the same? Have you put your faith, your 
trust, your confidence in Jesus so that you have been made right with God? 

The reason I ask these things is that believing in Jesus doesn’t just change some things. 
Believing in Jesus changes everything. It changes who you are, to whom you belong and why, 
and how you behave. When we believe in Jesus, it’s not like COVID — where some things 
change. It’s more like the transformation described at the beginning, where everything changes. 
To understand this better, we are going to listen to Paul and see how his belief in Christ changed 
his being, belonging and behaving. 

We’ll start near the end of his life, as Paul basically shares his testimony, or story of how 
he became a Christian. In Acts 26:12-29, Paul is given a defense of his life’s work before King 
Agrippa. Agrippa was the king of several minor Gentile territories. But he also was given 
authority, by the emperor Claudius, to be in charge of Jerusalem, and even appoint a high priest 
for the temple. He knew a lot about Judaism. Paul had been held in custody for two years 
because the Jews had wanted to put him to death. But in one of his trials in those two years, he 
appealed to Caesar, which was his right as a Roman citizen. So, Festus, who had charge of Paul’s 
case asked King Agrippa to hear the case so that he could write something to the emperor about 
this man Paul. During this presentation before King Agrippa Paul explains: 

“T myself was convinced that I ought to do many things in opposing the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth. And I did so in Jerusalem. I not only locked up many of the saints in prison after 
receiving authority from the chief priests, but when they were put to death I cast my vote against 
them. And I punished them often in all the synagogues and tried to make them blaspheme, and in 
raging fury against them, I persecuted them even to foreign cities.” 

Paul then explains his conversion when Jesus appeared to him. He says: “Therefore, O 
King Agrippa, I was not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” He explains that he went around 
and preached about how the Messiah had to suffer and how he was the first to rise from the dead, 
to proclaim light to the Jews and to Gentiles. 

When Paul talks about the resurrection of Jesus, Festus interrupts Paul’s speech: “You 
crazy Paul! You’re learning has caused you to lose your mind.” Paul answers respectfully, “I am 
not out of my mind, most excellent Festus.” Then he appeals directly to King Agrippa: “King 
Agrippa, do you believe the prophets? I know that you believe.” And Agrippa said to Paul, “In a 
short time would you persuade me to be a Christian?” And Paul said, “Whether short or long, I 
would to God that not only you but also all who hear me this day might become such as I am — 
except for these chains.” 

Paul wants King Agrippa and those listening to become Christians. Paul knew that he 
himself was a servant of Christ; a witness for Christ of the things he had seen and which Jesus 
had revealed to him. For Paul his religious identity had changed from following the law to 
following Jesus. 

When his identity changed, it wasn’t like he added Christianity to his Judaism. Nope. His 
conversion to Christianity was a conversion — a switch over, and change to another team. This 
change, becoming a Christian, isn’t additive; it’s transformative. Let me give you some 
examples. It not like adding a new skill, it’s more like fluently speaking a new language, which 
shapes and changes the way you think. It’s not like being a fan; it’s more like being an 
apprentice. It’s not like a home addition; it’s more like a complete remodel. It’s not like adding 
an app to your phone; it’s more like swapping out your entire operating system. It’s not like 
getting new glasses / contacts; it’s more like being able to see after having been blind. As C.S. 
Lewis said in his essay “Is Theology Poetry?” — “I believe in Christianity as I believe that the 
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Sun has risen, not only because I see it but because by it, I see everything else.” It’s not like a 
caterpillar getting wings; it’s more like the metamorphosis of a caterpillar into a butterfly. It’s an 
entire transformation of one’s being. 

This transformation has taken place in my life. When I became a Christian, I was 
changed to the very core of my being. Now, my identity as a Christian is foundational for 
everything else. So Iam a Christian husband. I am a Christian Pastor. I am a Christian father. I 
am a Christian student. I am a Christian New Englander. Being a Christian affects every other 
type of being I am, everywhere I belong and everything I do. Coming up next in our lesson 
series, we’ ll dive into topics related to Christian identity. We’ll talk about being Pilgrims, being 
Sojourners and being Aliens. These things highlight the reality that, when we become Christians, 
we stop being like others in this world. 

Paul’s being changed, and another thing that changed for Paul was his belonging. Paul 
had belonged to the Pharisees before his conversion. He was a zealous pharisee — seeking to 
punish and even kill people whom he considered blasphemers . But when Jesus stopped him on 
the Damascus Road, Paul switched sides. He had travelled to Damascus as a Pharisee. And when 
he received his sight, he stayed with other Christians. He still went into the synagogue, but this 
time it was to proclaim Christ. And his witnessing confounded the Jews in Damascus. They 
couldn’t argue with Paul’s logic and proofs that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ, the Messiah. 
Later, when Paul went to Jerusalem, he tried to join the disciples of Jesus there, but they were 
afraid. Paul had been at the stoning of Stephen, encouraging it by his approval and presence. But 
Barnabas vouched for Paul and explained that Paul had been changed and that change was 
sincere. So Paul gained belonging even in Jerusalem among the community of believers. He 
went in and out among them. He also preached boldly in the name of Jesus in Jerusalem. Paul’s 
belonging changed when he became a Christian. He belonged to the very group of people he had 
previously tried to destroy. His conversion to Christianity changed everything, including his 
belonging. 

When an individual today becomes a Christian, they also change their belonging. You go 
from belonging to the world to belonging to God. You go from belonging to death to belonging 
to life. You go from belonging to the darkness to belonging to the light. In your belonging, you 
gain a religious community. You gain a spiritual family — brothers and sisters who are seeking to 
follow Christ along with you. You gain a rich history of faithful brothers and sisters who have 
gone before and have finished the race. 

When you become a Christian you belong to other believers. There is too much to dive 
into right now, but if you look up the phrase “one another” in the Bible, you’ ll see just how rich 
the concept is of the Christian community. 

So, later in the lesson series, we'll talk about the ways that a person can know how they 
belong. For example, on what basis do you obtain your belonging in the family of God? How can 
you know that you belong to a specific group? For example, we will talk about ethnicity. How do 
you know that you have a specific ethnicity? We will also talk about race and ethnicity when we 
talk about belonging through most of the month of July. 

When Paul believed in Christ, his being changed. He went from being an enemy of God 
to being a part of the family of God. When Paul believed in Christ, his belonging changed. He 
had been part of the Pharisees, but now he was one of the disciples of Jesus. When Paul believed 
in Jesus Christ, his behavior also changed. Listen to what Paul says about himself in 1 Tim. 1:12- 
17: “I thank him who has given me strength, Christ Jesus our Lord, because he judged me 
faithful, appointing me to his service, '? though formerly I was a blasphemer, persecutor, and 
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insolent opponent. But I received mercy because I had acted ignorantly in unbelief, '* and the 
grace of our Lord overflowed for me with the faith and love that are in Christ Jesus. 

'S The saying is trustworthy and deserving of full acceptance, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners, of whom I am the foremost. '° But I received mercy for this reason, that in 
me, as the foremost, Jesus Christ might display his perfect patience as an example to those who 
were to believe in him for eternal life. '7 To the King of the ages, immortal, invisible, the only 
God, be honor and glory forever and ever. Amen.” 

In these verses, Paul explains how he acted before he became a Christian. He blasphemed 
God through his persecution of those who were following the only God and Savior, Jesus Christ. 
He persecuted Christians — seeking to arrest them for their belief in Christ and testimony for 
Christ. He also acted insolently — which means he displayed a rude and arrogant lack of respect 
for the lives of those whom he opposed. 

When Paul became a Christian, his behavior changed. Instead of speaking against God, 
he began to be a witness for God. He was “preaching the faith he once sought to destroy.” He 
was defending the faith instead of denying it. Instead of persecuting Christians, Paul himself 
became the persecuted. As we heard earlier and as you can find as you study the life of Paul, 
others sought to kill Paul for his witnessing. It’s the reason he had to leave Damascus and made 
his way to Jerusalem. It’s the reason that he left Jerusalem and went back to Tarsus. In fact, in 
many of the places that Paul travelled, he was directly persecuted. Check out 2 Corinthians 
11:23-33 for an extensive list of the persecutions and troubles that Paul endured as a Christian. 

For Christians, Paul’s letters spell out how believing in Jesus affects our behavior. Most 
of his letters are about beliefs or doctrine followed by behavior or duty. If you want to know 
more about what types of behaviors change when one becomes a Christian, I commend to you a 
book written by a teenager, Jacquelle Crowe. It’s called “This Changes Everything.” It’s pretty 
short, but it’s fairly comprehensive in how belief in Jesus changes everything in our lives. 

For Empower this summer, when we get to the end of July and the beginning of August, 
we will talk specifically about the ways that living as a Christian changes how we behave. We 
will talk about exemplary living and the myth of the Model Minority. We will talk about Living 
between two cultural worlds. We will also talk about witnessing and Code-switching. So I hope 
you can join us as we cover those important topics to close out our series about Christian identity 
development and living between two worlds. 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #4 — Belief: Everything Changes June 11, 2021 
Discussion Questions 


1. Can ask for any lesson: 
a. How would you summarize tonight’s lesson in a single sentence? 
b. Anything that you learned tonight that surprised you? 
c. What is one dig deeper question that you would ask another small group? 
d. What is something you are going to do as a result of this lesson? 
2. Review: 
a. What does the word “conversion” mean / imply? 
i. What does it mean to say that someone “converted” to Christianity? 
ii. What does it take for someone to convert to Christianity? 
b. What are the areas that belief in Jesus changes? (Believing, Being, Belonging, 
Behaving) 
3. Application: 
a. Name one change that belief in Jesus (as your Savior and Lord) makes in the 
categories of... 
i. Being — What are you no longer when you become a Christian? 
ii. Belonging — What groups / communities do you now belong to as a 
Christian? Or what groups / communities do you now not participate in? 
iii. Behaving — What are some things that Christians are called to abstain 
from? What are some ways that Christians are called to behave? 
b. Asa group, look up “one another” at ESV.org. (Limit search to “Epistles — Rom- 
Rev.) What are 10 of the things that Christians are called to do for / with / to “one 


another”? 
i. Of this list of 10 things you’ve come up with, which is easiest for you to 
do? 


ii. Of this list of 10 things, which is something you have trouble doing? 

ili. Pick one of these things to do for/with/to “one another’. Do that this week 
for your family members or for the others here at Empower. Share with 
the group which one you will do. 

c. Look up “Chapter 5 - The Manner of Christians” in “Epistle (of Mathetes) to 
Diognetus” (Written between AD 130-200) (NewAdvent.org/fathers/0101.htm) 
i. As described in this letter, in what ways do Christians stand-out as 
different? 

ii. As seen in our day, in what ways do Christians stand-out as different? 

iii. What kinds of things do you wish that Christians did, which would exhibit 
the change brought about by Christ? 

d. Think of a Christian testimony you’ve heard. What kind of change was described? 
i. If you are a Christian, share a way that you have changed because of 
following Christ? 

ii. What is one way that you hope to change? What are you doing to pursue 
that change — through Christ’s help? 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #5 — Being 1: Aliens Among Us June 18, 2021 
By Nathan Willems (Cultural Identity Understood; Christ-like Identity (Alien) Embraced) 


Among Us is a social deduction game that was created in 2018. It didn’t pick up a lot of 
traction until recently. Due to the pandemic, and people doing things online together, some 
popular Youtubers started playing. These “influencers” have influenced hundreds of thousands 
of people to download the game and play with their friends. My kids play almost every Friday 
night with Min. Katherine. You likely have either played before, or you know someone who has 
played. Even members of the House of Representatives have played. It is that ubiquitous. 

For those who don’t know or haven’t played, let me tell you how the game is played. 
When the game starts, you are on a space ship or sky base or a volcano base that is falling apart. 
You are either a crewmate or an imposter. As a crewmate, your task is to help solve puzzles and 
complete tasks to ensure the survival of the crew. But there is a small problem. There are 
imposters Among Us. Imposters look like crewmates, but they have different, more deviant 
goals. Imposters win the game by either killing crewmates until there are an equal number of 
crewmates and imposters, or ensuring that a critical sabotage goes unresolved. The game also 
allows for a plurality vote — where you can talk about who you think the imposters are and if the 
majority thinks that the player is an imposter, they can vote them out (and they are 
unceremoniously tossed out of the spaceship, sometimes into lava). So the game is played 
through social deduction. You are trying to figure out who is who while getting your tasks done, 
so that you won’t get killed. 

So let me ask. How do you know that someone is an imposter? One way to tell is that an 
imposter’s thinking is different from the crewmates. They aren’t thinking about how they can 
discover the other imposters. They aren’t thinking about how to complete tasks. They are 
thinking about how they can be stealthy and covert and go undetected. Their thinking is 
different. But thinking is hard to discern. So another way to tell an imposter is to consider that 
their goals and values are different. They don’t value the same things because they have different 
goals. Imposters value finding crew members by themselves with no one around. Crewmates try 
to stay away from others or stay in a group while completing tasks so that they can win. But 
again, values are hard to discover because you can’t get into the other person’s head. So, the next 
place you look to discover if someone is an imposter is their actions. Imposters try to act the 
same way that crewmates are acting. But instead of completing tasks consistently, they are going 
around trying to hunt down other players. And so, if you see someone taking out another crew 
member, you can know for sure that they are an imposter. Another way to tell if someone is an 
imposter, is to consider what they celebrate. Imposters celebrate the slaughter. Crewmates 
celebrate exposing the Imposters and removing them from the ship. 

Now, in all this talk about how you can discover an imposter, we have actually been 
talking about culture. Culture is made up of things like beliefs, language, values, ways of 
thinking, actions, and celebrations. You know this even if you aren’t able to articulate it. 
Different groups of people have different cultures. This is even seen in the differences between 
colleges, or even in the different clubs at your school. Each has a specific culture. The reason 
that we are talking about culture is that your culture expresses itself as “the right way” of doing 
things. This is how things should be done. For example, a cultural practice that you probably 
have in your home is to take off your shoes before you walk around in your house. This is a 
cultural practice. It is “the right way” of doing things. This kind of thing you never question 
because it’s just the way things should be done. 
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Cultures are different from each other. If they weren’t there would be only one culture. 
So there are a lot of different cultures. But important to know is this: No one culture is more 
Christ-honoring, Christ-like, or right than another culture. Cultures are just different. They have 
different ways of thinking. They have different values. They have different actions and 
celebrations. These differences don’t make the other cultures wrong or weird, just different. 

Now that you understand a bit more about culture, you can understand cultural identity. 
Cultural identity is where your identity - “who you are” — is shaped by your culture. For 
example, if you grow up being “American” then what is true of American people is true of you. 
If you grow up being “Chinese” or “Taiwanese” then what is true of “Chinese” or “Taiwanese” 
people is true of you. But if you grow up in both cultures, maybe one at home and church and a 
different one at school, then you are living between two worlds. And living between two worlds 
is hard. How do you know when to “be American” or “be Chinese”? What is the right way of 
doing things? This difficulty is explained by Nazli Kibria in her book “Becoming Asian 
American.” She writes (and many conversations with my 2™ generation friends confirm) “The 
24 generation represents... a high point of tension in the march of Americanization (becoming 
American). They are in between 2 different worlds, the immigrant world and the American, and 
they are not fully comfortable in either one... The result is a powerful sense of marginality” 
(feeling like an outsider).°! This is because one culture says, “This is the way things should be 
done.” And another culture says, “No, things should be done in this other way.” And perhaps you 
find that you don’t fully fit in either. 

But that is hard too. I mean, what teenager do you know who wants to stick out like a 
sore thumb? Which college student do you know who wants to be entirely different from 
everyone around them? A 2™ generation Chinese-American named James explains that when he 
was a teenager he had strong feelings of not wanting to be different. He said “I wasn’t really 
Chinese, bottom line. I just played with the other kids. I don’t think I have really consciously 
dealt with it. I realized I was physically different, Asian. But I think that subconsciously I was 
just like any other kids in that I didn’t want to be different. I do remember that I didn’t want to be 
weird, or different, or stand out.””” And living in two different cultures may mean that you find 
yourself being an outsider more often than you would like. 

Tonight, I want to suggest that there is a way forward. There is a way for you to navigate 
the natural reality of being “different”. Here it is: Be a Christian first, before you are Chinese or 
American. If you are a Christian, God has graciously granted that what is true of Jesus is true of 
you. To be Christian first, if you remember from the beginning of the month, you must have 
Jesus at the center. With Jesus at the center, you are a Christian. What is true of him is true of 
you. And what was true of Jesus? Well, for one thing, he was an alien. No, not like from another 
planet. Not an extraterrestrial figure. He was, in his own words, “not of this world.” He says so 
himself multiple times in the book of John. 

For example, in John 8:23-24, Jesus is talking to the Jewish leaders and people, and he 
tells them, “You are from below; I am from above. You are of this world; I am not of this world. 
I told you that you would die in your sins, for unless you believe that I am he you will die in your 
sins.” Jesus explained that he was different. He was not of this world. For Jesus to be “other,” an 
outsider, Jesus meant that he did nothing on his own authority, as he explains in v. 28. It means 
that Jesus didn’t seek to please himself but worked to do things that were pleasing to the Father, 
as he explains in v. 29. Jesus being an outsider means that Jesus did nothing by his own 
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authority, but spoke just as the Father taught him, as he explains in v. 28. In short, he was 
different because he was from heaven, from God the Father, and was following God’s will and 
speaking truth from God. Jesus was an outsider. He didn’t do things the way that the people and 
leaders of his day did. And if what is true of him is true of you, then you will be an outsider too. 

But being an outsider wasn’t always pleasant for Jesus. Listen to what he says in John 
15:18-19 “If the world hates you, know that it has hated me before it hated you. If you were of 
the world, the world would love you as its own; but because you are not of the world, but I chose 
you out of the world, therefore the world hates you.” In this passage, Jesus makes it clear that 
being an outsider isn’t always pleasant. You may be misunderstood, or even hated, for being 
different. But Jesus also points out that you would only be hated because Jesus was hated. If you 
have Jesus as your center, as the foundation, then what is true of him is true of you. If you are a 
Christian, you are not of this world. Jesus chose you out of the world. Jesus chose you to be like 
him. Jesus chose you to be different. Jesus wants you to be different. 

He explains again in the book of John, this time in his famous prayer for his disciples, in 
John 17. Jesus prayed (in John 17:14-16): “I have given them your word, and the world has hated 
them because they are not of the world just as I am not of the world. I do not ask that you take 
them out of the world, but that you keep them from the evil one. They are not of the world, just 
as I am not of the world.” Once again, Jesus highlights that the world will hate you because you 
are not part of the world. If you are a follower of Jesus, it changes everything. You are not of the 
world because Jesus is not of this world. Another way to remember this is to say that Christians 
are “in the world, but not of the world.” You live in the world of your friends at school, but if 
you are a Christian, you are not of the same world. You live in the world of your family at home 
and abroad, but they are in Christ and you are not, you are not of the same world with them. As a 
Christian, Jesus chose you to belong to him. And his kingdom is not of this world. 

In the fourth and final passage in John where Jesus explains that He is not of this world, 
Jesus is on trial before Pilate. In John 18:35-36 we read: “Pilate answered, “Am I a Jew? Your 
own nation and chief priests have delivered you over to me. What have you done? Jesus 
answered “My kingdom is not of this world. If my kingdom were of this world, my servants 
would have been fighting, that I might not be delivered over to the Jews. But my kingdom is not 
from the world.” Friends, this exchange with Pilate is one reason that I love Jesus. Jesus is 
confident in who he is because He knows that he belongs to God. Jesus is confident in who he is 
because he knows that his kingdom is not of this world. It is different. Instead of fighting for 
power, Jesus’ kingdom is one that possesses unlimited power. Instead of fighting to conquer, 
Jesus’ kingdom is seen when people lay down their lives for the good of others. Instead of 
refusing to listen to others or talking over others, Jesus’ kingdom is one where he listened to his 
Father and obeyed, even though it cost him his life, because He knew that God would vindicate 
him by raising him from the dead! I don’t know about you, but I know that I want to be part of 
this counter-cultural kingdom. 

Tonight, as you consider what it means to live in between two worlds, to be an alien, I 
want to recommend to you that if you’re a Christian, you ought to consider yourself to be an 
alien. Again, not like an imposter in Among Us. Not like this kind of Alien either (show picture). 
But someone who is different. You’re different because Jesus has chosen you — he picked you to 
follow him. You’re also different because you abide in him. That means that you find your 
identity in him. You’re also different because you believe that Jesus is who he says he is. 

And I know what you are likely thinking. I don’t want to be different! Why should I be 
different? Who wants to stick out and be different? Well, brothers and sisters who are Christian, 
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let me encourage you: It’s okay to be different. In fact, if you are following Jesus, you will 
automatically be different. 

To be Christian means that you have Jesus at the Center. You are living for Christ’s 
kingdom. You believe what God says about Jesus in His Word. You value what He values. You 
celebrate what He celebrates. You belong to Him. Jesus himself says so: “They are not of this 
world, even as I am not of it.” 

If a person is Chinese, they express their identity through their culture. They have 
specific cultural beliefs, values and practices. And Chinese culture has lots of good things in it. 
But no culture is perfect. If you are following Christ first, you will not always fit into Chinese 
culture. You’ll be different. 

If a person is American, they express their identity through their culture. They have 
specific cultural beliefs, values and practices. And American culture has lots of good things in it. 
But, no culture is perfect. If you have Jesus at center, you will not always fit into American 
culture either. You'll be different. 

My hope for you is that you understand this truth and find it to be freeing! When you are 
following Jesus, it’s okay to be different. You don’t have to fit in with your friends, it’s okay to 
be different. You don’t have to keep trying to fit in with your extended family, it’s okay to be 
different. You don’t have to keep trying to be “more American,” it’s okay to be different. But 
again, this assumes that the difference comes from being like Jesus. You’ll be different because 
you’re an alien. 

Now, you might be wondering, what does it mean to consider myself to be an alien? It 
means that you don’t believe all the things that other people do. Instead, you believe that Jesus is 
the one sent from God to be the Savior of the world. It means that you believe what God says in 
His word, the Bible. It means that you believe that your life is not your own, but you are living 
for God’s glory and the good of others. Being an alien because you follow Jesus means that what 
you believe is different. 

Not only is what you believe different, but if you are an alien because you put Christ first, 
then you don’t belong to the world. You are no longer living in rebellion against God. Instead, 
you belong to Jesus and to His body, the Church. This doesn’t mean that you can’t be part of 
clubs or other things. It does mean that Jesus isn’t just someone you add to your list of important 
people. It means that going to church isn’t just another activity to add to the list. Instead, you 
belong here. 

So, as an alien who is not of this world, youll believe and belong differently. And you 
will also behave differently. You’ll be learning from Jesus. You’ll be speaking about Jesus. 
You’ll be seeking to do what pleases God, because that is what Jesus did! We don’t have time 
tonight, but we will, later in this series, be going through some specific ways that you’ Il behave 
differently when you put your Christian identity first. 

As we close tonight, I want to leave you with a final caveat. Yes, you do need to consider 
yourself to be “not of this world” if you are a Christian. In that way, you are a type of alien. But 
there is one type of alien you don’t want to be. You don’t want to be an alien, an outsider, with 
God. Paul talks about this kind of alien in Eph. 2:11-22. He is talking to Gentiles, those who had 
been “alienated from the commonwealth of Israel and strangers to the covenants of promise, 
without hope and without God in this world.” But because of who Jesus is and what Jesus has 
done, we can be brought near to God. Jesus is our peace, the one who reconciles us to God. It is 
through Christ that all people have access to God the Father through the work of God the Holy 
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Spirit. So, if we are in Christ, if we have Christ as our center, we are no longer alienated from 
God. 

As we close, let me ask: What type of alien are you? Are you alienated from God? Or are you 
following Christ, so that you are “not of this world’? 


Between Two Worlds — Lesson #5 — Being: Aliens Among Us June 18, 2021 
Discussion Questions 


1. Can ask for any lesson: 
a. How would you summarize tonight’s lesson in a single sentence? 
b. Anything that you learned tonight that surprised you? 
c. What is one dig deeper question that you would ask another small group? 
d. What is something you are going to do as a result of this lesson? 
2. Review: 
a. What kinds of things make up culture? 
b. What does it mean to “be American” or “be Chinese”? 
c. What does it mean to “be Christian”? 
3. Application: 
a. In what ways was Jesus “not of this world’? 
i. Cf. John 8:23-24, John 15:18-19; John 17:14-16; John 18:35-36 
b. Being Different 
i. What are some ways that your friends encourage you to be like them? 
ii. What are some ways that your family encourages you to be like them? 
iii. Do you like to “be different”? 
iv. What makes it difficult to “be different’? 
c. What does a person need to do to not be “alienated from God”? 
d. Aliens Among Us 
i. How would you feel if people treated you like an alien? 
ii. If you are a Christian, how might that make you different from your 
friends? From your family? 


iii. What would it take for you to be okay with “being an alien” as you follow 


Jesus? (Be Specific, Make it Measurable, Make it Achievable, Be 
Realistic, Make it time oriented) 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #6 — Being 2: I am a Sojourner June 25, 2021 


By Nathan Willems (Seeing ourselves as sojourners helps us trust God, remembering our true home is in Christ.) 


What comes to mind when I say the word, “Home”? Go ahead, shout out the first thing 
that comes to mind when I said the word “Home”? 

Home is generally associated with a place. But it’s not always a house. Perhaps you’ve 
heard the phrase, “Home is where the heart is.” That phrase is on all sorts of kitschy items — 
plaques, mugs, posters, etc... Even if home is where the heart is, home is generally associated 
with a place. But it is a specific kind of place. It’s a place of comfort. That’s why some people 
think of food when they think of home. They get what they need at home — things like food. 
Home is also a place of security. Perhaps your house has a security system. Businesses make 
bank monitoring home security footage, which enables families to have “peace of mind.” Home 
is a place of protection. Home is a place of community — whether you like them or not — your 
family members and pets live with you at home. I hope your home is a source of stability rather 
than a place of instability. If it is unstable, please do talk with me so that we can do what can to 
provide you with stability. Home is also a place of rest. Think about it. Before COVID, you’d 
leave your house, go do your stuff — whether it was school, or extra-curricular activities, or work. 
But then you always went back home to sleep, to get the rest you need. Home is all of these 
things and more. It can even be a place to belong. 

Now, consider this. When you have gone to a friend’s house, pre-COVID or now with 
restrictions lifted, did you feel immediately at home? Some people have a gift of making others 
feel at ease and comfortable. They help you feel at home right away. But for a lot of us, when we 
go to a new place, or walk into our friend’s home for the second or third time, we still don’t 
immediately feel at home. It takes time and experience to feel at home in a new place. Perhaps 
you moved to the United States when you were a kid — being in America doesn’t always feel like 
home — but maybe it does more than it used to. For each of you, do you feel at home in American 
culture? Do you feel at home in Chinese culture, like around extended family members who 
speak Chinese with you? Different ethnicities have different cultures, but so do different groups. 
For example, do you feel at home in your intramural team or your school’s clubs? Do you feel at 
home in the church? 

The reason that I am asking you these questions is because last week, we learned that if 
we follow Jesus, we will be outsiders. We will be living as aliens — people who are “not of this 
world.” But what does it mean to live as an alien, an outsider? It means we will be living as 
sojourners. If we are living as an alien, in our specific cultures, we will be living as sojourners. 
Who here knows what a sojourner is? Sojourn is something of an older word, but it describes the 
kind of life that Christians live as we follow Christ. To sojourn is to live somewhere temporarily. 
It means to stay for a time in a place. A sojourner is a temporary resident. Based on this 
definition, we see that migrant workers who help with farming are sojourners. Students who 
travel during a gap year in college are sojourners. College students living on campus, are 
technically sojourners. Many millennials work as sojourners, in some surveys 50% of whom 
have said that they are looking for other work. And Gen Z, according to a LinkedIn Blog survey, 
is 3x more like that other generations to change jobs — being the most temporary workers of all. I 
can easily think of my friends and see that many of them have changed jobs at least once in the 
past 5 years. 

You probably knew what a sojourner was before. But did you know that the founding 
father of Judaism, Islam and Christianity was a sojourner? You can find out about him in Gen. 
11-25:11. Tonight, we are looking at the life of Abram, or Abraham. Abraham was a sojourner. 
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But how did Abraham begin to be a sojourner? Abram, as far as we know, had moved 
once in his whole life by the age of 75. He had lived in Ur of the Chaldeans. But then his dad, 
Terah, moved to Haran, and Abram went and lived there. When Abram was in Haran, his life of 
sojourning began. It began with a call from God. 

God said, in Gen. 12:1 —“‘Go from your country and your kindred and your father’s 
house to the land that I will show you.” This call was a call to leave his home, his culture, his 
people, and go to a foreign land. God’s call also came with promises. God promised to make 
Abram a great Nation, a great Name, and a great Blessing. So, as recorded in verse 4 of Gen. 12, 
Abram became a sojourner. It says: “So Abram went, as the Lord had told him, and Lot went 
with him. Abram was seventy-five years old when he departed from Haran.” 

Did you hear that? Abram became a sojourner when he was already 75 years old. At 75, 
you have a good sense about who you are. Abram was from Chaldea. But at this point in his life, 
he was moving to a new place, because God told him to “Go.” 

For those of us who are Christians, God has called you to follow him by means of his Son 
Jesus Christ and the promises that we have through Jesus. We are called to be sojourners, people 
on the move, going wherever it is that God wants us to go. That might be scary — to think that 
God might call you to “Go” somewhere. But it’s not scary when you trust his presence and 
promises. For example, Jesus has said, “Never will I leave you, never will I forsake you.” 

Every Christian begins their life as a Christian through the call to follow Christ. But God also 
calls people to specific places for specific times. That’s ultimately why I am here at CBCGL. I 
love you all, for sure, but I started here by obeying God’s call through Christ where he says 
“Follow me.” And now God has called me to become the English pastor. I am seeking to follow 
him faithfully as I fulfill this role. I share this to point out that the life of a sojourner begins with 
a call. Have you followed that call from Christ? Are you living as a sojourner? 

If you are a Christian, you are living as an alien. You are “not of this world”, just like 
Jesus. Being an alien, living in a world that is not your own, means that you are a sojourner. You 
are living here temporarily — responding to the call of God by depending on the promises of God. 

Now that we know how Abram began to be a sojourner, living as a foreigner in a foreign 
land, we can consider how Abram lived as a sojourner. Abram’s life as a sojourner was a life of 
faith, fear, fighting and foibles. The most important part of Abram’s life was the fact that he 
believed God. Gen. 15:6 says so. After God had promised to give Abram an heir — because up to 
this point he had no kid — Abram believed God. This line from Gen. 15 is quoted multiple times 
in the New Testament. It is the most important thing about Abram — He was a man of faith. 
Unfortunately, he didn’t always live based on his trust in God. 

Before Gen. 15, Abram lived as a sojourner and ended up in Egypt, because of a famine 
in Canaan. But in Egypt, he feared that he would be killed because his wife Sarai was beautiful. 
Ancient Near Eastern kings had a tendency to take beautiful women to be their wives. Abram 
knew this and told Sarai to claim that she was his sister (which was a half-truth). When they 
moved to Egypt, because Abram feared for his life, he lied to Pharaoh, but God stopped Pharaoh 
from having Sarai as his wife. And Pharaoh sent Abram and Sarai away. They ended up in the 
south of Canaan, a place called the Negeb. From there he moved back to the place between 
Bethel and Ai. Then there was this group of kings who came and captured Abram’s nephew Lot 
and took him away. So Abram rallied the men in his camp, all 318 of them, and went to battle. 
He fought and brought Lot and the rest of the people back. He was a man who feared and fought, 
but he was known for his faith. 
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In fact, it was his faith in the promises and word of God that kept him going. He knew 
that the “Lord [is] God Most High, Possessor of heaven and earth.” And God kept making 
promises. God told Abram that he would have an heir — his very own son. When God promised 
to give him a son, he also promised to give Abram descendants like the number of stars — an 
immeasurable amount. And Abram believed God. 

Abram was not without his foibles, even if he was a man of faith. There was that issue 
with trying to bring about God’s promise through human means — and having a son with his 
Egyptian maidservant, Hagar, who became Abram’s second wife. When Hagar gave birth, 
Abram was 86 years old. For 13 years, Abram continued to live in Canaan, raising his son 
Ishmael. But God showed up again, when Abram was 99. 

God repeated and amplified his promises to Abram and changed his name to Abraham, 
making him the father of many nations. God called the land, “the land of your sojournings, all 
the land of Canaan” in Gen. 17:8. God identified Abraham as a sojourner. At this point in his 
life, Abraham had lived as a temporary resident in Canaan, Egypt, the Negeb, Kadesh, Shur, and 
Gerar. Sure, Abraham trusted in himself and his own plans a number of times, but God was 
gracious to him and rescued his wife again, this time from the king of Gerar, where he spent 
some time. Later, in Gen. 21:34, we read that Abraham sojourned many days in the land of the 
Philistines. In Gen. 22, we learn that after 25 years of sojourning in Canaan, God finally fulfilled 
his promise to Abraham and gave him a son by his wife Sarai, whose name God changed to 
Sarah. Abraham lived as a sojourner, and saw God provide, through his trust in God’s promises. 

This is probably most clearly seen in Gen. 22 — where God called Abraham to sacrifice 
Isaac. Don’t misunderstand. God is not into child sacrifice or child torture or abuse. God was 
helping Abraham to see that God himself would provide the sacrifice, when God gave up his son 
on Mount Moriah. But that’s another story for another time. Abraham trusted God enough that 
he was willing to give up his son, Isaac, the son of God’s promise, because He trusted that God 
was faithful. And God was and is faithful. God blessed Abraham yet again by providing the 
sacrifice and saving Isaac. After this, Abraham went to live in Beersheba. 

Then he continued his life of sojourning. He went back to Hebron in Canaan where Sarah 
died and was buried. Abraham lived there until the end of his life. He had lived 100 years as a 
sojourner; 100 years of faith in God and God’s promises. 100 years of seeing God provide and 
help him to navigate life as an outsider. Abraham never did own the land of Canaan, except for 
the burial plot for his wife and himself, in the field of Ephron to the east of Mamre. 

God had called Abraham to live as a sojourner. Abraham lived and moved through putting his 
trust in God. And Abraham knew that God has called him to be a sojourner. After Sarah died, he 
explained in Gen. 23:20 — “I am a stranger and sojourner.” This identity of being a sojourner 
helped Abraham to move freely between cultures. He had gone from Haran, to Canaan, to Egypt, 
to the Negeb, to Canaan, to Gerar, to the land of the Philistines, back to the land of Canaan. He 
knew he was a sojourner and died as a sojourner — owning only a small piece of land, which had 
a cave on it, which he used for a burial ground. 

Abraham was an exemplary sojourner because of his faith in God and God’s promises. 
But Abraham was not the ultimate sojourner found in the Bible. The ultimate sojourner, the truer 
and better sojourner to whom Abraham’s sojournings point us, is Jesus Christ. Jesus is the 
ultimate sojourner. 

Jesus left his place in heaven — God became man. He came to live on earth. In a very real 
sense, Jesus was not of this world. He came to live on earth temporarily. He was a sojourner. He 
lived within a specific culture, but grew up kind of on the move — from Bethlehem to Egypt to 
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Nazareth in Galilee. Jesus lived his life as a sojourner through living a life of faith — listening to 
God the Father, doing the will of God the Father, calling people to follow Him and put their faith 
in God the Father. He didn’t live by fear, or come to fight human wars, or have any foibles. 
Instead, he healed, restored, repaired, fed, cared for and called many to bring about God’s 
kingdom on earth. 

The incredible thing about Jesus being the ultimate sojourner is that in Christ, we find our 
true home. In Christ, we find our comfort / security which no one can take away. In Christ, we 
obtain protection — even if we walk through trials and tribulations, because he has counted us 
worthy to suffer for his sake. In Christ, and through Christ, we have community — not based on 
some sort of physical, bodily descent but based on his bodily ascent — the resurrection of Christ. 
In Christ, we have stability. In Christ, we receive the promise of true rest through Jesus who has 
said, “Come to me all you who are weary and burdened and I will give you rest.” 

Friends, have you accepted the work that Jesus has done for you? Do you understand that 
God made you, so that you belong to Him? Do you know that the problem you have is called sin, 
which causes you to rely on yourself rather than on God? Instead of living for God, you are 
living in rebellion against Him by living for yourself. Do you know that God the Father and the 
Spirit sent Jesus into this world to be our Savior — to make us right with God? Have you put your 
trust in Him, and listened to his call to follow him? If so, do you understand that you are living as 
an alien, a sojourner in this world? 

This is essential if you are going to live between two worlds. Living between two worlds 
is not easy. You never feel quite at home. Sometimes, in certain situations, you might be able let 
your guard down and not have to identify yourself. But most of the time, you will be living as an 
outsider. But as we live with Christ at center, we can confidently move in and out of the two 
main cultural worlds we find ourselves in, through our faith in Christ. 

If we understand ourselves to be aliens, people who are not of this world, we will be 
living as sojourners. Sojourners are those who live as outsiders within a specific culture — a 
specific place and time. Believe it or not, I am a cultural outsider even tonight. I am serving 
within a specific cultural context. Iam serving you, most of whom are Gen Z. But I am not Gen 
Z. I’m living as a sojourner as I follow Christ. And there are other cultural contexts where I don’t 
act, or speak, or look like those around me. These are places in which I sojourn. But I do so with 
the knowledge that I am not of this world because I follow Christ. 

For us to consistently live as sojourners, we need to live a life of faith — putting our trust 
in God and His promises. It is through faith in God that we can brave the unknown. As Abraham, 
the man of faith, and Jesus, the one who lived a perfect life of faith in God, we too are called to 
put our faith in God. We are to trust in Him as we brave the unknown of identity development, or 
cultural expectations, or even the unknown of growing in our knowledge of God. When we put 
our faith in God and his promises, it keeps us from putting our confidence in our identity or our 
culture apart from God. 

Embracing the understanding that we are aliens and sojourners as we follow Christ 
through faith will help us to move freely between cultures. Through following Christ, we can see 
what is good about different cultures, and what is bad. We can see what is honoring to God and 
follow that. This is a good thing because there will come times when you feel like you don’t 
fully fit into either culture. And that’s okay, since you are a temporary resident, a sojourner. You 
can spend time in this culture; you can spend some time in that culture, but you know that your 
true home is found in Christ. 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #6 — Being: I am a Sojourner June 25, 2021 
Discussion Questions 


1. Can ask for any lesson: 
a. How would you summarize tonight’s lesson in a single sentence? 
b. Anything that you learned tonight that surprised you? 
c. What is one dig deeper question that you would ask another small group? 
d. What is something you are going to do as a result of this lesson? 
2. Review: 
a. Do you feel at home in American culture? Do you feel at home in Chinese 
culture? Do you feel at home when you participate in church? 
b. Give a definition of a sojourner. 
i. Give an example of a sojourner (but it cannot be one we heard about 
tonight). 
3. Application: 
a. Other than your physical home, what are some things you find your “home” in? 
(i.e. a thing where you get comfort, security, rest, community) 
b. Not fitting in 
i. What are some things that cause you to feel like you don’t fit in? 
ii. What is your typical response, what do you typically do when you feel like 
you don’t fit in? 
c. What would be some difficulties that come with sojourning? 
i. What, if anything, could you do to overcome those difficulties? 
ii. What could Jesus do to help you overcome those difficulties? 
d. Can you give an example of how seeing yourself as a sojourner would help you to 
navigate tough cultural differences between you and your parents? 
i. Between you and your friends? 
e. What is necessary for a person to put their faith in God? 
i. What can you do to grow in your trust of God? 
ii. What are some promises that you know God has spoken and will bring 
about? 
ili. What does it look like in your life to find your “home” in Christ? 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #7 — Being 3: On the Move July 2, 2021 


By Nathan Willems (We can view ourselves as pilgrim’s and live lives on the move, constantly pursuing Christ.) 


She had experienced enough tragedy. And the tragedy had shaped her. She wasn’t going 
to leave her mother-in-law. You see, she had been married for nearly 10 years when her husband 
got sick and passed away. When she had married him, she had left her home; left her parent’s 
house, and lived with her husband and his mother. 

Things weren’t always easy, but they were often good. She had come to know the God of 
her husband and her mother-in-law. She had heard stories of how good this God was. She had 
heard the stories of how this God always provided for his people. She had heard the stories of 
how this God had made a people for himself. But now, it didn’t seem like He was near. Now, it 
didn’t seem like He even cared. Her husband was dead, and her mother-in-law told her to turn 
back home. 

But she wouldn’t. It was at this point that she became a pilgrim. She left her homeland 
and travelled to a new place. She was a woman on the move. She had determined to remain 
faithful to her mother-in-law, and in so doing, remain faithful to the God she had come to know. 
But that faithfulness required her to live a pilgrim life. So, she moved. 

She moved to a new place, to live among a foreign people. But she wasn’t alone. She 
went with her mother-in-law. They went back to her mother-in-law’s hometown. When they got 
there, they had nothing except for the clothes on their back. But they found a place to stay. And 
our main character, she didn’t sit still. She was on the move. She talked with her mother-in-law 
about how they didn’t have food. So she decided to go scavenge for food during the harvest. This 
was a normal social practice. Those who were destitute in this new land could follow the 
harvesters and pick up what was left over. So that’s what she did. She went out and found a place 
to gather. But she was an outsider. The people around were rude, some even told her to “Go back 
where you came from.” But she kept moving. She was focused on getting what she needed to 
provide for her mother-in-law and her own needs. 

As the story goes, she found herself gathering leftovers in the field of a man who was 
righteous. This man knew the God she had come to know. This man knew how good God was. 
This man knew the stories of how God had always provided for his people. He understood that 
God had blessed him so that he could be a blessing. He took notice of this foreigner. He had been 
taught by his dad to do this. After all, his grandmother had been a foreigner. So he took notice of 
this foreign woman gathering in his fields. He found out that she was an outsider, but had heard 
about her faithfulness. So he instructed his harvesters not to harass her. With this care, she was 
able to gather freely. This righteous man also talked to her. He let her know that she should keep 
moving and work freely behind the harvesters. At meal time, he even invited our pilgrim 
character to eat lunch with him. 

Then she worked in his fields until evening. When she went home with what she had 
gathered, her mother-in-law was floored. She peppered our heroine with questions. And found 
that she had been gathering in the fields of this righteous man. She continued to work in his 
fields until the end of harvest. 

Then her mother-in-law worked to change this young pilgrim woman’s fortunes. Through 
the cultural customs of the day, her mother-in-law basically encouraged her to propose to this 
righteous man. And she did. He was thrilled to marry her, but had to deal with some family 
business first. This family business could ruin the whole plan. He worked within his cultural 
customs to be able to marry this foreigner. But, once again, the God whom they both trusted, 
worked things out. So Boaz took Ruth to be his wife. Her life as a foreigner came to an end. And 
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the tragedies that she had experienced, God redeemed. God not only provided her with a 
husband, but also gave her a son, who ended up being the grandfather of King David, of David 
and Goliath fame. 

Tonight, we covered a cliffnotes version of the story of this pilgrim woman Ruth for a 
number of reasons. First, not all Biblical heroes are men. God works in and for women just as He 
works in and for men, even if men and women have different roles within the family or the 
church. 

But that’s not the main point tonight. Another truth that I want to point out, though not 
the main point, is that Biblical narrative is not normative. This means that you can’t expect what 
happens to specific characters in the Bible to happen to you. For example, you can’t expect to 
live in a foreign land and marry a foreigner and then move into the country of your mother-in- 
law after your spouse passes away, even if this is what happened to Ruth. Narrative is not 
normative. But narrative does provide us with principles that we can apply to our lives. So 
tonight we’re going to look at how Ruth was a pilgrim in order to consider what it means for us 
to live our lives as pilgrims. So, to state the obvious, Ruth was a pilgrim. By looking at her story 
and how it fits into God’s story, we are better able to understand our story and be able to locate it 
within God’s story. 

First, the first thing that we learn from Ruth’s life as a pilgrim, is that being a pilgrim 
involves change. For Ruth, it was a change in family, faith, and focus. She was a Moabite who 
married an Israelite, and became part of his family. She gave up worshiping Chemosh, the god of 
the Moabites, and worshiped the God of Israel. And instead of just seeking her own benefit, or 
thinking about herself, she cared about her mother-in-law. 

The same kind of changes might happen in your life if you become a Christian. As a 
Christian you become part of God’s family. As a Christian you stop trusting in yourself and what 
you can do and put your trust in God. As a Christian you stop focusing on yourself and learn to 
live for God and others. There are big changes that come with being a pilgrim. 

One of these big changes that comes with being a pilgrim is that pilgrims have a different 
goal. Pilgrims aren’t looking to increase their own comfort or entertainment. Pilgrims 
intentionally move towards a goal. For Ruth, her goal was to care for her mother-in-law Naomi. 
She did this as she pursued fidelity to the God of Israel, but more on that later. Pilgrim’s today 
also change as they intentionally move towards a goal. I have a number of questions for you that 
I want you to consider now, and discuss later in your small groups. What do you think is the goal 
of a pilgrim Christian’s life? Moreover, is your goal the same? What are the goals that you are 
aiming at? Change comes as you pursue a goal. Pilgrims move towards a goal. Again, what do 
you think is the goal of a pilgrim Christian’s life? 

Not only do pilgrims move towards a goal, but more fundamentally, pilgrims are people 
on the move. Ruth was a pilgrim as she moved to a new country. Ruth was a pilgrim as she 
moved out of her home and worked in the fields. Ruth was a pilgrim as she basically proposed to 
Boaz. She was a woman on the move. And she kept moving even when she married Boaz, 
because she moved from being “the Moabite” to being “the wife of Boaz.” Her identity changed 
as she was on the move. 

Pilgrim’s today are people who are on the move. They haven’t arrived at the goal yet, so 
they keep moving. One of the areas that you might find yourself moving is in the area of identity 
development. In other words, as you figure out who you are, you will find that who you are is 
always changing. Identity development, figuring out who you are, is a continuous process that 
changes with the passing of time and with changes in life circumstances. This doesn’t mean that 
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you become a completely new individual whenever you want. It means that who you are is 
changing and moving and being shaped by the journey you are on. And that’s okay. If you feel 
like you don’t have everything figured out, don’t get frustrated. You’re not there yet. Don’t feel 
frustrated with not having it all figured out — you’re on the move. You are moving because you 
are heading towards that goal. Being a pilgrim involves change: change in goals and the changes 
that come with being on the move. 

Another aspect of Ruth’s pilgrimage to Israel from Moab was that as she changed her 
allegiance to the God of Israel, she didn’t have a new beginning as much as she had a beginning 
in the middle. She joined into the story of the people of Israel. She wasn’t blazing a new trail. 
She was following in the footsteps of faithful Israelites. Her story joined their story. So too, for 
Christian pilgrims today, when a person becomes a Christian, they don’t have a new beginning 
separate from everyone else. They also begin in the middle. They join the story of the people of 
God. Christian pilgrims don’t blaze new trails. They follow in the footsteps of others who have 
gone before them. The Christian Pilgrim’s story joins the story of others who have gone before 
them. In words from a book called Resident Aliens: ““When we are baptized, we (like the first 
disciples) jump on a moving train. As disciples, we do not so much accept a creed, or come to a 
clear sense of self understanding by which we know this or that with utter certitude. We become 
part of the journey that began long before we got here and shall continue long after we are gone.” 
When we become Christian pilgrims, we belong to a new family, joining in the journey of 
Christians across the ages. But more on that in future lessons. 

Being a pilgrim involves change. That change comes through a new goal. That change 
happens as we move towards that new goal. What are the goals that you are pursuing? What is 
the goal of the Christian Pilgrim? 

The second reality of a pilgrim that we see in Ruth’s life is that being a pilgrim requires 
constancy. Pilgrims are those who keep at it. Ruth kept at her goal of fidelity to the God of Israel 
through care for her mother-in-law. Ruth constantly moved to do what was necessary to move 
towards her goal. She left her father’s house. She moved to a new land. She went to work in a 
new field. She obeyed her mother-in-law. She got a new husband and had a child who continued 
the family line of Naomi. Ruth the pilgrim lived a life of constancy. 

Pilgrims not only live lives of change, they live lives of constancy. Pilgrims keep at it. 
Since it is a journey, moving towards a goal, you don’t stop until you get to the goal. Even in the 
midst of set-backs and difficulties, you keep moving towards the goal. You don’t stop, just 
because something is difficult. A runner doesn’t just stop in the middle of a race. You don’t quit 
in the middle of a song that you’re playing in the band. The Avengers who were left in Infinity 
War Endgame didn’t just give up and go home, well, expect for Thor. So too, pilgrims keep at it. 
They live a life of constancy. 

As you live a Christian pilgrim life, you keep at it. Since you join the journey, moving 
towards the goal of the Christian life, you don’t stop until you get to the goal. Even in the face of 
set-backs or difficulties, you keep moving towards the goal. You don’t stop being a Christian just 
because something is difficult. You don’t stop just because you don’t understand everything. 
You keep at it. You live a life of constancy. 

Pilgrims live lives of change and constancy. But pilgrims also enjoy company. Ruth 
didn’t give up being a Moabite just because she felt like it. She wasn’t going to Israel alone. She 
went with Naomi. She was Naomi’s constant companion in the trip back to Israel. Ruth the 
pilgrim found company in the fields of Boaz, seen in his care for her. Ruth enjoyed the company 
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of Boaz. And when things were tough, Ruth’s company helped her to know what to do. They 
taught her how to live in a new culture, following new cultural customs. 

So, too, for the Christian Pilgrim, we enjoy company. There are others who are with you 
on the journey. You don’t have to go it alone. As you live life trying to understand what the goal 
is, or how to get to the goal, you have others who go with you. They act as guides, as 
encouragements, or even as warnings. When things are tough, the company that Christian 
pilgrims keep helps them to know what to do. So let’s make this really practical. Do you know 
what to expect as you live between two worlds — being both American and Chinese, or being 
both Asian and American? If not, why don’t you ask those who go with you on the Christian 
journey? You can ask older Christians how they have lived between two worlds. You can ask 
them what has been foundational for them. You can ask them what challenges they have faced as 
they pursue Christ and figure out who they are. The adults of CrossPoint Community are a great 
resource for you here. Why not ask them? Another thing to note is that being a Christian pilgrim, 
living between two worlds, can be pretty lonely. But it doesn’t have to be. As a Christian, you 
have the same goal as other Christian pilgrims. You are on the same journey. You can ask other 
Christian Pilgrims to keep you company. You can meet with an accountability group and 
encourage one another. You can keep coming to the Empower Fellowship, even when you are 
busy, or have job, or have other responsibilities because you are on this journey, as an outsider, 
as a sojourner, as a pilgrim. 

In this lesson series, we have seen that as we live between two worlds, the thing that will 
help us navigate those two worlds is putting our hope and identity in Christ first. When we do 
this, we will find that we are outsiders — not of this world. And it’s okay to be on the outside. As 
outsiders, we see that we are sojourners, living as outsiders within specific cultures or cultural 
settings. But we do this through faith, putting our trust in Jesus. In fact, living between two 
worlds will give us reasons for increasing trust in our Lord Jesus. And if we are living as 
sojourners, we will also be living as pilgrims. 

Pilgrims are those who live lives of change and constancy. They also enjoy the company 
of others on the journey. But what makes Christian Pilgrims different from other types of 
pilgrims is that the goal of the Christian life is to become more and more like Jesus, with the 
result that others will come to know Jesus through your life and words. This goal is what makes 
us pilgrims in the first place. So as we change, and keep at the task of becoming like Jesus, 
having others around us, we return to our foundational identity. Iam a Christian first, before I am 
anything else. Being a Christian helps you to navigate the cultural worlds you inhabit. 

As a pilgrim, Ruth took on the identity of a Yahweh worshipper. She told Naomi: “Your 
people will be my people, and your God my God.” Her identity as a worshipper of Yahweh 
helped her navigate the cultural settings she found herself in. So too, as you pursue a Christian 
identity first, knowing that the goal of a Christian Pilgrim is to become more like Jesus, this will 
help you to navigate the cultures, places and circumstances you find yourself in. But as a pilgrim, 
you will need to be intentional to pursue Christ first. He is the center. He is the goal. He is the 
one who holds it all together. 

And one more thing as we close. You know how pilgrims are on the move? Well, 
Christians are inherently pilgrims because the Christian life is one of following Christ. When 
Jesus called the first disciples, he said: “Follow me.” Following someone means that we move 
when they move. We go where they go. We stay when they stay. We move with them. 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #7 — Being: On the Move July 2, 2021 
Discussion Questions 


1. Can ask for any lesson: 
a. How would you summarize tonight’s lesson in a single sentence? 
b. Anything that you learned tonight that surprised you? 
c. What is one dig deeper question that you would ask another small group? 
d. What is something you are going to do as a result of this lesson? 
2. Review: 
a. What are some characteristics of a pilgrim? 
i. Give an example of a pilgrim — do they fit those characteristics? 
3. Application: 
a. Pilgrims change as they intentionally pursue a goal. (From the lesson) 
i. What do you think is the goal of a pilgrim Christian’s life? 
ii. Is your goal the same? What are the goals that you are aiming at? 
b. Being a pilgrim requires constancy. 
i. Name something that you have been consistent at for over a year. Over 
three years. Over five years. 
ii. What does it take to be consistent? 
iii. What will you do to grow in constancy / being consistent? 
c. How is the Christian life described? (A life of following Jesus). 
i. What are some moves that you have made as you have followed Jesus? 
ii. What are some moves that you need to make as you continue to follow 
Jesus? 
d. Can you share an example of how Ruth the pilgrim lived out her new identity as a 
Yahweh worshipper, and how that helped her in her new culture? 
i. How would living as a Christian help you as you interact with your 
parent’s culture? 
ii. How would living as a Christ help you to interact with your peer’s 
culture? 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #8 — Belonging 1: By Blood July 9, 2021 
By Nathan Willems (You belong because you have the blood (of Christ)) 


Have you ever considered why you belong? Think about it for a bit. Why do you belong? 
Perhaps the first thing you think of is a question: “Belong to whom / to what?” For example, you 
belong to your school, simply by virtue of the fact that you committed, or your parents told you 
to attend that school. You belong to your family because you were welcomed into it through 
foster care, you were adopted into it, or you were born into it. But have you ever considered why 
you belong to a specific ethnic group? Remember, ethnicity refers to a grouping of people based 
on culture — values, beliefs, ways of thinking, language and celebrations. These cultural 
experiences help you identity with others in the group, and do so in a way that makes you 
different from other groups. But why do you belong to a specific ethnic group? Is it only because 
of culture? Or is it something more? 

Perhaps you have heard that you are Chinese, or you are American, or you are some other 
ethnicity because you have Chinese / or American / or some other type of blood in you. In our 
culture, blood is used as an identifier. It is used as a powerful identifier. If a doctor draws blood, 
they can identify who you are. That’s the premise of genetics testing. 

Not only is blood used as a powerful identifier, it also is used to indicate commitment. 
This is seen in common English idioms like “Blood is thicker than water” which means that I am 
committed to my family before Iam committed to anyone or anything else. It technically is a 
medieval proverb which means that family ties are stronger than friendship or love (at least, 
that’s what Wikipedia says). And if you are being technical about it, or if you want to use a 
scientific justification for this phrase, blood is 4.5 to 5.5 times the viscosity of water. Blood is 
thicker than water, and is used as an analogy to indicate commitment. This is seen in the idea of 
being “Blood brothers” which we read about in historical fiction or see in movies. Being a 
“blood brother” meant that you literally swapped blood — which is not recommended these days 
— due to viral spread and the unsanitary nature of an open wound touching another open wound. 
But in stories where people became “blood brothers” it meant that they were no longer at war 
with each other. It meant that they would defend each other because they now shared common 
blood. That blood meant that they belonged to the same family, which meant that they were 
committed to each other. 

Perhaps you have heard that one reason you belong is because you have a specific type of 
blood in you, not AB- or O+, but a specific type of cultural blood. Maybe your parents have told 
you this, that you belong because you have this blood in you, because you have experienced 
feeling like an outsider. You were treated differently, perhaps due to racism, and your parents let 
you know that this kind of thing will happen because you have a specific type of blood in you. 
Or perhaps you felt like an outsider when visiting your extended family. You didn’t speak the 
language well-enough or you didn’t act the right way. Maybe this caused you to feel like you 
didn’t belong in your family. But then your parents let you know, “Of course you belong in our 
family, you have (fill in the blank) blood in you.” If you had any doubt as to whether or not you 
belonged, you can just return to the fact that you belong because you have that specific blood. 

But that raises a question. What does blood do? I mean, we see that blood has been used 
in our culture as an identifier or as a way to express commitment. But is that all that blood does? 
If someone tells you that have (fill in the blank) blood in you, then what are they trying to tell 
you? First, it explains why you have the physical / biological characteristics that you have. In so 
doing, it suggests that you have a racial or ethnic identity. Remember that the term “race” refers 
to the physical characteristics that a person has which makes them different from other people. 
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People look at you, size up your physical characteristics and mentally assign you a category. In 
America, it also often carries messages of worth, value and power. Professor and Theologian 
Jung Lee explains: “In the United States, race is an ideology based upon physical or biological 
traits, such as skin color, body structure, and facial features — the unchangeable physical 
characteristics that can be used to categorize people into inferior and superior groups.””™The 
ideology behind race was to set up different categories of people by which people were assigned 
value. A racial identity highlights physical differences and gives an individual a specific value or 
worth. Now, to be clear, I don’t think that race, understood in this way, is a helpful category. It 
implies that people have different worth. I think that when most people use the word “race,” they 
mean ethnicity. Moreover, I don’t even think that there are different races. Different ethnicities, 
sure. But different races, nah. As John Perkins wrote in his book, One Blood, “The truth is that 
there is no black race—and there is no white race. So the idea of “racial reconciliation” is a false 
idea. It’s a lie. It implies that there is more than one race. This is absolutely false. God created 
only one race—the human race.”?™ So, there aren’t different races. 

You may be wondering, “But don’t people have different physical characteristics?” And 
that answer to that is obvious — of course people have different physical characteristics. Those 
come from genetics, not from race. Race, as it is often used today, is a system of categorization 
that is used to assign value and worth. So I think that there are different ethnicities and cultures, 
absolutely, but not different races that make some people worth more than others. There are not 
physical characteristics that you have or that I have which make you or me more or less valuable 
than each other. Another use of the word “race” may indicate a group of people or a nation or 
generational descent, without the baggage of greater or lesser value. These groupings or 
categories are better described by ethnicity or nationality. This begs a final question: “If race 
doesn’t exist, from whence comes racism?” That is quite easy to explain. The idea of race can 
lead to racism. But racism exists. It rears its ugly head when an individual values themselves as 
worth more than another human being because of their physical characteristics. And because 
racism exists, “race” as a category exists. Put another way, racism came first which led to the 
categorization of people into racial categories. So because the idea of race exists within our 
cultures, within our language, I am talking to you about how the idea of blood might be used to 
suggest that you have a racial or ethnic identity. 

I know that this is pretty theoretical, so let me give you an example from a book I read 
called “Becoming Asian American.” The author, Nazli Kibria, writes of a Chinese American 
from Las Vegas named Meg: 

One of Meg’s most vivid early memories, from when she was about 8 years old, 
was that of a group of neighborhood children, primarily white, following and harassing 
her as she walked home from school. They pulled their eyelids up to make fun and 
chanted racial slurs. When Meg got home, her parents comforted her. Besides advising 
her to ignore the attacks, they also emphasized that she should take pride in her Chinese 
ancestry: “They told me not to pay any attention, that the kids were just ignorant and 
mean. They also told me that I was Chinese, it was in my blood, it wasn’t something to 
be ashamed of. It was one of the few times they actually talked about it, but I think it was 
really important to them that we be proud of being Chinese.” 


203 Jung Young Lee, Marginality: The Key to Multicultural Theology (Minneapolis: Augsburg Press, 1995), 34. 
204 John Perkins, One Blood: Parting Words to the Church of Race and Love (Chicago, IL: Moody Publishers, 2018). 
205 Nazli Kibria, Becoming Asian American (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 2002). p. 42. 
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When Meg’s parents talked to her, they explained that she was Chinese. They told her what that 
meant. It meant that being Chinese was in her blood. That’s why she has the physical 
characteristics she had. That is nothing to be ashamed of. 

But perhaps you’ ve experienced racism like Meg did. Racism is built on this false idea of 
race. So, maybe you’ve had others taunt you or blame you for the Coronavirus. Or you’ve had 
people tell you to “Go back home.” These kinds of activities or statements are racist. They are 
saying that you don’t belong or that you are worth less as a human being simply because of your 
physical characteristics. But why believe, or why listen to, those racist lies? You are not less of a 
human being because you have different physical characteristics than another human being. 
You’re just have different physical characteristics from them. Being different is not a bad thing. 
It’s okay to be different. 

But because of our differences, blood acts as an identifier and also highlights 
commitment. As we just talked about, blood can be used as an explainer, to explain why you 
have the physical / biological characteristics that you have. But blood also is used to confirm 
your belonging. As in the example of Meg above, the fact that she is Chinese, it was in her 
blood, is a strong indicator of belonging. It is a recognition of your biology. That’s why the 
founder of 23andme claims: “We’re not just a genetics company. We’re not just a health 
company; we’re not just ancestry; we’re all of these things. We want to tell you about you.” Did 
you hear that? She is claiming that you are certainly shaped by your biology, on a genetic level. 
And so if you have the same genetic material as other people who are Chinese, then you belong 
to the group of people who call themselves Chinese. The author of “Becoming Asian American” 
explains: “In this conception, being Chinese or Korean is “given” or primordial, a matter of 
blood or shared descent from a common ancestor...Seen in this light, being Chinese or Korean is 
an essential, unalterable matter, rooted in the deep-seated, biological forces of blood.”?°° As you 
recognize your biology, your blood, it confirms that you belong. This “given” or biological force 
called blood is what helps you know and feel like you belong to your specific ethnic group. 

This message, that you belong because you have a specific type of blood, is a powerful 
message. It goes to the core of who you are. But it also carries with it expectations on how you 
are to act. For example the belief that you belong because of blood carries a value — namely, you 
should remember who you are. And that value leads to an action — taking pride in who you are. 
Because you belong on the basis of blood, you need to remember who you are. You are part of a 
specific ethnic group. You are a representative of a specific ethnic group. You are not your own. 
You are truly and fully a part of that group. Questions may come which make you think that you 
don’t belong, like in Cantonese, the term translated “hollow bamboo”, indicates that you are not 
fully Chinese. But you can go back to the fact that you have this specific blood in you. You 
belong because of your shared blood. 

Not only are you to remember who you are, because of your blood, you are to take pride 
in who you are. After all, since it is in your blood, you can’t escape it. Since it is in your blood, 
you can’t ignore it. It’s a part of you. Not only is it a part of you, you are a part of the specific 
ethnic group because of it. 

Taking pride in who you are is not a bad thing or a sinful thing. But it can be. Taking 
pride in who you are to the point that you see other people as less valuable or worth less than 
you, is a racist idea. For example, to say that you have to marry within your own ethnicity to 
“keep your blood pure” means that you need to exclude others outside of your ethnic group. But 
this is based on the idea that people of other ethnicities are somehow less valuable or would 
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make your kids less valuable. And that is a racist idea. No person is less valuable simply because 
they have different physical differences. To claim or even to think that is an expression of 
racism. 

Blood is a powerful identifier. Blood shows your commitment. It explains that you 
belong. Having specific ethnic blood confirms that you belong to your ethnic group. This can be 
a good thing — giving you confirmation of your identity, or it could be bad — leading to racism 
against others. 

Now that you understand these things, friends, I want to briefly highlight that there is a 
better, more powerful type of blood. There is a blood that doesn’t lead to pride, but to humility. 
A blood that doesn’t lead to racism but leads to welcoming others. For the rest of our time 
tonight, I want to talk to you about the blood of Jesus. 

You can belong to God’s family, to the people of God, to the Body of Jesus Christ 
because you have Christ’s blood shed for you. If you are a Christian, you have put your trust in 
Jesus to save you. You are living with Jesus as the center of your life. And if there is ever a 
doubt that you belong to Jesus, you just have to go back to the basics — you have Christ’s blood 
shed for you! You belong to God’s family because you have the blood of Jesus. 

But what does His blood do? Well, it explains why you are the way you are — why you 
have the spiritual characteristics that you have. Remember, because of your belief in Jesus, you 
have become an alien — someone not of this world. You have become a sojourner — someone 
who lives by faith. You have become a Christian pilgrim — someone on the move towards the 
goal of becoming more like Jesus. That’s why Paul writes in Eph. 2:11-13 “Therefore remember 
that at one time you Gentiles in the flesh, called “the uncircumcision” by what is called the 
circumcision, which is made in the flesh by hands — remember that you were at that time 
separated from Christ, alienated from the commonwealth of Israel and strangers to the covenants 
of promise, having no hope and without God in the world. But now in Christ Jesus, you were 
once were far off have been brought near by the blood of Christ.” Through the blood of Christ, 
you have become part of the community of saints. You belong to the people of God because you 
have his blood. 

The reason that you become part of the people of God is that you have been brought near 
to God by the blood of Jesus. The blood of Jesus makes it possible for you to have a positive 
relationship with God. This happens through the forgiveness of your sin. What Jesus did on the 
cross, shedding his blood for you, is the fulfillment of the Old Testament sacrificial system. The 
whole OT sacrificial system was built on blood sacrifices. If you want to learn more, check out 
Leviticus 1-7. Back then, through the blood of an animal sacrificed on your behalf, you could be 
brought near, made right, restored to a positive relationship with God. This was because sin 
separates people, like them, like you and me, from God. Blood was shed to make people right 
with God again. But this OT system was never able to make people perfectly, or eternally right 
with God. That’s why the author of Hebrews explains (9:11-12): “But when Christ appeared as a 
high priest of the good things that have come, then through the greater and more perfect tent (not 
made with hands, that is, not of this creation) 12 he entered once for all into the holy places, not 
by means of the blood of goats and calves but by means of his own blood, thus securing an 
eternal redemption.” The blood of Jesus is able to make you have a positive relationship with 
God, and through that relationship with God, you become part of the people of God. 

The blood of Jesus is powerful. It explains who you are — you belong to Christ. It goes to the 
center of who you are — You are a Christian. This belonging is an essential, unalterable matter, 
rooted in the eternal, spiritual reality of Christ’s blood. This blood makes it possible to have a 
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positive relationship with God which results in positive relationships with other people who 

share the same blood, the blood of Jesus! And just as the ethnic identity provided by blood 
carries with it some expectations, so too, the spiritual / religious identity provided by the blood of 
Jesus carries with it some expectations. What do you need to do as a result of having the blood of 
Jesus? 

There are three things that come to mind. First, you need to remember whose you are. 
You are not your own. You were bought with a price — You were bought with the blood of Jesus! 
You belong to Him. Sure, questions and suspicions may arise. Your friends might even point out: 
“Hey, I thought you said you were a Christian.” They are questioning your authenticity. Perhaps 
for a moment you forgot that you belong to Christ. You belong because of God’s love and Jesus 
Christ’s grace with caused him to shed his blood for you. Remember whose you are. You belong 
to Christ. 

Second, instead of taking pride in who you are, remain humble about who you are 
through taking communion. Instead of taking pride in who you are because you can’t escape it or 
ignore it, you remain humble about who you are because you couldn’t earn it, you don’t deserve 
it. The gospel, the good news of how God is for you as proven by the blood of Jesus, is a 
message of God’s grace. You can’t earn it. You don’t deserve it. You have no reason to boast 
before God. Before you trusted in what Jesus has done for you, you were dead in your sins. It is 
only by grace that you have been saved. But this should lead to confidence. If it is God’s grace 
which saved you when you were a sinner, you can’t make God love you less. He gave his Son 
for you! His blood was shed for you! And this is what you remember when you take communion. 
Communion is a physical symbol of the spiritual reality of Christ’s body and blood, given for 
you. When we take communion, we remember that we belong to Him. We remember that we 
belong because he shed his blood. We can have a positive relationship with God. That why we 
take communion regularly. We are prone to forget that we belong to God and to each other. So 
Paul explains in 1 Cor. 11:23-26: “For I received from the Lord what I also delivered to you, that 
the Lord Jesus on the night when he was betrayed took bread, 24 and when he had given thanks, 
he broke it, and said, "This is my body, which is for you. Do this in remembrance of me." 25 In 
the same way also he took the cup, after supper, saying, "This cup is the new covenant in my 
blood. Do this, as often as you drink it, in remembrance of me." 26 For as often as you eat this 
bread and drink the cup, you proclaim the Lord's death until he comes.” So we take communion 
to remember, but also to remain humble about who we are. 

Third, and finally, instead of leading to racism, the blood of Jesus leads us to the work of 
evangelism. We don’t want to keep other people out of the family of God. We want other people 
to know that God loves sinners, that He has given his Son Jesus to rescue them from their sin, 
that Jesus has made it possible for them to have a positive relationship with God. And this 
message isn’t limited to those who look like us, or who are the same generation, or from the 
same town, or who belong to the same ethnicity. This is a message for all people. All people — no 
matter if they are tall or short, big or small, able-bodied or disabled, heterosexual or homosexual, 
Red Sox fans or Yankees fans — all people are welcome to become part of the body of Christ 
through the blood that Jesus shed for you and for them. So why not tell others that while their 
blood matters, there is a better blood available. It’s the blood of Jesus. 


Leeland — Better Word — Look it up on Youtube 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=MOgYFwFemB0&list=-RDMOgYFwFemBO0&start_radio=1 
&t=44 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #8 — Belonging: By Blood July 9, 2021 
Discussion Questions 


4. Can ask for any lesson: 
a. How would you summarize tonight’s lesson in a single sentence? 
b. Anything that you learned tonight that surprised you? 
c. What is one dig deeper question that you would ask another small group? 
d. What is something you are going to do as a result of this lesson? 
5. Review: 
a. What are some things that blood does? (Identifies, Proclaims Commitment, 
Confirms,and Explains) 
i. How does blood identify you as a specific ethnicity? 
ii. How does blood confirm that you are a specific ethnicity? 
iii. How does blood proclaim commitment to a specific ethnicity? 
iv. How does blood explain that you belong to a specific ethnicity? 
6. Application: 
a. Belonging 
i. Have you ever felt like you don’t belong to your ethnic group? What was 
the situation? 
ii. Have you ever felt like you didn’t want to belong to your specific ethnic 
group? What was the situation? 
b. Racism 
i. How have you dealt with racism in the past? 
ii. How have others encouraged you to deal with racism? 
c. The Blood of Jesus 
i. Makes us right with God. 
1. Is there any other way to be made right with God? 
2. What does a person need to do to be made right with God? 
ii. Makes us humble 
1. How does the blood of Jesus keep us humble? 
ili. Makes us welcoming 
1. What would it look like for you to welcome your friends to 
church? What would you say? What would be the worst thing they 
would say in response? 
2. What would you say to another person who wants to become a 
Christian? 


Questions following this lesson from the first go around: 
1. Ifrace doesn’t exist, where does racism come from? 
2. What is the difference between race and ethnicity? 
3. Does saying there is only one race negate racism? 
4. General confusion about your definition of race, because assumed definition was that 
race divides people into groups based on physical characteristics. So based on the 
assumed definition saying there is only one race does not make logical sense. 
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BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


July 9, 2021— Belonging 1 - By Blood 
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School: Based on where you live. 
Family: Based on being welcomed. 
Ethnicity: Based on... blood? 


Why do you belong? 


_ 


Blood Identifies 
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Blood Identifies 
Blood Proclaims 
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Blood Identifies 
Blood Proclaims Commitment 


Blood Explains 
Characteristics 


Blood Identifies 
Blood Proclaims Commitment 
Blood Explains Characteristics 


Blood Confirms 


— Belonging 
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The Expectation of “Blood” 


Remember who you are. 


Take Pride in who you are. 


Can lead to racism. 
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Jesus’ blood identifies 


Slide 9 


Jesus’ Blood Identifies 
Jesus’ Blood 
Explains who 
you are 


Ephesians 2:13 
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Jesus’ Blood Identifies 


Jesus’ Blood Explains Who 
You Are 


Jesus’ Blood 
Makes You are 
Right with God 


You have Jesus’ blood, now what? 


Remember whose you are. 


Be humble about who you are. 


Will lead to Evangelism. 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS -— 
CONSENT AND SURVEY 


How do | form my sense of Identity? 
https://forms.gle/ubtrDCefSrY RErQZ8 


Informed Consent Form 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #9 — Belonging 2: By Discrimination July 16, 2021 
By Nathan Willems (Main Idea: Experiencing racism, and persecution for being Christian, help us know that we 
belong; Being a Christian helps us know how we are to respond.) 


Last week, we talked about one way that helps us to know that we belong. For example, 
we can know we belong because of our blood. We belong to Jesus through the blood that He 
shed for us. As a result, we remember that we belong to him; we remain humble about who we 
are — we are saved by grace; and we invite others to join the family of God. In talking about 
blood, we considered the benefits that come through belonging. For the Christian, individuals 
can know they belong because of the blood of Christ. 

Belonging can also be learned negatively. In other words, an individual can know that 
they belong to a specific group because they are different, or are perceived as different, from 
another individual or group. These differences, as perceived by others, may be the cause of 
aggression against others. Let me give you some concrete examples. 

Second-generation Chinese Americans may experience unjust suffering, due to racism. 
Racism is expressed as discrimination against others due to their physical traits. Remember, race 
is a categorization that assigns value and worth. It is described by theologian Jung Young Lee, as 
“an ideology based upon physical or biological traits, such as skin color, body structure, and 
facial features—the unchangeable physical characteristics that can be used to categorize people 
into inferior and superior groups.””°’ And as we learned last week in the lesson on belonging due 
to blood, the idea of race exists because racism exists. 

One unfortunate reality in America is that many Asian Americans experience racism, 
even today. Chinese Americans in particular, saw an increase in discrimination, racist comments 
and hate crimes directed towards them in 2020 and 2021, much of it related to the Coronavirus 
pandemic.”°* Here are a couple of stories that express the racism Chinese Americans have 
experienced in this past year. These stories come from Dr. Russell Jeung, one of the founders of 
the StopAAPIHate Reporting Center. As you listen, consider how these self-reported stories 
make you feel. 

“Waiting to cross the street, I felt something on my head and it turned out to be spit all 
over my hair and back of my coat. I was repeatedly spit on by a big white guy. (67 y.o., New 
York, NY)”...“I was standing in an aisle at [a hardware store] when suddenly I was struck from 
behind. Video surveillance verifying the incident in which a white male using his bent elbow 
striking my upper back. Subsequent verbal attacks occurred with “Shut up, you Monkey!, “F**k 
you Chinaman”, “Go back to China”, “...bringing that Chinese virus over here.” (67 y.o. San 
Francisco, CA)... “My wife and I were taking a walk minding our own business when two dogs 
tried to attack us. When the woman owner came to us she said: “The reason the dogs are afraid 
of you is because you eat dogs”! Then said: “you need to go back from where you came from.” 
We were shocked to hear this.” (67 y.o. Sammami, WA). 

[Silence.] How do these stories make you feel? [Silence] 

Maybe your parents may have tried to help you deal with racism through embracing your 
ethnic identity. Maybe they have told you to “remember and be proud that you are Chinese.” 
Nazli Kibria explains that, this is at “least in part, an effort to counter the traumas of racism.”?”° 


1. Lee, Marginality, 34. 
2. “News”, Stop AAPI Hate reporting center, accessed April 8, 2021, https://stopaapihate.org/news/. 
3. Kibria, Becoming Asian American, 52. 
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Parents may work to encourage their kids to remember who they are and to whom they belong, 
without carrying the shame of racism. 

Parents may also encourage their children to achieve academically, not only as a part of 
their cultural values, but as a way to counteract the effects of racism. A Chinese American 
named Jenny provides an example of this specific counsel: “When we were little kids and people 
made fun of us, [my parents] would say, ‘You have to prove that you’re better. You have to do 
better than them at school and everything you do. Because people have these perceptions, you 
have to prove them wrong. You have to do better.’”?!° 

While parents are trying to do their best and are suggesting strategies for coping with 
racism, these strategies don’t necessarily address how you feel. When we experience racism, it 
makes us feel that we are different, foreign, outsiders. In response, we naturally want to fight 
back. We want to hurt those who hurt us. We want to hit back, but harder. We begin to seethe 
with hate towards those who have mistreated us or members of our community. We may even 
begin to become like those we hate — by hating others, becoming racist ourselves. 

Another response we have when we experience racism, or we hear of racism towards 
those in our ethnic group, is fear. We are worried about others and how they will be treated. 
Perhaps you’ve experienced this fear when it came to family members — like parents or extended 
family living in the States. We begin to fear what could happen to those we love or even to 
ourselves due to the racist acts of others. Because we can’t control what others will do. And we 
still need to go out, or our family members need to go out. So our fear settles in. 

While we may feel growing hatred or fear, some of those feelings might turn inward. 
Perhaps one feeling that rises when you see or hear of racism is shame or self-loathing. The more 
that we hear lies about who we are, the more we are likely to believe them. If this happens, our 
hatred turns inward and we begin to hate our physical characteristics which have made us the 
target of racism. We begin to feel shame about who we are. Shame is different from guilt. Guilt 
says, “I’ve done something wrong.” Shame says, “I am something wrong.” Shame is a soul- 
crushing response to the sin of racism. 

Hate, fear and shame may be natural responses, but they don’t help us move past the 
racism. Our parent’s suggestions to embrace our ethnic identity or to achieve more might seem to 
help but they don’t take away our feelings. What else can we do? 

Here is a quick list from Pastor Nathan and Dr. Jeung with suggestions on how to deal 
with racism. First, expect it. Don’t be surprised if it happens. People have biases due to 
ignorance and sin. Others learn racism from their families. So, don’t be surprised when you see 
racism. But don’t go around being suspicious of everyone around you, thinking that they are 
going to act in a racist way towards you. One way to deal with racism is to recognize that it 
happens and you can expect it. 

First, expect it; second, expose it. If you see or hear racism or racist comments, you can 
call it out. When you notice it, expose it. The sin of racism thrives in the dark. So expose it to 
light. Racism is expressed when a person demeans another human being made in the image of 
God simple for having different physical characteristics. If you had been around during the 
examples given earlier, you could calmly but firmly point out that what is happening is racist and 
it is wrong and needs to stop. 

Expect it. Expose it. Third, from Dr. Jeung, flock. In other words, turn to your 
community for support. Within the Christian community, we can draw strength and support from 
each other. Within our ethnic community, we can support Asian businesses, or work to care for 


4. Kibria, Becoming Asian American, 54. 
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the elderly — like accompanying the elderly to the grocery store, as happened in various locations 
throughout the pandemic. We can care for our community when racism rears its ugly head. 

First, expect it; second, expose it; third, flock; fourth, also from Dr. Jeung, forgive. Forgiveness 
is always costly. The one who does the forgiving assumes the cost or the debt and forgives it. 
Forgiveness can happen without being a Christian, but Christians have no reason not to forgive. 
Jesus expects that we will forgive others because we have been forgiven by him and by what he 
has done. If we don’t forgive, we become prisoners to our own bitterness and begin to turn into 
racists against those who have hurt us or our family members. As we work to forgive others, we 
can also pray. 

The fifth thing you can do to deal with racism is to pray. You can pray for your enemies — 
those who see you as lesser because of your physical characteristics. You can also pray, 
entrusting yourself to your creator, while doing good. As we pray, hope remains. As you 
experience discrimination, even racism, due to perceived physical differences, you and I can look 
to Christ. He knows what it is like to suffer unjustly. He knows what it is like to be hated for no 
good reason. He can help us to endure suffering through the example he has provided. He can 
even use our suffering for good, as we put our trust in him through prayer.7!! 

One negative way that we can know we belong to a specific group is through discrimination. Put 
differently, I can know that I belong to the Chinese / Asian community because of the 
discrimination / racism that I face. 

Unfortunately, racism isn’t the only cause of discrimination. Christians also experience 
discrimination. But this shouldn’t be a surprise. Being an outsider, living in the margins, is for 
Christians. Christians are those who are called to understand themselves as aliens, sojourners and 
pilgrims. Moreover, Jesus told his disciples, in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5:10-12), 
“Blessed are those who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. Blessed are you when others revile you and persecute you and utter all kinds of evil 
against you falsely on my account. Rejoice and be glad, for your reward is great in heaven, for so 
they persecuted the prophets who were before you.” As a Christian, doing what God says 
through the Bible, others will see you as different. Others may reject or insult you for being 
different, being righteous. Jesus said that those who experience this kind of discrimination are 
blessed. One blessed result of persecution is that persecution confirms that they belong to Christ. 
The apostle Peter adds in 1 Peter 4:14: “If you are insulted for the name of Christ, you are 
blessed, because the Spirit of glory and of God rests upon you.””!” Christians can expect to be 
insulted or slandered by virtue of their likeness to Christ which makes them different from the 
world. Suffering for the name of Christ is blessed evidence that the Spirit of glory and of God 
rests upon us. Suffering for righteousness, for the name of Christ, proves that an individual 
belongs to Christ. 

The crazy thing about facing discrimination for being a Christian is that it doesn’t 
necessarily lead to hatred of others, or fear or shame. Remember what Jesus just said: Christians 
are to rejoice. We rejoice because we are blessed! This lines up with what the Apostle Peter 
writes in | Peter 2:20b-23: 

But if when you do good and suffer for it you endure, this is a gracious thing in 
the sight of God. For to this you have been called, because Christ also suffered for you, 
leaving you an example, so that you might follow in his steps. He committed no sin, 
neither was deceit found in his mouth. When he was reviled, he did not revile in return; 


5. Romans 8:28. 
6. cf. 1 Peter 4:16, 19. 
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When he suffered, he did not threaten, but continued entrusting himself to him who 
judges justly. 

Christians are to endure suffering while they do good. They have been called to 
this through the example of Christ. We are to be so identified with him that, through our 
suffering for doing what is right, we follow in his steps. Without suffering, the Christian 
would not be able to follow in this part of Jesus’ way. 

But let’s be honest. This is not an easy path. Following Christ who suffered means 
that Christians are not to respond with reviling or slander when their character is 
besmirched. Enduring suffering means that Christians do not threaten others, trying to 
assert their dominance over those who are offensive. Instead of doing what comes 
naturally, fleeing or fighting back, we are to endure and entrust ourselves to him to 
judges justly. We can trust ourselves to God because we know that in Christ, God has 
suffered for us. 

Christians can also emulate the early apostles. When they were imprisoned and 
then released for proclaiming Christ (in Acts 4), they started a prayer meeting where they 
praised God. Instead of responding with hate, they responded with praise. They thanked 
God for the opportunity to suffer for the name of Christ, because it helped them to further 
identify with Christ. At that prayer meeting, they also asked for boldness. Instead of 
responding with fear, they asked God for greater boldness (in Acts 4:29): “And now, 
Lord, look upon their threats and grant to your servants to continue to speak your word 
with all boldness.” In Christ, they knew that they had nothing to fear. So they asked God 
to grant them to live beyond fear, to live with boldness. Instead of shame, they asked 
God to grant them confidence, not so much in who they are, but in what he was doing. In 
the next verse, Acts 4:30, they ask God: “while you stretch out your hand to heal, and 
signs and wonders are performed through the name of your holy servant Jesus.” Those 
who suffer as Christians can experience discrimination. But through Christ, we can live 
out different results. Instead of hatred, we rejoice. Instead of fear, we live boldly. Instead 
of shame, we live confidently, through dependence on our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Moreover, we can deal with discrimination for being a Christian in much the same 
way we can deal with racism. As we just discussed, we can pray, trusting ourselves to 
God while continuing to do good. We can also expect persecution; expose it; flock 
together finding strength in community; and forgiving those who have sinned against us. 
As we do these things, through our dependence on Christ, we can set an example for 
others of a life that is truly blessed. We can live this blessed life because we know that 
we belong to Christ, we are His — and He will not fail us. 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #9 — Belonging 2: By Discrimination July 16, 2021 
Discussion Questions 


1. Can ask for any lesson: 
a. How would you summarize tonight’s lesson in a single sentence? 
b. Anything that you learned tonight that surprised you? 
c. What is one dig deeper question that you would ask another small group? 
d. What is something you are going to do as a result of this lesson? 
2. Review: 
a. What is racism? What is racism based on? 
b. What are some typical responses to racism? 
i. What feelings came up for you when you heard the stories of racist 
incidents? 
c. What does suffering due to discrimination teach you? 
3. Application: 
a. Responding to Racism: 
i. What are the 5 suggested responses to racism listed in the lesson? 
ii. Would you add any other good advice you’ve heard regarding how to deal 
with racism? 
b. How does suffering for Christ compare to suffering due to racism? 
i. How does knowing that we have been called to suffer as Christians change 
your perspective on the discrimination experienced for being a Christian? 
ii. How can you follow the example of Christ when suffering for doing good 
(cf. 1 Peter 2:19-23)? 
c. Read: “From a Former LYFer” 
i. What in this blog resonates with you? 
ii. Have you felt the same things? 
1. What have you done with those feelings? 
iii. What advice have you heard given to people who have felt these things? 
iv. What advice would you give to a friend who shared this with you? 
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From a Former LYFer (Used with Permission): 

Some thoughts/feelings that I wanted to share. Not for attention or anything, but in recent events, 
learning not to be passive about my own struggles/insecurities, but giving a voice back to us 
AAPI, who sometimes feel silent. 

-This is something I don't share too often, but back in my freshmen year of college, thanks to my 
wonderful RA at that time, I moved dorms because I was bullied on my floor and on the white 
board that hung on my door, I often saw "Go Back to China" or "Can you help me with my math 
homework?" I dismissed these because it's something I've heard so many times that I've felt 
numb to. 

-I've gotten this habit of speaking very clearly/loudly when talking to others, especially non 
people of color, to prove Iam American. And back in middle school, maybe even elementary 
school, I made up my own middle name because I was afraid of people know my awesome 
Chinese middle name. 

-Being ashamed of my own culture's food growing up, especially bringing dumplings/dim 
sum/spam/noodles to school, and wanting to eat "normal" kid lunches like PB&J, even though at 
that time, I thought that was disgusting. 

-Being linked to every asian girl at school, and hearing rumors about me dating them or having 
any sort of sexual encounters with them, simply because we were both asian. Which was both 
damaging to my own sexuality, and the way I perceived/viewed the opposite sex of my own race. 
-Trying to over compensate my "asian-ness" with toxic masculinity, or to break stereotypes of 
Asians, to prove I am "White." Or to make fun of myself, as a way to fit in or hide my asian- 
ness. 

-Back in the earliest stages of lockdown/Quarantine, I sensed fear and racism more around me, 
especially walking around trying to do errands and minding my own business. Especially when 
customers refused to grab drinks from me or asked "another" person to make it (aka non color). 


Please don't feel guilty at all, but learn and grow besides us. Learn not to group of all us together, 
that we are all different, have different languages, and "ni hao" means absolutely crap to 99% of 
us. Learn about the different Asian ethnicities (shoutouts to my hmong friends), and the deeply 
rooted hatred and ostracizing that we've had to endure. 

It's taken me a while, but I'm proud to be Chinese. But it's absolute ridiculous that it's taken me 
this long to do so. 

I know we're in a time of a lot of turmoil and tension has been at a all time high. But that doesn't 
mean we have to be at each other's throats all the time. Take a step back, and realize the actions, 
the language, the words you use can have a huge impact on others. And to allow yourself 
forgiveness, but learn from your mistakes, and vow to change. It won't be easy, and even myself, 
I am still going through this process, but I hope we can have an open conversation about that, 
and how as a world, we can move forward. 

Praying for y'all, and thanks for listening. Stay gucci fam. de 
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Slide 1 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


July 16, 2021- Belonging 2 — By Discrimination 


Slide 2 


Belonging Lan be Learned Negatively 


Slide 3 


Racism Leads to the idea of Race 
which “categorizes people 


into inferior and superior 
groups.” - Jung Young Lee 


Slide 4 


Racism Due to the Coronavirus 
Pandemic (2020-2021) 


-Dr. Russell Jeung 
(StopAAPIHate.org) 


Slide 5 
Racism Experienced 


“Waiting to cross the street, | felt 
something on my head and it turned out 
to be spit all over my hair and back of my 
coat. | was repeatedly spit on by a big 
white guy.” (67 y.o., New York, NY) 


Slide 6 
Racism Experienced 


“l was standing in an aisle at [a hardware store] when 
suddenly | was struck from behind. Video surveillance 
verifying the incident in which a white male using his 
bent elbow striking my upper back. Subsequent verbal 
attacks occurred with “Shut up, you Monkey!, “F**k you 
Chinaman”, “Go back to China”, “...bringing that 
Chinese virus over here.” (67 y.o. San Francisco, CA 
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Slide 7 
Racism Experienced 

“My wife and | were taking a walk minding our own 
business when two dogs tried to attack us. When 
the woman owner came to us she said: “The reason 
the dogs are afraid of you is because you eat 
dogs”! Then said: “you need to go back from where 
you came from.” We were shocked to hear this.” 
(67 y.o. Sammami, WA). 
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How do these stories make you feel? 


— DEALING WITH RACISM: 
PARENTAL ADVICE? 


“Embrace your ethnic identity.” 


“Achieve!” 
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Slide 10 


DEALING WITH RACISM: 
NATURAL RESPONSE? 


Hate — Fighting Back... 


Fear — Worrying for others... 


Shame - Begin hating ourselves... 


 OEALING WITH RACISM: 
BIBLICAL RESPONSE 
Expectit. Expose it. 
Flock. Forgive. Pray. 
Slide 12 = —————— 


Discrimination Due to following Jesus. 
(30 AD-2021AD) 


- Jesus (The Bible) 
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Slide 13 


“Blessed are those who are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are you when others revile you and persecute 
you and utter all kinds of evil against you falsely on my 
account. Rejoice and be glad, for your reward is great 
in heaven, for so they persecuted the prophets who 
were before you.” (Jesus, Matthew 5:10-12) 


Discrimination Proves Jur Belonging to Christ 


Slide 14 


Discrimination Expected 


“If you are insulted for the name of Christ, you are 
blessed, because the Spirit of glory and of God rests 
upon you.” (Peter, 1 Peter 4:14, cf. 4:16-19) 


Suffering for righteousness, for the name of Christ, 
proves that an individual belongs to Christ. 


Slide 15 
DEALING WITH DISCRIMINATION 


Not... Instead: 
Hate Rejoice (Matt 5:10-12; 1 Pet 2:20f) 


Fear Boldness (Acts 4:29) 
Shame Confidence (Acts 4:30) 
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Slide 16 ee. 
DEALING WITH DISCRIMINATION 


Expectit. Expose it. 


Flock. Forgive. Pray. 


Slide 17 
BETWEEN TWO WORLDS — 
CONSENT AND SURVEY 


How do | form my sense of Identity? 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #10 — Belonging 3: Part of the Family July 23, 2021 
By Nathan Willems (Ethnic Identity Matters, Christian Identity Builds Bridges) 


So far in our lesson series, we have talked about believing — how accepting the gospel — 
the good news about Jesus — is what makes you a Christian. We also talked about how the 
identity of being “in Christ” helped Paul and helps us to see that Jesus was the center of his life / 
of our lives. Then, we talked about different facets of our Christian identity. We need to see 
ourselves as aliens — as different from others because we follow Christ, not primarily because of 
our looks or our culture. You don’t have to be like the people around you as you seek to follow 
Jesus. It’s okay to be different. Since we are aliens, we also need to see ourselves as sojourners — 
on the way to becoming like Christ through the life of faith we live, able to freely move between 
cultures because of Christ, even as we Brave the Unknown. We also can see ourselves as 
pilgrims — on the move — changing, constantly growing, and enjoying the company of other 
pilgrims as we pursue becoming like Jesus. These ways of being are expressed in the groups to 
which we belong. For example, how do you know belong to your specific ethnicity? For most 
people, it’s because they have a specific type of blood in them. Blood identifies, proclaims 
commitment, expresses belonging. It’s Jesus’ blood that shows that we belong to Him and that 
He is committed to us. We also can know that we belong based on the discrimination we 
experience. As we follow Jesus, we will be persecuted — which leads to praising God, boldness 
and confidence because we belong to him. 

Tonight, as we continue our series discussing belonging, consider what happens if you 
don’t have that specific type of blood? What happens if you don’t fee/ like you belong? How 
does a person grow in feeling like they belong? What do you do to feel like, or affirm that you 
belong? 

To feel like you belong, you turn to your family, your tribe, your ethnicity. Family often 
means your immediate family. But family is bigger than just the people in your house. Your 
immediate family is generally part of a larger family, a larger people group. You and your family 
belong to a specific ethnic group. 

Time for a definition from Theologian Jung Young Lee: “An ethnic group is a set of 
people who distinguish themselves socially from other groups primarily on the basis of cultural 
or national characteristics.””!3 Here’s a technical definition from a sociology professor: 
“ethnicity refers to the shared social, cultural, and historical experiences, stemming from 
common national or regional backgrounds, that make subgroups of a population different from 
one another.”!4 So ethnicity refers to cultural experiences which help people to identify with 
others in a group, in ways that make them different from another group. This might sound 
complicated, but we do this all the time. We naturally and normally group people, even 
ourselves. It happens all the time at school. It also happens when we refer to the food we eat. For 
example, when you have ethnic foods, they are related to specific cultures — like Mexican, or 
Italian, or Japanese, Korean, Vietnamese, Chinese, Haitian-Creole, etc...But it’s not just foods. 
Ethnicity also includes things like mannerisms, celebrations, music, language and other things. 

But how does a person learn about their ethnicity? Well, the primary place where 
ethnicity is picked up is through your family. Each of us picks up our ethnic identity through our 


713 Jung Young Lee, Marginality: The Key to Multicultural Theology (Minneapolis: Augsburg Press, 1995), 34. 

214 Steven E. Barkan. “The Meaning of Race and Ethnicity” (Section 3.2) A Primer on Social Problems. (2012 Book 
Archive, Creative Commons by-nc-sa 3.0 License) https://2012books.lardbucket.org/books/a-primer-on-social- 
problems/s06-02-the-meaning-of-race-and-ethnic.html 
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family so we understand it or even embrace it. Ethnic identity is learned. For those who have 
taken Psychology — ethnicity is on the nurture side of things — whereas blood is on the nature 
side of things. Ethnicity, or an ethnic identity, is learned through cultural community, practices 
and traditions. 

I can give you examples from my own life. I have Dutch ancestry. I have a Dutch 
ethnicity. I have this because I spent time in culturally Dutch communities. When visiting my 
grandparents, or going to college, these Dutch communities had buildings built in a Dutch style, 
they had Dutch spelling on the outside of some of the buildings. They even had windmills and 
tulips — both very common Dutch cultural items. I have learned my Dutch ethnicity through a 
cultural community. 

It was in this community that I learned Dutch practices. I learned things like how to make 
a Dutch letter — which is a puff pastry filled with almond paste. I learned that Dutch people place 
a high value on thrift — though some say that this value came as a result of the trials of WWI and 
WWIL I learned that Dutch people like black licorice, though I wasn’t a fan of it when I was a 
kid. 

It was also through this Dutch community that I learned different traditions. For example, 
in May, we celebrated Tulip Time. There was a parade and there was a Tulip queen — a high 
school senior who usually had blond hair and wore traditional Dutch clothing. During Tulip time, 
I learned about the wooden clogs — shoes made of wood — which Dutch farmers wore because 
they helped them to walk around on the muddy soil, and it was easy to clean when the mud 
dried. At Christmas time, I didn’t learn about Santa Claus, I learned about Sinterclaus and Black 
Pete. Black Pete was the helper to Sinterclaus. And no, Black Pete wasn’t a racial character. He 
was an elf who worked in the coal mines so that he was covered in black soot. If a child was bad, 
they would receive a lump of coal instead of presents — courtesy of Black Pete. 

My ethnic identity was learned in a cultural community, through its practices and 
traditions. And if you think about it, [ll bet that you can easily identify your cultural community, 
or your practices and traditions. For example, most of you grew up in a cultural community at 
LYF. The culture of our community is the first thing named in our church — Chinese Bible 
Church of Greater Lowell. And you also might have other cultural communities that you’re part 
of, like Chinese School. Or perhaps, pre-COVID, your family had a fellowship with whom you 
celebrated holidays. It is in these places, at these times, that you learn your ethnicity. 

And you learn ethnicity through cultural practices and traditions. For example, your 
parents may or may not have insisted that you go to Chinese School — to learn a specific cultural 
language. Or perhaps your parents have sent you to camps or after school programs where you 
learned culturally specific activities — like Chinese Calligraphy, or how to play the er-hu, or how 
to use the Yo-Yo. More than these, you have learned culturally specific practices — like fighting 
to pay for the meal at a restaurant or taking off your shoes when entering a home. You’ve also 
learned about culturally specific traditions like Chinese New Year, what to say when you receive 
gifts, specifically what to say when you get a Hong / Bao-; or when you stop receiving Hong 
Bao. This community and these practices and traditions contribute to your ethnic identity. The 
practices and traditions and community help you to feel like you belong. 

That’s how a person can learn to be “Chinese.” A person who lives within a Chinese 
community, learns the language, practices the traditions and customs, wears culturally specific 
clothing can be “more and more” Chinese. But note, these practices and traditions don’t make 
you belong. Instead, they help to solidify and confirm your identity as a cultural insider — 
someone who belongs as part of the community, as part of the family. 
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Now that we know what ethnicity is and how you learn about your ethnicity, it kind of 
begs the question, what good is an ethnic identity? Why would a person identify as “Dutch- 
American” or “Chinese-American”? Well, as Nazli Kibria writes in Becoming Asian American, 
an ethnic identity has benefits that come from “the ever present possibility of being part of a 
dense community with a rich and well-defined cultural tradition, in which members feel and 
experience a deep and extensive sense of belonging and support, as well as distinction and 
pride.” In other words, because you have this community and these cultural practices and 
traditions, it helps you to feel like you belong. So, in short, your ethnic identity helps to provide 
you with a sense of belonging. And that’s a good thing! 

This author also highlighted another benefit of an ethnic identity. Ethnicity, as you'll 
remember, helps you know you belong to a specific group based on things that make you 
different from other groups. Your ethnic identity helps provide distinctions so that you see 
yourself and others see you as different because of your ethnicity. Again, this is not inherently a 
bad thing. We need clear boundaries and definitions to understand better who we are and what it 
means to belong to a specific group. 

These distinctions provided by ethnicity can be really helpful. But they also can cause 
difficulties. For example, perhaps you’ve heard of ethnic conflict — where one group of people 
mistreats another group of people who are a different ethnicity. Ethnic conflict has led to things 
like racism or even genocide. But ethnic conflict isn’t just something between people groups. An 
individual can experience forms of ethnic conflict. For example, when is the best time to express 
your ethnic identity? Most people would say, “Well, do so in the midst of your ethnic 
community.” But what happens when you can express your ethnic identity or your national 
identity? When either is an option, how do you decide? How do you choose? These things matter 
because our multiple identities — be they ethnic (like Chinese or Dutch or Asian) or national 
(think “American’’) have different values. The values of these cultural communities might be in 
conflict even within an individual. 

Even though your ethnic identity can cause difficulties, sometimes even conflict, 
ethnicities are not inherently bad. In fact, ethnicities and ethnic identities are not something that 
you have to shed to be a Christian. Peter learned that in Acts 10. Or if you look in the Bible, 
you'll see that God is calling all peoples, all nations, all ethnicities to himself. Even in heaven, 
after this world ends, there will be people from every tribe, tongue, nation and ethnicity standing 
before the throne of God. You can read about that in Revelation 7. Putting it another way, your 
ethnic identity or ethnicity is eternal. It will last into eternity. 

So, really quickly, what do you do with your ethnicity? Embrace it. Understand it. Learn 
more about it. Gain knowledge and appreciation of your ethnic background through your family 
practices, traditions and culture. All those are good, even eternal things which highlight the 
creativity and unity in the midst of diversity that God himself displays. 

Your ethnic identity is a good thing. My ethnic identity is a good thing. These good 
things point to the best thing, namely your Christian identity. Christian identity works in much 
the same way as ethnic identity, but it has some significant advantages to ethnic identity. 

So how is a Christian identity similar to an ethnic identity? I’m so glad you asked! Well, your 
Christian identity is learned. You aren’t born a Christian. You have to come to a knowledge of 
Christ and put your trust in Him for salvation. This leads you to putting Jesus at the center of 
your life — so that your Christian identity becomes foundational — the one that you take with you 
no matter where you are or who you are with. 
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You learn your Christian identity in your family and in the church family. Last week, we talked 
about the blood of Christ. Tonight, we are talking about the body of Christ — the church! It’s in 
the church that you learn the practices, traditions and specific culture of being a Christian. Being 
in the church doesn’t make you a Christian. You become a Christian through putting your trust in 
Jesus. But you learn what it means to be a Christian through spending time with and in the 
church — the body of Christ. 

For example, through the body of Christ, the church, you have picked up specific 
Christian practices — like reading the Bible or praying. You have learned that Christians are 
people who live their lives to give their lives — since we don’t live for ourselves, but we live for 
Christ — who loves us and gave himself for us! You’ve also likely picked up specific Christian 
traditions — things like baptism, which for most Christians, marks the beginning of a lifetime of 
living through and for Jesus. You practice other Christian traditions, like singing worship songs, 
or going to retreats, or participating in service projects, VBS, or Short-Term Missions. You 
might even consider yourself to be “more” Christian because you attend prayer meeting or you 
try to read your Bible everyday. Not only do you have a Christian identity through the practices 
and traditions, but also through the specific church culture. What does it mean to “be the 
church”? This answer is different depending on the type of church you go to or the type of 
culture expressed in the church. For example, can you imagine our church being a place where 
everyone lifted their hands and danced during singing or our church being a place where we 
never got together to share a meal? Can you imagine a worship service where we don’t sing 
songs from Hillsong or Bethel Music or Chris Tomlin? There are churches that have never heard 
of any of those groups or people. These things are cultural preferences which could be learned 
depending on the specific church you attend. 

Like an ethnic identity, your Christian identity is learned through the practices, traditions 
and culture of the community to which you belong. Again, coming to church doesn’t make you a 
Christian, but it does help you to establish or confirm your Christian identity. 

Now that we have an understanding of how we gain a Christian identity, we will close by talking 
about the benefits of a Christian identity. Just as with an ethnic identity, so too, a Christian 
identity helps you know that you belong. For example, if you’re a Christian, you belong at the 
communion table — because you belong to Christ and he gave his life for you. If you are a 
Christian, you can go to any other Christian church and instantly belong because you have the 
same Savior. Even if you are / have a different ethnicity. Admittedly, if you went to a culturally 
different church, you’d need to go there and learn the ways church is done so you could 
participate in it, rather than insisting that they do things according to your cultural preferences. 
But you would still belong. 

Another benefit to having a Christian identity is that you have a Christian community 
which helps to make you a better person. It is in the Christian community that we learn to 
become like the best person - Jesus Christ. That’s why authors Hauerwas and Willimon write: 
“Through the teaching, support, sacrifice, worship, and commitment of the church, utterly 
ordinary people are able to do some rather extraordinary, even heroic acts, not on the basis of 
their own gifts or abilities, but rather by having a community capable of sustaining Christian 
virtue. The church enables us to be better people than we could have been if left to our own 
devices.” Because we belong to the church, because we grow in Christian identity, we can 
become better people than we would be otherwise — because we are becoming more like Jesus. 

Not only does a Christian identity provide a sense of belonging and the opportunity to 
become a better person as we become like Jesus, but our Christian identity can do something that 
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an ethnic identity cannot do. It helps to provide unity across ethnic divisions. By definition, 
ethnicity is built on differences that separate us from people of other ethnicities. But the 
Christian identity works to provide unity across ethnic divisions. In fact, Christians are given the 
task of doing reconciliation — bringing groups of people together who formerly were at war. 
First, we work to reconcile people with God through Jesus Christ and the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Then we work to reconcile people to each other through the power of the Spirit in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the glory of God. Christians are to be peacemakers — those who 
recognize that the dividing wall of hostility has been torn down through what Jesus has done for 
us. In these ways, and more, Christians can build bridges across ethnic divisions because if we 
are in Christ, there is more that unites us than there are things which could possibly divide us. 

A Christian identity comes with multiple benefits. It helps to confirm that you belong to 
Christ — and even remind you of it when temptation comes. It helps to show that you belong to 
the Christian community through whom you can become a better person than you would have 
been apart from the body of Christ. It even helps build bridges which can span ethnic and 
national divides because we all belong to the body of Christ. Finally, the last benefit that I want 
to highlight tonight, even though there are definitely more benefits that come with a Christian 
identity, is this: through embracing a Christian identity is foundational, it helps provide you with 
a framework, a worldview, which enables you to navigate the other identities that you have. For 
example, in my life, what does it mean to be a Christian Dutch American? It means that Iam a 
Christian first and foremost. My Christian identity is foundational. What I have learned and 
know through Christianity helps me to make decisions about when to express my ethnic identity 
and when to express my national identity, should there ever be a conflict. The same is true for 
you. What does it mean for you to be a Chinese-American, or an Asian-American, Christian? It 
means that you are a Christian first. Having your Christian identity as the foundation enables you 
to know when it is best to express your ethnic identity — when to act on your ethnic identity. It 
helps you know when it is best to express your national identity — when to act on your national 
identity. That’s why former LYFer Joy Lee said, in a lesson she taught in 2010 on the topic of 
identity: “Ultimately, the best way to understand ourselves and who we are comes from 
understanding God. Who has He created you to be, what plans does He have for your life? We 
may think things about ourselves, but He knows. Our identities are grounded in Him. He knows 
what it’s like to be Chinese American.” 

Because our Christian identity is foundational, it helps us to know what to do if our 
ethnic or national identities have values which are at odds. For example, you learn through your 
Christian identity to treat others the way you would want to be treated. You learn through your 
Christian community that we are to love others, looking not to our own interests but to the 
interests of others. We are to have the same mindset which was in Christ, who, though he was in 
very nature God did not consider equality with God something to be held on to. Instead, he 
emptied himself and became a man. And having become a human being, he humbled himself 
further and became obedient to death, even death on a cross. He did this so that we could be 
made right with God. And we are to live in such a way that we point others to Jesus — so that 
they know our incredible Savior and Lord Jesus Christ, whose coming we celebrate at Christmas. 
We’ve covered a lot tonight, so you’ll have a lot to cover in your small groups. But this requires 
that you open up and you share your thoughts and questions during small groups. Let’s pray, 
then we’ll go to small groups! 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #10 — Belonging: Part of the Family July 23, 2021 
Discussion Questions 


1. Can ask for any lesson: 
a. How would you summarize tonight’s lesson in a single sentence? 
b. Anything that you learned tonight that surprised you? 
c. What is one dig deeper question that you would ask another small group? 
d. What is something you are going to do as a result of this lesson? 
2. Review: 
a. What is ethnicity? 
b. How does someone get an ethnicity? 
c. What are the benefits of having a specific ethnicity? 
3. Application: 
a. Belonging 
i. What are some ways that you have learned about your own ethnicity/ies? 
ii. What are some parts of your cultural/ethnic background that you’re proud 
of? What are some parts of your cultural/ethnic background that you aren’t 
proud of? 
b. Distinctions: 
i. Have you ever had a time when you’ve not known which cultural value to 
use in a given situation? What was that situation? What did you choose? 
ii. What is something that you will do before the end of the summer which 
will affirm your ethnicity? 
c. The Body of Christ 
i. In what ways have you learned a Christian identity from being in church? 
ii. In what ways have you helped others to learn a Christian identity through 
the church? 
iii. What are the benefits of a Christian identity being your foundational 
identity? 
iv. Action: What is something that you will do before the end of the summer 
to become more like Jesus (to strengthen your Christian identity)? 
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Slide 3 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


July 23, 2021 — Belonging 3 - Part of the Family 


Believing: The Gospel, faith “in Christ” 
Being: Aliens, Sojourners, Pilgrims. 
Belonging: By Blood, By Discrimination 


But what if you don't /ge/ like you belong? 


We feel like we 
belong through our 


family, people, 
ethnicity. 
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Slide 4 


Ethnicity - the group to 
which a person belongs 
and the differences they 
have which separate them 
from other groups. 


Slide 5 


Families teach Ethnicity 
Through community 


Through practices 
Through traditions 


Slide 6 


SO a person can learn 
to be Chinese. 


But what good is an 
ethnic identity? 
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Slide 7 


Ethnic Identity... 
Provides a sense of belonging. 
Provides distinctions. 
Can lead to conflict. 


Slide 8 
Ethnic Identity... 
Is eternal. 
So, embrace, Understand it. 
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Christian Identity Is Learned 
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Through practices 


Through traditions 
Through culture 
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Christian Identity... 


Helos you know you belong. 
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Christian Identity... 


Helps you know you belong. 
Provides a community to 
help you be a better person. 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #11 — Behaving: Model Living July 30, 2021 
By Nathan Willems (You don’t have be a Model Minority; instead, be a light reflecting Christ) 


Have you ever heard that Asians are the model minority in the United States? The word 
minority refers to a lesser number. There are fewer people of Asian ethnicity than there are 
people of European ethnicity in the United States. But what does it mean to be called a “model 
minority’? 

To call people of Asian ethnicity the “model minority” means that people should be like 
Asians — highly educated, high achieving, good citizens, upper-middle class. In short, people 
who have succeeded at the American Dream — to be wealthy, comfortable, and contributing 
members of society. If you have heard it in school, it likely is a reference to the stereotypes 
which claim that Asian American kids are the best at STEM subjects or musical geniuses. Have 
you ever had your non-Asian friends tell you that “well, you are Asian, so of course you’re good 
at Math...”? That comes from the “model minority” stereotype. The term “model minority” is 
also based on stereotypes which say that Asians have some sort of innate talent or have 
overbearing Tiger moms or parents who “pull-themselves-up-by-their-bootstraps”. These 
stereotypes — which are generalizations — may sound good. I mean, who doesn’t want to be a 
model of success? Or they may sting. Have you ever had friends or teachers who have told you, 
“T thought you would do better. After all, you’re Asian’? Well, I guess it depends on the type of 
success we are talking about. And what it means to be a model. 

To dig a little deeper into this term “model minority”, you need to know where it came 
from. The term “model minority” hasn’t been around for very long, at least not in comparison to 
the history of America. It’s a term that showed up in the later 1950’s and was popularized during 
the 1960’s. Let’s watch a short video to find out more: Video. So, the myth of the “model 
minority” has some historical baggage. It was used to create a contrast with the struggle in the 
Black Community for equality. People who wrote to newspapers in the 1960’s (and even some in 
recent history”!>) have asked, “If Asians have achieved the American Dream, why haven’t 
people who are black?” As if one’s racial identity is what makes them “successful”... 

The “model minority” stereotype isn’t something that only comes from a historical 
situation. The “model minority” stereotype could even be something that is passed down from 
parents to their kids as a part of ethnic or racial pride. Let me explain. If you experience racism, 
people making fun of you or blaming you for something because you look Asian, or others 
disrespecting people from China, you may have heard your parents tell you that because of your 
race, you won’t be fully accepted, so you just have to try harder. In Nazli Kibria’s research, she 
points out, “my informants’ parents urged them to compensate for the disadvantages of their 
racial identity by being “twice as good,” outshining their peers in their achievements. This 
counsel was applied in a variety of specific activities, including music and sports, but it was most 
powerfully directed toward academic achievement.””!° This push to achieve, to become a “model 
minority” might even have been explained to you “as an expression of cultural tradition — the 
values and beliefs carried by [your] parents from the homeland.”””!’ While the “model minority” 
stereotype may be a historical term, it also may have been shared with you by your parents. 

But is being a “model minority” a good thing? The answer is complicated. There is 
nothing wrong with trying to live an exemplary life. But to be a “model minority” can cause 


216 Kibria, Becoming Asian American, 53. 


*17 Ibid, 56. 
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some problems. For example, what happens if you don’t want to be a “model minority’? What 
happens if your friends or teachers have incorrect expectations of you because you are Asian? 
This can cause difficult feelings or make for some awkward conversations. But there are bigger 
problems that come with the “model minority” stereotype which go beyond interpersonal 
communication. For example, the “model minority” stereotype is often used by those in the 
majority culture (for example, people who are European descent) to justify or ignore racism 
against people who are of African descent. It can even be used to overlook or ignore racism 
against Asians, such as limiting college admissions or the kind of discrimination that has been 
based on the Coronavirus. This stereotype is brought out to question Asian participation in the 
call for social justice, since, according to the stereotype — Asians are “good citizens” who don’t 
complain or cause problems. This stereotype also is problematic because it generalizes all Asians 
—as if all Asians are the same. Some Asian ethnicities have some of the lowest achievement 
levels financially or in education. Some Asian ethnicities have the highest levels of education 
and financial achievement. Not all Asians are the same. But when people blame Asians for the 
“Kung Flu” or other racist things, Asians often get lumped together, ignoring the diversity within 
the Asian community. Another problem with the “model minority” stereotype is that it indicates 
that Asians are always outsiders — a minority — not a part of the main cultural group. Even if 
setting Asians apart as exceptional, it still sets them apart — different — other — outsider — 
marginalized. 

While there is nothing wrong with exemplary living, and while it is appropriate and good 
to embrace your ethnic background, the “model minority” stereotype falls short in being a 
consistently positive label. It creates false expectations. It blurs distinctions. It ignores or seeks to 
overlook racist thinking and behavior. Is there a better way? Perhaps you don’t feel like you have 
much of a choice? I mean, what do you do when people around you expect you to be a “model 
minority?” Do you have a choice if you are Chinese-American or American-Chinese, or 
Taiwanese-American or some other Asian ethnicity? 

As you live between two-worlds, living out two identities — one ethnic and one national, 
you don’t have to live out the stereotypes of the “model minority” myth. Now that you know 
what it is, and where it came from, and the problems that come with it, you can confront these 
stereotypes. Many people who use the stereotype of “model minority” are well-meaning. But you 
can help to clarify if / when you don’t want to be a model minority. You can let people know that 
you just want to be treated equally, as a human. Or even better, you can let people know that you 
want to be treated graciously, as a Christian. 

For those of us who are Christian, and who also have an ethnic and national identity, you 
have a different choice in how to live. You can be an example of model living. You can do this 
two different ways because you have Jesus as the foundation of who you are. Because Jesus is at 
the center, you live for him. And he tells us to be examples of model living, but not based on our 
ethnicity or nationality. 

Listen to what Jesus says in the Sermon on the Mount, Matthew 5:14-16, “You are the 
light of the world. A city set on a hill cannot be hidden. Nor do people light a lamp and put it 
under a basket, but on a stand, and it gives light to all in the house. In the same way, let your 
light shine before others, so that they may see your good works and give glory to your Father 
who is in heaven.” Jesus compares his followers with light. Light is good for all sorts of things, 
from disinfecting to providing warmth. But what light is best known for is revealing. Light 
enables people to see, or see things clearly. You know how sometimes the light from the sun 
pours through your window and onto your desk or your laptop screen. The light hits the surfaces 
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in such a way that you can clearly see how dirty your screen or your desk is — you need to dust! 
That’s because light does the work of revealing. People use lights to help them to see things they 
couldn’t see before. But people also use lights to help them to see in general. When you light a 
lamp, you put it on a stand in the house so it gives light to everyone in the room. The people in 
that space are then able to live, move, and work. Just as a light helps the people in the area where 
the light is shining, so too, Jesus says that we are to shine like lights. We are to be benefiting 
people around us so that they can live, move, work and see clearly. As we do good works, others 
will take note and will praise God, giving glory to our Father who is in heaven. 

We can be examples of model living by living as the light of the world. But this begs a 
question: How are we light? Are we shiny just because we have special breeding (that was a 
reference to Pokémon)? Are we bright because of what we do? Or do we get light from 
somewhere else? For a clue, listen to what Jesus says in John 8:12, “Again Jesus spoke to them, 
saying, ‘I am the light of the world. Whoever follows me will not walk in darkness, but will have 
the light of life.’” Jesus is the OG light of the world. As we follow Him, we do not walk in 
darkness, but we carry the light of life. Friends, let me make this easy to remember. We can be 
lights because Jesus is the light. We are like the moon. We are like a cold, dead rock with no 
light of our own. But because Jesus is the light, and when we turn our face towards him, his light 
becomes our light. We reflect his glory to others around us. We can be light because Jesus is the 
light. We can be light because we reflect his light. Our light is not our own, it is reflected. We are 
like the moon, shining when we turn our face towards him. In this way, others will see our good 
deeds and give praise to our Father who is in Heaven. 

We now know the first way that we can be examples of model living without being a 
“model minority.” We can shine as lights, reflecting the light of Christ. We can do good works 
so that others with give glory to our Father in Heaven. The second way that we can be examples 
of model living is to remember whose we are, what we have, and who we are. That’s what Peter 
writes in 1 Peter 2:9-12: “But you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people 
for his own possession, that you may proclaim the excellencies of him who called you out of 
darkness into his marvelous light. !’ Once you were not a people, but now you are God's people; 
once you had not received mercy, but now you have received mercy. |! Beloved, I urge you as 
sojourners and exiles to abstain from the passions of the flesh, which wage war against your soul. 
'2 Keep your conduct among the Gentiles honorable, so that when they speak against you as 
evildoers, they may see your good deeds and glorify God on the day of visitation.” In these 4 
verses, Peter calls us to be examples of model living through remembering three things. 

First, we are to remember whose we are. Peter explains that we are a chosen race. A 
couple of things. We are chosen — meaning that someone else chose us. We are chosen by God. 
And here, Peter explains that we are a chosen race. Now, this is just an unfortunate translation 
choice. Remember, race in modern American culture is often a reference to physical differences 
that give some people more or less value. But in this passage, race simply means “a group of 
people that stands out.” This is made clear through the other labels. As Christians we are a royal 
priesthood. We are a holy nation. We are a people for his own possession. Each of these titles 
points to whose we are. We are a distinct group of people who belong to God. He chose us. He 
appointed us to be priests in his kingdom. He made us into a nation, like he had done with the 
people of Israel in the OT. He made us a people for his own possession. He made us so that we 
belong to him. We have value and worth because He made us and we belong to him. We can be 
examples of model living when we remember that Christ is the foundation. That Jesus is the 
Center. That our lives belong to Him, first and foremost. We remember whose we are. 
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We also can be an example of model living by remembering what we have. We have a 
message to share. We have a message of good news. We are to tell people how great God is. We 
are to proclaim the excellencies of our God. He is the one who has brought us out of the darkness 
into his marvelous light. He is the one who enables us to be lights in the world. We can be lights 
because we have received mercy. He is the one who has given us mercy — not treating us as our 
sins deserve. He is the one who has made it possible for us to have a relationship with Him, 
through sending his Son to die in our place and rise from the dead, and in sending his Spirit to 
live in and through us. 

When we remember what we have, we have a message to share, we point others to our 
Father in Heaven. Paul explains in 2 Cor. 4:3-6 “And even if our gospel is veiled, it is veiled to 
those who are perishing. In their case, the god of this world has blinded the minds of unbelievers, 
to keep them from seeing the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ, who is the image of God. 
For what we proclaim is not ourselves, but Jesus Christ as Lord, with ourselves as your servants 
for Jesus’ sake. For God, who said, “Let light shine out of darkness,” has shone in our hearts to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” God shines in us 
and through us to help other people to know him. More on that next week! 

We can be examples of model living by remembering whose we are — we belong to God. 
We can also remember what we have — we have a message to share — “We have received mercy 
from our incredible God!” Third, and finally, we can be examples of model living by 
remembering who we are. We are aliens, sojourners, and pilgrims. We don’t belong to this 
world. We are passing through, by faith. We are on a journey, moving towards being like Jesus, 
being with Jesus forever. That’s why Peter explains: “Beloved, I urge you as sojourners and 
exiles to abstain from the passions of the flesh, which wage war against your soul. Keep your 
conduct among the Gentiles honorable, so that when they speak against you as evildoers, they 
may see your good deeds and glorify God on the day of visitation.” Since we are aliens, 
sojourners, pilgrims we are to live differently. We are to say “No” to sinful passions. The things 
we desire wage war against our soul. The sin which comes from within and without is like 
darkness trying to take more territory. But Christ has called us to be light! We are to keep our 
conduct among non-Christians honorable. We are to live in a way that others would respect and 
honor. We don’t do this because we are good. We do this because God is good. We don’t have 
light in ourselves. We reflect the light of Christ. We live lives of honor, so that even if others 
speak against us as evildoers, or see us as “other” or “the problem”, they will see our good deeds 
and then praise God when He returns. We are to do good works, so that others take notice, not of 
us, and how good we are, but they take notice of God and how good He is. We are to be like the 
moon, reflecting the light of the Sun of God — Jesus Christ. 

As we close, let’s wrap up what it means to be an example of model living. We are to live 
as lights. We are to reflect the Light of the World — Jesus. The second way to do this is to 
remember three things: whose we are, what we have, and who we are. In these ways we will be 
able to be examples of model living. This means that people will not see us as the “model 
minority” and think that our ethnic group is best. Instead, they will see our good deeds and give 
glory to God. We will live our an example of model living not so that we look better, or to make 
others look worse (as is implied by the stereotype of “model minority”), instead, we are living as 
examples of model living to exalt Jesus Christ — the one who is the foundation and center of our 
lives. 

Let’s pray. Then we’ll go to small groups to talk about these things, and flesh out some 
examples of how you can be an example of model living 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #11 — Behaving: Model Living July 30th, 2021 
Discussion Questions 


1. Can ask for any lesson: 

a. How would you summarize tonight’s lesson in a single sentence? 

b. Anything that you learned tonight that surprised you? 

c. What is one dig deeper question that you would ask another small group? 

d. What is something you are going to do as a result of this lesson? 

2. Review: 

a. What does the phrase “model minority” mean? What does it imply? 

b. Where did the phrase “model minority” come from? How is it problematic? 

c. What do we need to do to remember to be examples of model living? (Remember 
that we reflect Christ’s light, remember whose we are, what we have and who we 
are.) 

3. Application: 

a. Have you ever experienced someone who has expected you to be a “model 
minority”? What was the situation? How did it make you feel? 

b. What can you point to in your life that would cause someone else to give praise to 
God? What can you point to in someone else’s life that has caused you to give 
praise to God? 

c. Does the idea of being an example of model living excite you or cause some 
worry? 

i. What is the source of those feelings of excitement / worry? 

d. How is being an example of model living for Christ different than being a “model 
minority”? 

e. What are some areas in your life where model living can be employed? 

i. What are some specific actions within each area that you can think of? 
ii. Which of those actions will you choose to do this week, to bring glory to 
God? 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #12 — Behaving: Living Witnesses August 6, 2021 
By Nathan Willems (We can practice codeswitching in order to proclaim Christ.) 


I want to show you this gif. As you see this gif, tell me what you see. Do you see what 
President Obama is doing? He treats the assistant coach very formally, with a handshake. Then 
he takes Kevin Durant’s hand and pulls him in for a bro hug. Now, this could President Obama 
expressing the difference between coaches and players. But most people see this as an example 
of code-switching. 

Code-switching is not inherently good or bad, but it does refer to specific actions. Within 
linguistics, it refers to “the practice of alternating between two or more languages or varieties of 
language in conversation.””!* You hear this in the way people might address a teacher, “Good 
morning” and how they address their friends, “Yuh.” It’s seen in the difference between “How 
are you?” and “Howya doin?” To be clear, code-switching happens when one person switches 
between these two languages or varieties of languages in a conversation or in a social setting. 
There is a whole section on National Public Radio, a blog that is titled “Code Switch”. They 
define code-switching, in one of their first posts, as “The practice of shifting the languages you 
use or the way you express yourself in conversations.”!? But it is more than just something you 
do with your language. It is also something that people do with their behavior or appearance, as 
explained by the Harvard Business Review.’”° The authors of the article “The Costs of Code- 
Switching” explain that “code-switching involves adjusting one’s style of speech, appearance, 
behavior, and expression in ways that will optimize the comfort of others in exchange for fair 
treatment, quality service, and employment opportunities.” So we see that code-switching 
involves changing the way that you speak or the way that you act or the way that you dress so 
that you can navigate the cultural environment you’re in. My guess is that if you grew up 
between two worlds — like an ethnic world and a national world — 1.e. being “Chinese-American” 
you likely have code-switched at some point in your life. 

Now that you understand what code-switching is, we can talk about motivations for code- 
switching. In other words, why do we do it? Why do people code-switch? There are lots of 
reasons. In the Code-Switch blog post mentioned earlier, they list 5 reasons that people code- 
switch. But we won’t talk about all five tonight, we’ll highlight a few. One reason we code- 
switch is that we do this without thinking. We code-switch because we live between two worlds. 
When we are talking with our parents, we talk and act one way. When we talk with our friends, 
we talk and act another way. We don’t mean to — we just do. This is because language is a part of 
culture and we are working at navigating the cultural worlds in which we live. We live with an 
ethnic identity — where we belong because of our blood, or our ethnicity shows that we belong 
because of our history or our actions or our language. We also live with a national identity: 
among friends, we’re Americans, just like they are. So sometimes, we code-switch without 
thinking. 


1. “Code-switching.” Google, accessed January 7, 2021, https://www.google.com/search?q=code-switching&oq= 
Code-Switching&aqs=chrome.0.015j69i61.3103j0j7 &sourceid=chrome&ie=UTF-8. 


2. Matt Thompson, “Five Reasons Why People Code-Switch,” CodeSwitch, National Public Radio, April 13, 2013, 
https://www.npr.org/sections/codeswitch/2013/04/13/177126294/five-reasons-why-people-code-switch. 


3. Courtney L. McCluney, Kathrina Robotham, Serenity Lee, Richard Smith and Myles Durkee, “The Costs of Code- 
Switching” Harvard Business Review, November 15, 2019, https://hbr.org/2019/11/the-costs-of-codeswitching. 
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But there are other times we code-switch in order to fit in. We can see an example of this 
again from President Obama. Check out this short clip: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=30- 
lYueJivk&feature=emb_logo . (0:18-0:33) President Obama drops his presidential language and 
says “Nah, we straight.” which means, “Don’t worry about giving me change. You can keep it. 
You don’t owe me anything.” But He says, “Nah, we straight” to fit in. He’s showing that he’s 
not an outsider. We do the same. We code-switch to fit in. 

We also code-switch in order to gain a hearing. If you want people to listen to what you 
have to say, you need to speak their language. That’s probably why you’ ve heard me code- 
switch in a sermon and try to use language like “Yeet” or “He dipped”. I was trying to help the 
congregation see that you can understand, and that I understand you. 

But I’m not the only one who has code-switched while preaching. One of the first 
preachers explains why he would code-switch, even if he doesn’t use the word “code-switch”. If 
you have a Bible nearby, open it to 1 Corinthians 9:19-23. In this letter to the Corinthians, Paul is 
explaining what he does as he shares the gospel. And as you listen, see if you can pick up why he 
code-switches. [Read 1 Cor. 9:19-23] 

If you look at the top and tail (the beginning and the end) of these verses, you can see the 
main idea. Remember, when doing Bible Study, one way you can find the main idea is looking at 
the top and the tail. Repeated ideas are also often the main idea. So Paul doesn’t want you to 
miss this. He repeats why he became a servant to all: He did it to “win more of them.” He wants 
other people to become Christians. So he became a servant of all to help them to know Christ. 
Paul explains in verses 20 to 22 what he means. 

First, to the Jews, Paul became as a Jew in order to win the Jews. He further explains, that 
to those under the law (a reference to the Mosaic law, the OT covenant that brought us the 10 
commandments), he became as one under the law. In other words, when he was living among 
Jewish people, he lived according to the Mosaic Law. Remember, Paul was a Pharisee — 
someone who was a strict keeper of the law — before he became a Christian. So he knew how to 
live as a Jew. He lived according to their culture, their preferences, their customs, speaking their 
language — in order to win them to Christ. 

But when he lived among Gentiles (i.e. non-Jews), he switched / flexed / changed / 
adapted his behavior. He explains in verse 21 — “To those outside of the law, I became as one 
outside of the law (not being outside the law of God, but under the law of Christ) in order to win 
those outside of the law.” In other words, when he was living among Gentiles, non-Jewish 
people, he changed so that he lived according to Gentile culture, Gentile preferences, Gentile 
customs, likely speaking a different language — in order to win them to Christ. This didn’t mean 
that Paul practiced idolatry or ignored what God said. Paul makes it clear that he is living under 
the law of Christ. Elsewhere, Paul explains that the law of Christ is the law of love. Seeking the 
good of others ahead of his own. And Paul makes it clear that he is seeking the good of others 
rather than living for himself. Paul is seeking the good of others rather than seeking to assert his 
rights. He denies himself even though he could stand up for his rights. He does so, in order to 
win people for Christ. 

Paul code-switched between the Jews and the Gentiles. Paul also code-switched when he 
was with the “weak.” The word “weak” here is a reference to someone with a weak conscience. 
It’s a reference to what Paul was talking about in chapter 8. There, Paul explains that he would 
rather never eat meat again than cause someone to stumble in their obedience to Jesus. So, if he 
was with people who thought it was wrong to eat meat sacrificed to idols (i.e. they have a weak 
conscience), then Paul didn’t eat meat either. 
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In short, Paul code-switched regularly. He changed the way that he acted. But he didn’t 
do this simply to fit in. Paul wasn’t being a chameleon. He wasn’t being two-faced. He wasn’t 
being false to his authentic self. Instead, Paul explains in verse 23 that he worked to become all 
things to all people, that by all means he might save some. Paul would step into the world of 
other people — be it a linguistic or ethnic or religious or nationalistic world — and do what they 
did — so that he could have opportunities to tell them about Jesus. He didn’t lose or give up his 
identity. He knew who he was so that he could work and witness within multiple cultures. One 
commentator explains how some early Christians imitated Paul’s lifestyle. “It is said that not a 
few early Christians, in illustration of this principle of conduct, actually sold themselves into 
slavery in order that they might have access to and benefit slaves, an act to which nothing would 
prompt a man but the religion of the cross.””?! Why would anyone sell themselves into slavery? 
Christians of Early Christianity did so to benefit others, to help the slaves out, to share the gospel 
with them. 

Someone that you should probably know about is a man by the name of Hudson Taylor, 
who lived through the mid-1800’s to 1905. He was a doctor by trade, who grew up in England. 
But he felt called to bring the gospel to China. He finally got to China, but it wasn’t what he 
expected. The missionaries lived in compounds, separate from Chinese people. Chinese people 
came into the compound, but primarily only to serve the foreign missionaries. Hudson Taylor 
decided that he would do things differently. He wanted to see Chinese people come to know 
Jesus. So he grew out his hair and dyed it black. Then he shaved it into a queue. He started to 
wear the clothing of the everyday Chinese man. He wore their shoes, and ate their food, and 
learned their language, so that he could share the gospel more freely with the Chinese. Hudson 
Taylor did this because he loved Jesus and he wanted the Chinese to know and love Jesus too. 
(Also, it’s possible that one reason why your Chinese Christian parents want you to be a doctor is 
because Hudson Taylor, one of the best known missionaries to China, was a doctor, in order that 
he could be a missionary!). Like Paul, Hudson Taylor became all things to all people — he 
became Chinese to people in China, in order that he might be part of seeing them saved. 

I hope that by this time you have picked up on why Paul code-switched or why Hudson 
Taylor worked to become Chinese. They did this because they were confident in who they were. 
They were in Christ. They belonged to him. They knew that they should be doing everything 
which Jesus required and avoiding everything that Jesus forbid. In this way, they would be living 
witnesses to the good news of Jesus Christ. They didn’t give up their rights or change the way 
they acted and spoke just because they wanted to be different. They did these things to gain a 
hearing — to help others to understand and accept the gospel! They were living witnesses, who 
had Christ as the center of their lives, and so could live between two worlds or live in a different 
culture. 

But what does this have to do with you? Well, consider why you code-switch. Do you 
change the way you think and speak depending on who you are with? Are you doing so to get 
something? Are you doing so just to fit in? Friends, God has created you to live in between two 
worlds. If you are a second-generation American, you really don’t have a choice. You inherently 
live between two worlds. 

But this lesson series hasn’t been primarily about living between two worlds. I want you 
to know that you live between two worlds so that you can see how you can use your identity as a 
Christian to navigate those worlds — the ethnic and national identities that you have. As you 


4. Albert Barnes, Notes on the New Testament: 1 Corinthians (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book House, 1949), 
166. 
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pursue a Christ-centered identity, a Christian identity, first — you will be able to live between two 
worlds. But you have more to do than just live in between two worlds. If you know Jesus, you 
are called to be a witness for Jesus. 

As a second-generation Chinese-American Christian, you have the task of sharing the 
gospel. That’s because you are a Christian. But because you are living between two worlds, God 
has given you incredible skills to share the gospel. You know what it is like to code-switch. You 
can live like other people — seeking to live obedient to the law of Christ. God has granted you the 
ability, more than others even, to know how to live in different worlds. You have more ability to 
do so because you already have experience with code-switching. You change the way that you 
speak or act depending on who you are with — in order to gain acceptance and understanding 
with your family and friends. 

If you are a Christian, you are a participant in sharing the gospel. This is because if 
you’re a Christian, you know the gospel. You not only know the truth that God made us, that 
we’re sinners in need of a Savior, that Jesus is the Savior and that we can be saved as we turn to 
Jesus in repentance and faith. But you also believe that truth. Those who are not Christian don’t 
believe it. And they likely don’t believe it because they don’t know it or haven’t heard it. Sure, in 
a number of cases, people have heard the gospel, and have rejected it. That’s why Paul says that 
he is seeking to save some. But that doesn’t keep him from sharing the gospel. We share the 
gospel because we know it, believe it and because God has no plan B. Christians are the number 
one plan for getting the message of Jesus Christ into the world. Sure, God could use angels and 
miracles. But most often, God works through his people to share the good news of His kingdom. 
Friends, the reality is that God has no plan B. If you’re a Christian — with Christ at the center of 
your life, you are a witness for the gospel. 

And if we are to share the gospel as Christians, then we need to do so intentionally. Did 
you hear the language that Paul used? He said “I have become all things to all people.” You can’t 
do that if you aren’t being intentional. You don’t cross into the experience of other people 
without being intentional about it. For Paul, it meant living like a Jew, or a Gentile, or someone 
with a weak conscience so that he could share the gospel and see God save some of them. For 
Hudson Taylor, he had to make a conscience decision to change how he interacted with Chinese 
people — by changing how he dressed, spoke, looked and acted — so that they would have more 
opportunity to hear and know and believe the gospel. So too, for you and for me, we must be 
intentional in sharing the gospel. It doesn’t just happen on its own. You might code-switch 
accidentally. But you only share the gospel accidentally if you are intentionally speaking about 
Jesus all of the time. 

Friends, consider what God has given to you in Christ. You have all that you need in 
order to share the gospel. You can intentionally seek others out. You have opportunities to talk 
about Jesus with your friends. Consider what God has given you as you live between two worlds 
— you can intentionally code-switch to share the gospel in a way that others would understand 
and accept. You can also consider why the gospel is good news for you — so that you 
intentionally share the message of the good news that God is making all things new through 
Jesus Christ. Friends, in this coming school year, how can you live between two worlds, and 
intentionally seek to share the gospel? How will you intentionally live, with Christ as the center, 
so that you can live between two worlds and share the gospel no matter where you are or who 
you’re with? 

Let’s pray. [Close in prayer] 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #12 — Behaving 2: Living Witnesses August 6th, 2021 
Discussion Questions 


1. Can ask for any lesson: 
a. How would you summarize tonight’s lesson in a single sentence? 
b. Anything that you learned tonight that surprised you? 
c. What is one dig deeper question that you would ask another small group? 
d. What is something you are going to do as a result of this lesson? 
2. Review: 
a. What does the phrase “code-switching” mean? 
b. Can you give an example of a time when you have code-switched or when you 
have seen someone else code-switch? 
c. What is the law of Christ? (cf. Rom. 13:8-10) 
3. Application: 
a. Code-switching: 
i. What are some benefits to code-switching? What are some drawbacks? 
ii. What reasons does a Christian have for code-switching? 
b. Paul the Code-switcher 
i. What made Paul so adept at code-switching? 
ii. Why did Paul decide to code-switch? 
1. Why did Hudson Taylor choose to change how he looked, acted 
and spoke? 
c. The Gospel 
i. What is the gospel? 
ii. How would you begin a conversation with the intent to share the gospel? 
iii. How could code-switching help you to share the gospel? 
d. Sharing the Gospel 
i. Think of two friends that you have who don’t know Jesus. 
ii. What would it take for you to share the gospel with them? 
1. How could you gain a hearing for the gospel? 
2. How might you need to change the way you speak or act in order 
for the gospel to be heard? 
3. What might you have to give up in order to share the gospel with 
your friends? 
4. What might you gain if you share the gospel with your friends? 
iii. When will you share the gospel with your friends? 
1. Inthe next few days? In the coming month? In the next few 
months? 
2. Is there a reason to wait? 
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Slide 1 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


August 6, 2021 — Behaving 2 - Living Witnesses 


> 


Slide 2 
What do you see / notice? 


pone paansesteent 
ek ill 


Slide 3 


Code-Switching Defined 


Linguistics - Changing how you speak, 


depending on who you’re with. 


Culturally — Changing how you speak, 
act, dress depending on who you're 
with. 
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Slide 4 


Motives for Code-Switching 


1) We do so without thinking. 
2) We do so fo fit in. 
3) We do so to gain a hearing. 


Slide 5 


Code-Switching in the Bible? 


1 Corinthians 9:19-23 


Slide 6 


1] CORINTHIANS 9:19-23 


19 For though | am free from all, | have made 
myself a servant to all, that | might win more of 
them. 20 To the Jews | became as a Jew, in 
order to win Jews. To those under the law | 
became as one under the law (though not 
being myself under the law) that | might win 
those under the law. 
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Slide 7 


Slide 8 


Slide 9 


“1 CORINTHIANS 9:19-23 


21 To those outside the law | became as one outside 
the law (not being outside the law of God but under 
the law of Christ) that | might win those outside the 
law. 22 To the weak | became weak, that | might win 
the weak. | have become alll things to all people, that 
by all means | might save some. 23 | do it all for the 


sake of the gospel, that | may share with them in its 
blessings. 


Paul, the Code-switcher 


Became as a Jew, to win the Jews. 


Became as one outside the law, to win 
those outside of the law. 


Became as weak, to win the weak (cf. ch. 8) 


Code-switching 


In order to save (to win) some for Christ! 


Because he was confident in who 
he was — In Christ! 


Code-switching to share the gospel! 
Christians became slaves 


Hudson Taylor (1832 — 1905) 
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Slide 10 


Why do you code-switch? 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


Because you are in Christ, you can 


live between two worlds. 


Because you live between two 
worlds, you can be a witness. 


Slide 11 


BEING A WITNESS 


Because you live between two 
worlds, you can be a witness. 


Because you are a Christian, you 
are a witness. 


Be Intentional (to win some 


Slide 12 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS - 
CONSENT AND SURVEYS 


Informed Consent Form 
How do | form my sense of Identity? 
https://forms.gle/ubtrDCefSry RErQZ8 
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Between Two Worlds — Lesson #13 — Behaving: Living Between Two Worlds August 13, 2021 
By Nathan Willems (With Jesus as the Center, you can live Between Two Worlds.) 


Tonight is the final lesson in our series, “Between Two Worlds.” In our lesson series, we 
have talked about believing — how accepting the gospel — the good news about Jesus — is what 
makes you a Christian. We also talked about how the identity of being “in Christ” helped Paul 
and helps us to see that Jesus was the center of his life / of our lives. Then, we talked about 
different facets of our Christian identity. We need to see ourselves as aliens — as different from 
others because we follow Christ, not primarily because of our looks or our culture. You don’t 
have to be like the people around you as you seek to follow Jesus. It’s okay to be different. Since 
we are aliens, we also need to see ourselves as sojourners — on the way to becoming like Christ 
through the life of faith we live, able to freely move between cultures because of Christ, even as 
we Brave the Unknown. We also can see ourselves as pilgrims — on the move — changing, 
constantly growing, and enjoying the company of other pilgrims as we pursue becoming like 
Jesus. Sure, we may be sojourners, aliens and pilgrims, but we also belong. We belong by blood 
— we have a deep connection with others because we have the same blood. As Christians, we 
have the blood of Christ and belong to his family. We also belong on the basis of our ethnicity — 
we have specific practices and culture which confirm our identity. As Christians, we have a 
Christian identity which helps us to live fully through and in our other identities. Not only do we 
believe, have being and belong, but we also behave in certain ways because of what we believe. 
In the past two weeks we talked about being examples for Christ. We don’t have to be the 
“model minority” we can be model Christians — showing others how good He is. We also talked 
about behaving as witnesses — where we can use our cultural knowledge to intentionally be 
witnesses for Jesus — telling others the good news of Christ and his kingdom. 

Now that you have gone through this lesson series and have knowledge and 
understanding of concepts like culture and ethnicity, I want to challenge you by asking you a 
number of questions. How does Christianity relate to your ethnic and national identity? For 
example, do you add Christianity to your ethnic / Chinese and national / American identity? If a 
Chinese American becomes a Christian, do they become a Christian Chinese American, or a 
Chinese American Christian, or Chinese Christian American or Christian American Chinese? 
What if your Christian identity is not something you add? Or what if Christianity is foundational 
to your ethnic and national identities, so that you bring Christian identity into any cultural 
situation? Perhaps your Christian identity has nothing to do with your ethnic or national 
identities. For example, if a Chinese American becomes a Christian, are you sometimes Chinese, 
sometimes American and sometimes Christian? 

Let’s consider the possibilities. If a person who is Chinese American becomes Christian, 
does that identity remain separate from their Chinese or American identities? In short, nope! 
Christian identity cannot be separate from other identities because Christianity doesn’t exist 
outside of culture. Christianity is always expressed within and through a culture. There is no 
such thing as a “Christian” culture which exists outside of a specific culture. Sure, academics 
talk about cultural Christianity pointing to the contributions Christians have made to the 
development of culture. Or people are called cultural Christians because they grow up in places 
that have a strong religious influence, even if they don’t believe in Christianity. That is why you 
can have friends at school who might say their Christian, but they don’t act or think or speak like 
Christ followers. But if you look throughout the world, you will find that Christianity is 
expressed through culture. Because there is no “Christian Culture’, there can be no Christian 
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identity which is separate from your ethnic and national identities. At very least, they interact 
with each other. 

So, if a person who is Chinese American becomes a Christian, do they add their Christian 
identity to their ethnic or national identities? This seems likely, but adding a Christian identity 
doesn’t work in practice. This is because Christianity doesn’t exist as a separate culture. You 
can’t switch from your ethnic culture to your Christian culture. There isn’t a Christian culture. 
Sure, you can use Christianity to evaluate, or confront, or transform, or ignore your culture. But 
you can’t switch from your culture to a Christian culture. You can’t switch from your ethnic or 
national identity to express your Christian identity. Moreover, do you remember that being a 
Christian changes everything? It transforms your life — all of it. And how does being a Christian 
do that? Becoming and being a Christian transforms your life by changing the foundation of your 
life, the foundation of your identity. When you become a Christian, Jesus becomes the center, the 
foundation of your life. 

Let me explain it to you with a short story. There was a young man whose parents had 
moved to a different country. So he was born as a citizen of the nation where his parents moved. 
His parents weren’t from that area. They had come from another country and were living in this 
new place. But his parents also didn’t want him to grow up as an outsider to his relatives. So they 
sent him to boarding school. They sent him to a boarding school, back in the main capital of the 
country they had left. At school, he was encouraged to study hard. His parents kept in contact 
with him and insisted that he learn the language. They even found him the best teachers who 
could teach him the culture — the writings, the values and the practices of his relatives — even if 
he didn’t get to see them often. Do you know anyone who has lived through something similar? 
Perhaps you haven’t been sent to a boarding school, but your parents still insist that you learn the 
language and culture of your extended family? Well, this young man grew up and embraced his 
parent’s culture wholeheartedly. He even got a job as a cultural police officer of sorts, where he 
tracked people down who had seemingly abandoned his beloved culture. Turns out, this man had 
a fairly powerful religious conversion which basically altered his whole life. It even resulted in 
changing his name. You can read about this man and his religious conversion in Acts 9. His 
name is Paul. 

As you look at Paul’s life, post-conversion, you see how he lived between two worlds. 
Because of his religious conversion, he went from being a Jew living in a Roman world to being 
a Christian living between two worlds — ethnic / Jewish and national / Roman. You can read 
about that in Philippians 3. Tonight, we will see how Paul freely moved between his ethnic and 
national identities because of his Christian identity. In other words, his Christian identity was 
foundational which allowed him to navigate the two worlds he lived in. We end this series by 
looking at one of the most famous Christians ever to see how he lived between two worlds, 
through having Jesus as the Center. 

Our main story tonight picks up towards the latter half of Paul’s life. He’s already been 
on three missionary journeys. And now, in our story, he is back in Jerusalem. He had come to 
Jerusalem to deliver money to support Jewish believers there because there was a severe famine 
coming. While he was there, the leaders of the church in Jerusalem told him that there were some 
rumors that Paul didn’t live according to Jewish culture. In fact, the rumors had said that Paul 
was actively encouraging people to reject Jewish culture. So, to put those rumors to rest, the 
leaders of the church in Jerusalem told Paul to bring some of the believing brothers to the temple 
to help them keep the Jewish law related to vows. In other words, they encouraged Paul to 
express his Jewish / ethnic culture. 
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Paul had no problem living as a Jew. Previously (in Acts 16), Paul took a young man named 
Timothy, who had a Jewish mother and Greek father, and went and circumcised him (in keeping 
with Jewish culture). Paul had also taken the vow of the Nazirite (from Num. 6), which required 
that he shave his head at the end of his vow. He did this, and then went to the synagogue and 
reasoned with the Jews about Jesus. Now, he was in Jerusalem, helping these four young men to 
fulfill their vows based on Jewish religious culture. 

But this trip to the temple in Jerusalem was not without trouble. The people who had 
been spreading the rumors about Paul saw him in the temple and made some assumptions. They 
had seen him in the city with Greeks who were from out of town. They assumed that Paul had 
brought them into the temple — which was a big no-no. Well, these men started a riot. They 
gathered the crowd and pulled Paul out of the temple. They shut the doors to the temple and were 
beginning to beat Paul up, even hoping to kill Paul. But the Roman authorities stepped in. When 
the Roman Tribune showed up with centurions and soldiers, kind of like the national guard 
today, they stopped beating Paul. The tribune arrested Paul. He couldn’t get a straight answer 
from the mob about what the problem was, so they carried Paul away from the crowd. 

As they were bringing Paul into the barracks, Paul spoke to the Tribune in Greek. The Tribune 
was surprised, and asked him questions. But it was a case of mistaken identity. So Paul explained 
to the Tribune (in the Greek language): “I am a Jew, from Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen of no 
obscure city. I beg you, permit me to speak to the people.” The Tribune gave him permission and 
Paul began to speak to the crowd. The crowd quieted. 

Paul knew how to codeswitch, which we talked about last week. So Paul began to speak 
to the crowd in Hebrew. The crowd got even quieter. Paul explained to the crowd who he was: “I 
am a Jew, born in Tarsus in Cilicia, but brought up in this city, educated at the feet of Gamaliel 
according to the strict manner of the law of our fathers, being zealous for God as all of you are 
this day.” Paul then further explained about who he was, and explained that his life had been 
changed by Jesus. When he mentioned that God had sent him to the Gentiles, the crowd freaked 
again. The tribune, who didn’t understand what the sudden uproar was about, figured that Paul 
had said something to cause a public disturbance. He told his soldiers to whip Paul to find out 
what the problem was. 

When they were stretching Paul out to be flogged, he spoke to the centurion who stood 
there, “Is it lawful for you to flog a man who is a Roman citizen and uncondemned?” The 
centurion pressed the pause button and went to talk with the Tribune. “What are you going to do? 
For this man is a Roman citizen.” The tribune was surprised. According to Roman law, you can’t 
punish a Roman citizen without a trial and conviction. So he went to talk to Paul, “Are you a 
citizen?” Paul said, “I am.” The tribune was surprised again and explained, “I bought my 
citizenship for a large amount of money.” Paul explained, “But I am a citizen by birth.” So they 
decided not to whip Paul. 

The Tribune still needed to know what the problem was, so he called the Jewish religious 
leaders together so that Paul could stand before them. When Paul was there, the high priest 
commanded those near Paul to punch him in the face. Paul responded, “God is going to strike 
you, you whitewashed wall! Are you sitting to judge me according to the law, and yet contrary to 
the law you order me to be struck?” Those who had punched him said: “Would you revile God’s 
high priest?” Paul said, “I didn’t know, brothers, that he was the high priest, for it is written, 
“You shall not speak evil of a ruler of your people.” In other words, Paul was showing these 
Jewish leaders that he was following the Jewish law. 
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To find out how the story ends, you’ll need to read Acts 23-Acts 28. But the reason we 
went through that part of Paul’s story was to show you that Paul lived as a Christian, between 
two worlds. For him, living as a Christian was the most important thing. It affected how he lived 
among the Gentiles and among the Jews. But living as a Christian didn’t mean rejecting his 
ethnic or national identities. When he was talking with the Jews, he spoke Hebrew and talked 
about his Jewish background. When he was talking with Romans, he spoke Greek and talked 
about his Roman citizenship, 1.e. his rights as a Roman. Paul writes elsewhere (Rom. 9:1-5) that 
his ethnic background and identity is good and important, but it’s not everything. But Paul 
clearly showed in his life that ethnic and national identity were not nothing either. Paul’s identity 
as a Christian guided how and when he lived as a Jew and how and when he lived as a Roman. 
Paul explained in Phil. 3 that Jesus was the center, the foundation of his life. It is through having 
Jesus at the center, or as the foundation, or as the Lord over all of his life, that Paul was able to 
navigate the culture and ethnicity and nationality that he had as he travelled throughout the world 
to share the gospel. 

But what does this have to do with you? Well, you likely are living between two worlds — 
an ethnic identity and a national identity. When and how do you express your ethnicity, being 
Chinese, or Taiwanese, or something else? When and how do you express your nationality, being 
American? Well, if we look at the categories from the beginning, Christianity is not just 
something separate and distinct from your ethnic or national identity. Jesus is Lord over all, 
including your ethnic and national identity. Friends, have you been living your life as if 
Christianity is walled off from other areas of your life? What areas of your life do you need to 
give Jesus full control? What will it take for you to say “Yes, Jesus” no matter what? 

Just as Christianity is not something that is separate and distinct, it is also not something that you 
add to your identity. It’s not like a club or a skill or a class or an activity. It’s something that 
changes your whole life. When the foundation changes, it changes everything. If you are a 
Christian, how do you need to change your understanding of Christianity so that Jesus becomes 
the foundation of your life? What are some ways that you can get back to having Jesus as the 
center? 

If Christianity isn’t something you add to, and it isn’t separate from, your ethnic and 
national identities, then as we saw in Paul’s life, Christianity becomes the overarching category 
of your life. You are a Christian first, before you are anything else. You act as a Christian with 
Chinese ethnicity. You act as a Christian with a national identity. You act as a Christian when 
you’re at home. You act as a Christian when you are at school. You do these things because 
Jesus is amazing. As an added bonus, your Christian identity helps you to live between two 
worlds. In fact, being like Jesus makes you able to live freely and fully in either cultural setting. 
When Jesus came, he didn’t reject his culture — he lived it perfectly. Greg Jao writes: 


Asian Americans need to identify and embrace both our Asian and our Western cultural 
background. When we fail to integrate the Asian and Western aspects of our 
personalities, we deny ourselves some of the multicultural tools that we have and that we 
need to live in a multicultural society.... When we accept and recognize aspects of both 
cultures as part of our heritage, however, we can move freely from culture to culture.?”” 


222 Janette Yep et al., Following Jesus Without Dishonoring Your Parents (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 
1998), 81. 
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As we learned tonight, when you follow Jesus, he will help you to live rightly as you express 


your ethnicity and/or 
between two worlds. 


your nationality. He will help you to live fully, freely and confidently 


Between Two Worlds — Lesson #13 — Behaving: Living Between Two Worlds Aug. 13, 2021 


Discussion Questions 


1. Can ask for any lesson: 
a. How would you summarize tonight’s lesson in a single sentence? 
b. Anything that you learned tonight that surprised you? 


c. Whati 
d. Whati 
2. Review: 


s one dig deeper question that you would ask another small group? 
s something you are going to do as a result of this lesson? 


a. Your identity: 


i 
il. 
ill. 
iv. 


What would you say is your ethnic identity (Ethnicity)? 
What would you say is your national identity (Citizen)? 
What would you say is your religious identity (Religion)? 
How do you know that you are that/those identities? 


b. How do your ethnic, national, and religious identities interact? 


i. 

il. 

ill. 

iv. 

c. What, 


Additive? 
Separate and distinct? 
Christianity as the foundation? 
Other? 
as far as you can tell, were Paul’s motives for explaining he was a Jew or 


explaining that he was a Roman? 


3. Application: 
a. Share, 
ethnic 
if 
it 


if you’re willing to, an example of how you had to decide to express your 
or national background instead of the other. 

What did you rely on to make that choice? 

What might it have looked like if you relied on Jesus in that situation? 


b. Jesus as Center 


1. 


Vv. 
c. Embra 
i. 


il. 


ill. 


Have you been living your life as if Christianity is walled off from other 
areas of your life? 

What areas of your life do you need to give Jesus full control? 

What will it take for you to say “Yes, Jesus” no matter what? 

If you are a Christian, how do you need to change your understanding of 
Christianity so that Jesus becomes the foundation of your life? 

What are some ways that you can get back to having Jesus as the center? 
cing your Identity 

How does being a Christian encourage you to embrace your ethnic 
identity? 

How does being a Christian encourage you to embrace your national 
identity? 

Can you share an example of how your Christian identity has helped you 
to express your ethnic or national identity (or any other identity)? 
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Slide 1 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 


August 13, 2021 — Behaving 3 — Living Between 
Two Worlds 


Slide 2 
Believing: The Gospel, faith “in Christ” 
Being: Aliens, Sojourners, Pilgrims. 
Belonging: By Blood, Part of the Family 
Behaving: Model Living, Living Witnesses 


LIVING BETWEEN TWO 
WORLDS 


Slide 3 


How does Christianity relate to your ethnic 
and national identities? 


It adds to the others? 


It is foundational to the others? 


It is separate from the others? sss 
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Slide 4 
9 Nope! Christianity is expressed 
~ through culture. 


Slide 5 
Christianity 
is expressed 
through 
culture. 
>. 
Slide 6 


Foundational? 


Yes! 
Christianity 
transforms 
every 
identity. 


a 


Slide 7 —_ SS 
| A Short Story 


A kid growing up, learning about the 
culture of his parents. 


Had a profound religious conversion 


Saul / Paul — Acts 9 


Slide 8 
The Main Story 
Paul, back in Jerusalem... 
Acts as a Jew (like he had before). 
Gets into trouble (based on false 
assumptions) 
Slide 9 


The Main Story 


Paul, talking with the Roman Tribune... 


Speaks in Greek. 


Speaks to the Jewish crowd 
in Hebrew. 


Speaks in Greek (like he had before). 
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Slide 10 —— ee 
| The Main Story 


Paul, talking with the chief priests... 
Speaks in Hebrew 


Keeping Jewish law (like he had before). 


Slide 11 
Paul, between two worlds. 
Ethnicity is important, but not everything. 
He was a Christian first, so that he acted 
as a Christian Jew, or a Christian Roman. 
Slide 12 


What does this have to do with you? 


Religious identity isn’t separate: Jesus 
is Lord over all. 


Religious identity isn’t added. It is 
transformative. 


> 
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Slide 13 


Slide 14 


Foundational/ 
Ethnic 


Overarching ea 
Jesus helps ow 
you live freely Chnstion You identity 
and fully : 

between two Nees 

worlds. sills 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS -— 
CONSENT AND SURVEYS 


Informed Consent Form 
How do | form my sense of Identity? 


gu Ao 
spo ES https://forms.gle/ubtrDCefSrY RErQZ8 


rk TE, a 
on; rH 
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APPENDIX B 


Informed Consent Form 


Project Title: Between Two Worlds: Navigating the Divide Experienced by Second Generation Chinese 
Americans in Cultural Identity Development. 
Principal Investigator: Nathan Willems, Doctor of Ministry 


* Required 


Purpose 


This is a research study. The purpose of this research study is see if the lesson series, Between Two Worlds, 
will establish or strengthen a mental framework which aids in identity development. To do this, a survey will 
be administered at the beginning of the lesson series to gain a baseline understanding of student identity 
development. Following the lesson series, a survey will be administered to see what change, if any, has 
occurred as a result of the lesson series. The results gained from these surveys will provide guidance on 
whether or not to recommend this lesson series to other Chinese churches. The purpose of this consent form 
is to give you the information you will need to help you decide whether to be in the study or not. You may 
ask any questions about the research, what you will be asked to do, the possible risks and benefits, your 
rights as a volunteer, and anything else about the research or this form that is not clear. 


We are inviting you to participate in this research study because you are an individual, aged 18-30, who 
attends CBCGL, whose primary language is English, and who participates in the Empower Fellowship, either 
as a student or small group leader. 


Procedures 


If you agree to participate, your involvement will last for approximately 12 weeks. Each week will have a time 
of teaching and discussion which will last approximately 1 hour and 15 minutes. A survey will be 
administered twice which will take approximately 10- 15 minutes each time. 


The following procedures are involved in this study. Beginning on May 21 and running until August 13, 2021, 
you will participate in a lesson series called Between Two Worlds. This lesson series will cover topics such as 
identity development, culture and Christianity. It will be taught during the Friday Night gathering, from 8:00 
pm to 9:15 pm each Friday. Following the time of teaching, you will participate in small group discussion 
based on the teaching. At the beginning and end of the series, you will take a survey which will take 
approximately 10-15 minutes. Upon completion of the second survey, your participation in the study will be 
complete. 
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Risks 


There are no foreseeable risks associated with participating in this research project. 


Benefits 


The potential personal benefits that may occur as a result of your participation in this study are gaining a 
mental framework which you can use to reduce the cognitive dissonance related to being a second 
generation individual, understand your personal identity development, or gain other intangible spiritual 
benefits. 


Compensation 


You will not be compensated for participating in this research project. 


Confidentiality 


Records of participation in this research project will be kept confidential to the extent permitted by law. The 
survey will not require individuals to identify themselves, so that the data will not be able to be traced back 
to individual participants. The data will be stored on Microsoft Office365 in Pastor Willems church account. 
Only the researcher will have access to the data collected from the surveys. In the event of any report or 
publication from this study, your identity will not be disclosed. Results will be reported in a summarized 
manner in such a way that you cannot be identified. 


Voluntary Participation 


Taking part in this research study is voluntary. You may choose not to take part at all. If you agree to 
participate in this study, you may stop participating at any time. If you decide not to take part, or if you stop 
participating at any time, your decision will not result in any penalty or loss of benefits to which you may 
otherwise be entitled. If you have participated in the first survey but do not complete the final survey, your 
data will not be used in the final analysis of the effectiveness of the lesson series and will be deleted within 3 
months of the completion of the lesson series. 


Questions? 


Questions are encouraged. If you have any questions about this research project, please contact: Nathan 

Willems, 978-844-2896, nathan.willems@lowell.church (mailto:nathan.willems@lowell.church). If you have 
questions about your rights as a participant, please contact the Co-Chair of the Institutional Review Board, 
Dr. David A. Currie, at: dcurrie@gordonconwell.edu (mailto:dcurrie@gordonconwell.edu) or 978-646-4176. 
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Signature Lines: Researcher and Participant 


Your signature indicates that this research study has been explained to you, that your questions have been 
answered, and that you agree to take part in this study. After completing this form, please download and / 
or print a copy of your answer for your records. 

Researcher Statement: | have communicated the risks involved in this research with the participant. | am 
inferring that their completion of this online Informed Consent Form indicates that the participant 


understands the risks, benefits, and procedures involved with participation in this research study. Digitally 
Signed: Nathan Willems, Researcher 


1.Please enter your electronic signature (type your name) below. * 


2. Today's Date * 


Format: M/d/yyyy 


This content is neither created nor endorsed by Microsoft. The data you submit will be sent to the form owner. 


fm Microsoft Forms 
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11/21/21, 6:40 PM How do | form my sense of identity? 


APPENDIX C 


SURVEYS 


How do! form my sense of identity? 


The following questions have to do with how you identify yourself and the value of those identities. 
This survey may take between 10-15 minutes to complete. 


* Required 


1. What is your name? * 


2. What is your age? * 


3. Howdo you introduce yourself to others? * 


4. When introducing yourself to someone new, which aspects of your identity do you 


typically highlight or explain? * 
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11/21/21, 6:40 PM How do | form my sense of identity? 


5. How do you identify yourself in terms of your ethnic identity? (Note: The term 
“ethnic” refers to the social group you belong to which makes you different from 


people in other groups, usually on the basis of cultural practices.): * 


6. How do you identify yourself in terms of your national identity? (Note: The term 


|” 


“national” refers to the country you belong to which makes you different from 


people from other countries, usually on the basis of birth or naturalization.): * 


7. How do you identify yourself in terms of your religious identity? (Note: The term 
“religious” refers to the name of the religion that you practice or identify with, or the 


group of believers / practitioners to which you belong.): * 


8. Please indicate any other specific identity of importance to you: 


29 


11/21/21, 6:40 PM How do | form my sense of identity? 


9. Ona 10-point scale, with one being the least important and ten being the most important, 


please indicate how important to you each of the following aspects of identity are: * 


Mark only one oval per row. 


Least Important1 


Age: 
Ethnicity: 
Gender: 
Nationality: 
Religion: 


Other: 


SSS ee > 


10. If applicable, please specify what the other aspect of identity is which is important 


to you. 


11. Considering your ratings above, please indicate which three of those aspects of 
your identity with which you most strongly identify yourself (if more than 3, please 


choose only 3 for this question) * 


12. Which aspect of your identity is central / primary to your self-perception and self- 
expression? (In other words, which aspect of your identity do you return to or rely 


on most often to explain who you are?) * 
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11/21/21, 6:40 PM How do | form my sense of identity? 


13. Regarding your central / primary identity, what makes it most important to you? * 


14. What things (conversations, experiences, learning, teaching, etc...) have been most 
helpful to you in the self-perception and self-expression of your central / primary 
identity? * 


This content is neither created nor endorsed by Google. 


Forms Google 
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11/21/21, 6:41 PM How do | form my sense of identity? - Post Test 


How do |! form my sense of identity? - 
Post Test 


The following questions have to do with how you identify yourself and the value of those identities. 


This survey may take between 12 and 15 minutes. 


* Required 


1. What is your name? * 


2. What is your age? * 


3. Howdo you introduce yourself to others? * 


4. When introducing yourself to someone new, which aspects of your identity do you 


typically highlight or explain? * 
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11/21/21, 6:41 PM How do | form my sense of identity? - Post Test 


5. How do you identify yourself in terms of your ethnic identity? (Note: The term 
“ethnic” refers to the social group you belong to which makes you different from 


people in other groups, usually on the basis of cultural practices.): * 


6. How do you identify yourself in terms of your national identity? (Note: The term 


|” 


“national” refers to the country you belong to which makes you different from 


people from other countries, usually on the basis of birth or naturalization.): * 


7. How do you identify yourself in terms of your religious identity? (Note: The term 
“religious” refers to the name of the religion that you practice or identify with, or the 


group of believers / practitioners to which you belong.): * 


8. Please indicate any other specific identity of importance to you: 
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11/21/21, 6:41 PM How do | form my sense of identity? - Post Test 


9. Ona 10-point scale, with one being the least important and ten being the most important, 


please indicate how important to you each of the following aspects of identity are: * 
Mark only one oval per row. 


Least Important1 
Age: 
Ethnicity: 
Gender: 
Nationality: 
Religion: 


Other: 


ey > 


10. If applicable, please specify what the other aspect of identity is which is important 


to you. 


11. Considering your ratings above, please indicate which three of those aspects of 
your identity with which you most strongly identify yourself (if more than 3, please 


choose only 3 for this question) * 


12. Which aspect of your identity is central / primary to your self-perception and self- 
expression? (In other words, which aspect of your identity do you return to or rely 


on most often to explain who you are?) * 
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11/21/21, 6:41 PM How do | form my sense of identity? - Post Test 


13. Regarding your central / primary identity, what makes it most important to you? * 


14. What things (conversations, experiences, learning, teaching, etc...) have been most 
helpful to you in the self-perception and self-expression of your central / primary 


identity? * 


Evaluation of the lesson series “Between Two Worlds.” 


15. How many of the lessons of the “Between Two Worlds” series did you receive / 
participate in / hear? (Note: Lessons began on May 21, 2021 and were every Friday 
through August 13, 2021 [13 total].) * 


16. 1. Did the lesson series help you see the role of a Christian identity? How so? If not, 


why not? * 
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11/21/21, 6:41 PM How do | form my sense of identity? - Post Test 


17. 2. Did the lesson series help you see the value of a Christian identity? How so? If 


not, why not? * 


18. 3. Did the lesson series help you embrace a Christian identity as your primary 


identity? How so? If not, why not? * 


19. 4. What part(s) of the content of the lesson series provided greater clarity for your 
understanding of your self-perceived, self-expressed identity? If none, please 


write: "No part" * 
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11/21/21, 6:41 PM How do | form my sense of identity? - Post Test 


20. 5. What part of the lesson series (teaching, discussion, self-reflection, etc.) was 


most beneficial to the perception and expression of your identity? If none, please 
write: "No part" * 


21. 6. (The following question is for those who previously went through this lesson 
series. If not applicable, please type: "N/A"): Did your second experience of the 


lesson series cause any change in your self-perceived, self-expressed identity? 
Please explain. * 


This content is neither created nor endorsed by Google. 


Forms Google 
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